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SOME QUESTIONS AS TO INTERDENOMINA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 
Campion House 

MONG the many ethical and pastoral problems that the 
present crisis emphasizes as one of the most important, 
as well as one of the most perplexing, is that of so-called “inter- 
faith” meetings, or discussions on ethical and religious topics 
jointly with non-Catholics. Particular prominence has been 
given to this topic in this country by the nation-wide activities 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews and the 
criticisms that have been directed against this organization. In 
Great Britain the “Sword of the Spirit” movement, under the 
leadership of His Eminence Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, has been 
obliged to consider norms for co-operation with non-Catholics 
in the spiritual sphere. The subject of interconfessional ap- 
proach to urgent social and ethical questions was earnestly 
mooted in Germany before the present war; and the attacks 
made upon the Church by the Nazis have caused both Catholics 
and Protestants in that country to re-examine their respective 

positions with regard to the possibility of working together. 
The Editor of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, in a conversation early 
in this year with the writer, expressed the view that a some- 
what more detailed inquiry into the rights and wrongs of such 
co-operation would be timely and appropriate for this Review. 
It was agreed that such an inquiry might well be prefaced by 
a preliminary article which would merely propound the ques- 
tion at issue. Without venturing upon a solution, this preface 
would recall some of the events that make such a question 
appropriate, and would attempt to indicate where some of the 
most controversial points appear to lie. This is the scope, 
therefore, of the following lines. They are intended merely 
as a curtain-raiser, in the hope that they may lead to a dis- 
cussion that will not be merely theoretically interesting, but 
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which will offer some aid to the Catholic clergy and laity when 
they are confronted with requests for participation in such 
events. 

When such invitations are offered, as they usually are, in 
the best of faith, it is certainly most desirable that the answer 
we give to our non-Catholic friends, whether it be yea or 
nay, should be founded upon a definite and universally accepted 
principle. If we accept, let us be sure of our ground. If we 
refuse, let it be for reasons that are genuinely authoritative, 
and are not inconsistent with the sum total of our Catholic 
professions of justice and charity. Even if our reply at times 
may produce disappointment or pain, let it be seen that its 
motives are wholly objective, and not conditioned by merely 
temperamental traits of character. 

Obviously, the actual decision as to the lawfulness of such 
participation in any individual instance rests with the authori- 
ties of the Church. Nevertheless, in this as in all similar in- 
stances, the exercise of the Church’s authority presupposes, for 
its normal functioning, a religious care on the part of the 
Church’s members to form their own consciences. 


I 


Approach to the questions at issue will be facilitated by first 
eliminating the type of interdenominational co-operation of 
discussion with which we are not here so immediately con- 
cerned. Such an approach has already been indicated by the 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., $.T.D., in a scholarly article, 
entitled “Catholics and ‘Interfaith’ Groups,” in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review for November, 1941. 

The Code of Canon Law (Canon 1325, §3), as Father Con- 
nell points out, “explicitly provides for public meetings held 
for the specific purpose of discussing or debating religious ques- 
tions. In treating of matters pertaining to Divine Faith, the 
law prescribes: ‘Let Catholics beware of conducting debates 
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(disputationes) or conferences, (collationes), particularly 
those that are public, with non-Catholics, without the per- 
mission of the Holy See, or, in an urgent case, of the local 
Ordinary.” 

Quite the opposite type of interdenominational meeting is 
that, notes Father Connell, “in which the participants are 
present merely as fellow-citizens, and matters of a religious 
nature are not discussed.” These may be generally summed 
up as civic tasks. The priest, the minister, the rabbi take part 
in them “not precisely as religious functionaries but rather as 
prominent citizens, like the mayor and the local congressman.” 
Even a prayer by a non-Catholic clergyman is tolerated on such 
an occasion civilis officii vel honoris causa (Canon 1258, §2.). 

The main problem, therefore, as stated by Father Connell: 
“centers about meetings and associations of an intermediate 
character—those which are not professedly and primarily de- 
voted to the discussion of religious topics, but which are con- 
cerned with matters that naturally invite the expression of 
religious ideas. Such are, in general, assemblies and organiza- 
tions that occupy themselves with moral and social questions.” 

These elementary distinctions, simple and clear as they ap- 
pear, are useful as a general guide through the maze. But 
they are not without difficulty when applied to the circum- 
stances in which the relations between Catholics and non- 
Catholics now find themselves. Chief among these circum- 
stances is the challenge to the Christian synthesis which is placed 
by the totalitarian ideologies. With wilful vehemence, these 
ideologies use purely civic and temporal issues as a weapon 
against religion and the spiritual concept of man. The Chris- 
tian reaction to such confusion is naturally to assert the primacy 
of the religious element and the spiritual element in man on 
every occasion, even those which are from their nature purely 
civic in character, and anxiously to seek the means for per- 
fecting and consolidating such an assertion. Such a reaction, 
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however, on the part of religiously minded persons, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, tends to break down conveniently established 
divisions. While it opens new and unexpected opportunities 
for the force and cogency of the Catholic message, it creates 
new dangers; makes it all the more imperative that the Catholic 
position in these contacts be clearly defined. 


II 


With the aforegoing as a preliminary, a glance over some 
of the more noteworthy recent interdenominational activities 
at home and abroad may illustrate some of the difficulties that 
are to be met. 

1. In the field of what might be called civic tasks, where 
Catholics and non-Catholics co-operate in the furthering of 
some worthy patriotic or social cause or undertaking, we have 
such matters as the support given by the various leaders, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, to the very effective and timely 
Catholic campaign for decent literature, initiated by the Most 
Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne. 

The Interfaith Conference on Unemployment, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., held in June, 1940, and several subsequent joint 
meetings and joint utterances on such matters as unempley- 
ment, race discrimination, etc., are of similar category. 

The needs of the men in the armed services have called forth 
a host of interdenominational activities under the aegis of the 
United Services Organizations (USO). So, too, has the civilian 
defense program. One of the most notable instances in this 
line was the interfaith committee appointed on December 20, 
1941, by Governor Hurley of Connecticut, in order to enlist 
the aid of churches and synagogs within that State. A five- 
point program for civic unity and amity was drawn up at 4 
meeting in Hartford by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergy- 
men. The five points enumerated brought the religious and 
spiritual issue squarely into the civic field. They emphasized 
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the need of a spiritual interpretation of the present crisis— 
loyalty to the Government—the importance of fostering unity 
among citizens—preparation for a just and durable peace—the 
spiritual and religious foundation for the rights of man. 

The USO program against intolerance led to important 
“trio” meetings in the South, e.g., in the Richmond Diocese. 

2. Express action for the promotion of civic amity, as such, 
or “solidarity” is the characteristic of a wide circle of interde- 
nominational activities. In its leaflet entitled ‘“Trends, 1940,” 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews stated that 
such solidarity is needed because of (1) the civic danger of 
various hate-inspiring activities; and (2) the need of supplying 
spiritual power and vision to our civic life, in order to resist the 
totalitarian tide. The leaflet gave various examples of co-opera- 
tion, but insisted that unity, not “uniformity,” was sought. 

From time to time, the same organization discussed the pos- 
sibility of definitely creating common tasks for the sake of 
promoting civic amity. 

In Detroit, the Civic Amity Dinner takes place annually, 
under the auspices of the N.C.C.J. As many as a thousand 
have attended this affair, representative of all religious bodies, 
racial and national groups. 

3. In the interests of civic amity interdenominational meet- 
ings and conferences against intolerance were held in various 
parts of the country. Particularly prominent in this connec- 
tion have been the “trios,” discussed by Father Connell in his 
article, where a team of three clergymen, a priest, a minister 
and a rabbi travel through the country and present the case for 
tolerance to the public, each through the medium of his re- 
spective beliefs. Their talks are usually followed by a question 
period from the floor. 

Closely allied to the campaign against intolerance is the 
effort to build up a specifically religious amity: not merely to 
create friendship between the members of various religious 
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denominations, but to create a favorable or sympathetic atti- 
tude toward other religious beliefs. 

It is evident that “tolerance” can be understood as meaning 
two very widely divergent things: tolerance for or sense of 
fellowship with persons of other religious beliefs, in spite of 
religious differences; which tolerance is based upon the esteem 
and love which we, as Christians, owe to all men; or it can be 
understood as tolerance of, or even esteem for, other religious 
beliefs than our own. 

Certain categories of activities may be listed under this latter 
heading, but they are chiefly among non-Catholics themselves 
such as the Springfield, Mass., “experiment” among children in 
trying to understand “the other fellow’s religion.” They come 
into such obvious conflict with Catholic teaching and practice 
that they are not subjects of our immediate consideration. 

A curious adventure in the line of tolerance for “the other 
man’s religion” was the project entitled “Religious Tourists,” 
or “Tourists for a Day,” whereby members of each of the three 
major religious groups, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, such as 
university students, were taken around to a Catholic church, 
a Protestant church, a synagog, where the respective beliefs 
and religious practices were explained to them by the clergyman 
in charge. This device enabled Jews and Protestants to inform 
themselves about the Catholic church; it enabled Catholics to 
obtain some interesting historical and liturgical information 
about the Jews and their rites, but obviously it exposed Cath- 
olics to the preaching of heresy; and objections based thereon 
brought about the discontinuance of the practice, as far as 

Catholics were concerned. 

4. Still another category of interdenominational activities 
may be included in various enterprises on behalf of religious 
practice, in general: such as the campaign for church-going 
inaugurated in Washington, D.C., for the benefit of Govern- 
ment employes, by the Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, of the 
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Episcopal Washington Cathedral. Catholic participation in 
this campaign, which was kept free from indifferentist impli- 
cations, was endorsed by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. 

An investigation of religion in education was undertaken by 
the executive committee of the N.C.C.J. A pamphlet was 
issued on the status of women in the three major religious 
bodies. The capable and accurate Religious News Service, 
conducted by the same organization, both supposes and stimu- 
lates a growing interest in religious events and personalities. 

At Dundee Presbyterian Church in Omaha, Neb., an educa- 
tional exposition was held in the cause of religion. One of the 
features was a “Catholic Room,” furnished with Catholic litur- 
gical and devotional articles, explanations of the same, litera- 
ture, etc. Other religious bodies were similarly provided. 

§. Finally, and most critical of all, come the large series of 
meetings and joint activities on behalf of a spiritualized or 
religion-motivated social or political order. 

Such, for instance, are the discussions held in various centers 
of the United States concerning the co-operative movement. 
One distinguished Catholic promoter of that movement com- 
plained to the writer that he could obtain a hearing thereon 
more readily in a non-Catholic or interdenominational group 
than among Catholics—a possible argument for a distinctively 
Catholic Co-operative League. 

Observance of Brotherhood Week, around Washington’s 
Birthday, is directed toward this end. The Brotherhood Week, 
1941, message of President Roosevelt may be recalled: 

“With reverent dependence upon God and faith in our des- 
tiny as a people let us meet in church and school, in cathedral 
and synagog, in public hall and home, during the week of 
Washington’s Birthday, to purge our hearts of all intolerance 
and to bind all our citizens in a common loyalty. The defense 
of America begins in the hearts of our countrymen. In this 
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hour of emergency, let us set aside time to build our unity from 
within, to renew our faith in brotherhood, to quicken our 
national life, and to reinvigorate our patriotism with a renewal 
of that vision of democracy without which we perish as a 
people.” 

On the same occasion, in 1941, a testimonial was presented 
by the N.C.C.J. to Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, as one 
who “is eminent among those whose influence has encouraged 
Americans of all religious faiths not to hold aloof from one 
another but, through conference and co-operation to sustain 
the spiritual and ethical standards of the nation. .. .” 

Rabbi Heller, of Cincinnati, urged in a statement made on 
February 28, 1942, the assembling of a “great convocation” of 
various faiths, in the interests of an affirmation of beliefs that 
we hold in common. 

The annual Institute of Public Relations discussion-forum 
held at Charlottesville under the auspices of the University of 
Virginia, opened on July 7, 1942, with a Vesper Service in 
which a Catholic priest (the Rev. Dr. Cronin of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore), a minister, and a rabbi took part. Said 
Rabbi Shusterman: “We have a Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish work to do. But also a common work of transcendent im- 
portance.” 

Announcement was made on February 3, 1942, of the so- 
called Cape Cod Movement, with the avowed purpose of 
achieving the “spiritual awakening of the nation through co- 
operation of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews as a civilian 
offensive” in time of war. Seven “key words” were selected, 
which men of all faiths could recite in common: ‘Father, Thy 
will be done through me.” Again, a Protestant, a Catholic (the 
Rev. J. W. Waldron), and a Jewish clergyman took part. The 
promoters of the Cape Cod movement noted that “three faiths 
were united for the first time in history, in a specific public 
action, identical on the part of each.” 
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Under the chairmanship of the Right Rev. Msgr. William M. 
Hart, an Interfaith Good Will committee met in Rochester, 
N. Y., on December 16, 1941. 

The movement for interdenominational co-operation in Eng- 
land is thus summed up by the Rev. John Murray, S.J., Editor 
of the British Catholic magazine of opinion, Te Month, writ- 
ing in America for June 22, 1942: 

“One of the most striking developments in war-time Britain 
has been that of cooperation between Catholics and non- 
Catholics. In August, 1941, Cardinal Hinsley appealed to all 
British Catholics to realize and confront the spiritual issues at 
stake in the war: he extended this appeal to all men of good 
will who could share something of the Catholic outlook in this 
time of crisis. The Catholic movement of the ‘Sword of the 
Spirit’ was founded: it was met with interest and enthusiasm. 

“Cooperation between Catholics and non-Catholics. How? 
and on what basis? There could be no question of joining in 
common worship. It could not mean the whittling down the 
Catholic position or looking for some lowest common denomi- 
nator of Christian belief which all Christian bodies might be 
supposed to share. Cooperation could only be parallel in re- 
ligious matters; it could not be joint or common when it was 
a question of applying broadly Christian principles and stand- 
ards to public and social problems, to the national and inter- 
national spheres. 

“A great impetus was given to this movement by the famous 
letter to the London Times (December 21, 1940) signed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Cardinal Hinsley and 
the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council. The letter 
accepted the five Peace Points of Pius XII’s 1939 Christmas 
Allocution as providing an essential basis for a just and lasting 
peace settlement. It accepted five other standards by which ex- 
isting social and economic institutions and all post-war schemes 
of reconstruction might be adjudged. 
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“Large public meetings were held all over the country, at 
which Catholic, Anglican and Free Church speakers occupied 
a common platform and together insisted upon the vital need 
of re-Christianizing public life and international relations. At 
two momentous London meetings in May, 1941, the chair was 
taken, first by Cardinal Hinsley and, on the second day, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Manchester, Nottingham, Shef- 
field, Birmingham, Preston—these are a few of the important 
centres where such meetings have been held. Activity has 
often been local and spontaneous, and the result has been the 
inauguration of Joint Christian Councils for the locality, 
Catholics are now cooperating by holding parallel weeks of 
Missions or special services when non-Catholics have their ‘Re- 
ligion and Life Weeks’; the opportunity is taken of holding, 
during the week, one or two joint public meetings upon the 
application of the principles of the Natural Law and of broadly 
Christian standards to social and national problems. 

“On May 28, 1942, a joint statement was issued to the press 
concerning this question of cooperation. It consisted of five 
paragraphs that had been drawn up by representatives of the 
non-Catholic ‘Commission of the Churches’ and the Catholic 
‘Sword of the Spirit.” The document was not an official agree- 
ment between the Church of England, Free Churches, and the 
Catholic Church in England; it was an agreed statement be- 
tween a Catholic and non-Catholic society; but it enjoyed full 
official approbation. The gathering at which it was first com- 
municated to the press had, as its guests of honor, Cardinal 
Hinsley and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Both spoke in 
warm commendation of the document and discussed the spirit 
of charity and the urgency of the times which had inspired it. 
It marked a further advance in the campaign for sincere co- 
operation on a platform, where Catholics and non-Catholics 
can honestly unite, namely, that of applying standards of jus- 
tice, reasonableness and charity to the grave problems of today 
and the immediately post-war years.” 
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Ill 


The following principles were laid down, as a guide in the 
matter of co-operation, by Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
United States Ambassador to Spain, former co-chairman of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, at an interfaith 
gminar held at Columbia University in 1940. Professor Hayes 
declared: 

“We should not try to belittle religion or to seek a lowest 
common denominator for our various interpretations of it. 
That would only pave the way for a new uniformity and thence 
for a totalitarian state tyranny. On the contrary, we should be 
alert to maintain a cultural and religious pluralism. Catholics 
should be better Catholics; Protestants should be better Protest- 
ants; Jews should be better Jews. Each man should know and 
practise his religion. 

“This will not lead to anarchy or to any weakening of the 
American state and nation, if two complementary principles 
are kept constantly in mind and acted upon: (1) members 
of each of our religious groups must have an informed respect 
for the convictions and behavior of members of the others; 
and (2) members of all our groups can and must collaborate, 
as American citizens, in common secular tasks and responsi- 
bilities. More and not less devotion to one’s particular religion, 
more and not less mutual understanding among us all—such, 
in sum, are the crying needs for American defense against the 
latest and direct threat of intolerance—that of totalitarian in- 
tolerance.” 

On the eve of his departure for Spain, on April 23, 1942, 
Professor Hayes observed: 

“Indeed, if we are to make a better world issue from the 
present awful conflict, we must have more, not fewer, good 
Jews and good Christians. Debasement of the spiritual values 
of our Judaeo-Christian heritage has been a central source of 
Hitlerism and all the evils it is inflicting upon the world. Ex- 
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altation of those same spiritual values must be the accompani- 
ment of our national struggle against Hitlerism and the inspira- 
tion for the post-war renaissance of freedom and justice. 

“Here in the United States we differ about religion. I thank 
God we do, and I pray that we may continue to respect differ- 
ences. I mean, however, Differences—and not Indifference. In- 
difference is quite as dangerous and subversive to the American 
way of life as intolerance. The task is not to water down 
Judaism or Protestantism or Catholicism, but to make Jews 
better Jews, Protestants better Protestants, and Catholics bet- 
ter Catholics. And by ‘better’ I mean more informed and 
more practising. For right information about each of the three 
great faiths and faithful practice of them will make for sincere 
and genuine and beneficial cooperation in all our public affairs 
—civic, national, and international.” 


V 


An approach to the problem from the point of view of 
political philosophy, in the light of Christian ethics and the 
teachings of Saint Thomas Aquinas, is afforded in an address 
delivered on April 15, 1940, at the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City, by Dr. Jacques Maritain, Professor 
of Philosophy at the Institut Catholique of Paris. The address 
was entitled Human Cooperation and the Diversity of Creeds, 
and covered a scope wider than the subject of this article. It 
touched upon the entire question of how persons of different 
beliefs are to live together in civic peace, their relation to the 
state, and the principles underlying the constitution of the 
state itself in a religiously divided world. 

Maritain prefers the term fellowship to that of tolerance. 
Even in a common temporal task, such as is called for by the 
exigencies of the present war, ethical values are involved. The 
believer must profess his God in temporal life. Maritain point- 
edly asks whether religious believers, Christian or non-Chris- 
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tian, should rightly have needed to await the present dire crisis 
before effecting a rapprochement. He rules out any funda- 
mentalism, or least common multiple of ideas, at the start. Our 
outlooks, he explains, are essentially heterogeneous, and never 
fully meet. We may take as examples the ideas of personality, 
the spiritual destiny of man, of charity and justice, etc. 

To the objection that such divergences would, therefore, 
preclude any real meeting of minds and make merely for a 
certain formal courtesy, Maritain replies by proposing his 
theory of the “‘analogical” likeness of ideas and principles held 
by Catholics in common with those of other beliefs. For 
joint action, in the present crisis, indeed for any sort of social 
unity, there must be a certain community of ideas and prin- 
ciples, but it suffices for urgent practical purposes that they 
share but an imperfect unity and community. If they do 
share this imperfect community, they can co-operate for con- 
structive action for the right life of temporal society. We do 
not say to the non-believer: we can do nothing together with 
you for the good of society or the state until you have com- 
pletely accepted the teachings of the Church, or our Savior. 

The primary likeness between those of differing beliefs 
Maritain finds in the fundamental ethical value of the law of 
love. He sees a natural friendship existing not of beliefs but 
of men who believe. 


VI 


After this cursory survey, the following are some questions 
that occur to me as needing careful consideration with a view 
to a practical solution. 

1. What is our attitude towards the cultivation of civic 
amity? With all due precautions and reservations, do we or 
do we not favor some kind of organized movement or enter- 
prise toward the cultivation of amity between citizens regard- 
less of their religious affiliations (as may cultivate amity be- 
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tween citizens regardless of their racial affiliations)? To what 
degree and according to what ethical and religious principles 
should that amity be cultivated? 

2. Should the amity that we, as Catholics, cultivate toward 
the citizens who do not share our faith be motivated solely 
by a prudent expediency (word not used in a derogative sense), 
by the question of preserving our ecclesiastical liberties, or— 
while giving due weight to the considerations of prudence— 
should it be primarily motivated by respect for the neighbor’s 
person as a human being, a respect derived from the principles 
of Christian ethics? Should, in other words, the non-Catholic 
be encouraged to believe that we shall retain this respect for 
his personal freedom and integrity, even though his influence 
were politically or socially no longer a serious consideration in 
the community? 

3. How far, and with what qualifications, shall we yo in 
attributing good faith to the non-Catholic and the non-be- 
liever? The “shall” concerns both principle and prudence in 
the case. Can we profess any respect for “the good elements” 
that his belief may comprise—again principle and prudence? 

4. How far shall the standard of “convert-making” be ap- 
plied to public contacts with non-Catholics and unbelievers? 
Granting the validity of the facts as alleged by Father Leslie 
Rumble, (America, January 26, 1941), and others, that inter- 
denominational meetings or discussion on behalf of civic amity 
do not further or may even impede conversions, that they com- 
pare unfavorably in this respect with the direct presentation 
of Catholic doctrine on the platform or over the radio, is that 
quite the question in this instance? Even judged by the pure 
standard of conversions, are not certain misapprehensions to 
be removed, before this work can progress? 

Will not the practical norm to be applied in this matter 
vary greatly with local circumstances: as between, for in- 
stance, a Northern urban community where Catholics are 
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relatively numerous merged among a large unbelieving or 
quasi-pagan population, and a Southern countryside where 
the people are largely non-Catholic, yet largely devout, believ- 
ing Christians? Hence the obvious need of the judgment in 
all these cases of the local Ordinary, who knows the circum- 
stances and the effect they have on the public mind. 

§. Is it a matter of vital import—whether or not from the 
standpoint of immediate or ultimate conversions—that the 
non-Catholic clearly understand that our professed aim for 
him is not based solely upon the hope of his conversion, al- 
though this hope is an essential part of that amity? If such 
an idea is made known, will it necessarily emasculate the drive 
for conversions, imperil the faith of Catholics, or create the 
danger of indifferentism, mixed marriages, and other compro- 
mises? 

6. May not a too explicit and organized quest for civic 
amity, as such, defeat its own end, which will be better 
achieved by an implicitly amicable fellowship in common civic 
tasks? 

7. Consideration of the “trio” system, mentioned above, 
comes under this heading. 

In lieu of a question, I may here express my own personal 
impression, which is that any judgment upon these trios will 
be conditioned by a large number of highly variable factors. 
Father Wilfrid Parsons, $.J., Professor of Sociology and Politics 
at the Catholic University of America, notes, concerning these 
meetings, in America for March 1, 1941, their strict devotion 
to civic, not dogmatic questions. The debatable issue, as he 
ses it, is the prudence of such meetings, a matter which facts 
ilone would settle. 

a) There are the regional differences, the totally different 
impression that such a meeting will make in various parts of 
the country, with different types of audiences, etc. 

b) There is the great variety in the views and attitudes 
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among the non-Catholic speakers. Some may grasp with re- 
markable clarity the Catholic attitude toward doctrinal dif. 
ferences and the matter of co-operation; others are completely 
blind to the same, and in all good faith and good will propound 
complete indifferentism. The National Conference of Chris. 
tians and Jews, to my knowledge, extremely deprecates such 
aberrations, but in practice it is not always easy to prevent 
them; we speak in different languages. ; 

c) A Catholic priest, taking part in such meetings, who 
speaks bluntly and frankly the full Catholic doctrine, “pulls 
no punches” from a doctrinal point of view, will not only be 
tolerated, he will be welcome, as long as his personality is one 
of friendliness and honest good will. 

d) A most variable element is the motivation and the oc- 
casion of the meeting. It takes on a very different character 
when assembled for some serious purpose, and when arranged 
as mere species of intellectual or cultural entertainment. There 
are certain non-Catholic groups that have gone to excess in 
this latter respect. 

The problem in the case is whether any series of restrictions 
and safeguards can be devised, from the Catholic point of view, 
that will ensure the safety and legitimacy of such meetings, 
without, on the other hand, alienating the non-Catholic com- 
pletely. 

8. Is there (or is there not) a certain element of confu- 
sion brought into the matter by the well-meaning attempts of 
some of the organized enterprises on behalf of civic amity to 
go beyond the simple quest and strive for amity between the 
various religions themselves—a striving most natural between 
the divided Protestant religious bodies but fraught with prob- 
lems when sought between Catholicism and other beliefs. 

9. While granting that the quest of such inter-religious 
amity should be ruled out of the sphere of the civic-amity 
movements—as creating confusion, scandal, etc.—(a) is the 
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quest intrinsically harmful? (b) Even if not intrinsically harm- 
ful, is it imprudent under present circumstances? And (c) if 
not intrinsically harmful, is there any way that could be eccle- 
siastically authorized for its pursuit, e.g., by a supervised group 
of trained theologians? 

10. Even if all the preceding points are clarified, there still 
remains the most urgent question of all, under our present 
circumstances. How is it possible, today, to devote ourselves 
effectively to common civic tasks (cf. No. 6), and not to in- 
quire jointly into the moral and religious causes of our present 
disorders in the social and political field? A certain amount 
of joint inquiry seems inevitable. Can, for instance, the propa- 
ganda for birth-control under the guise of planned parenthood 
be adequately counteracted unless the ethical principles under- 
lying a sound population philosophy be investigated, which 
brings us at once into the ethical and religious implications 
of the family? 

It would be easy to amplify this point. By what norms, 
therefore, are such joint inquiries to be conducted; by what 
persons, under what safeguards or principles? Obviously the 
leadership, from the Catholic point of view, will be provided 
by our Catholic universities and colleges. This question, there- 
fore, is naturally bound up with our Catholic educational 
policy in the United States. 

It is likewise intimately connected with our Catholic con- 
cept of the social and political order, with our idea, ultimately, 
of the state, with such matters as the foundations and nature 
of human rights, of the relations of social groups and religious 
as well as cultural or racial minorities, of democracy, of a 
pluralist society. 

11. One final question, in conclusion. Might not this ques- 
tion, particularly as enunciated under the preceding heading, 
be brought into a more healthy atmosphere, if there were much 
greater impetus given to the multiplication of forums and 
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study groups under Catholic auspices? This, in the field of 
social and ethical discussion, would be in accordance with the 
recommendation by Pope Leo XIII, with regard to the religious 
and dogmatic matters, that Catholics should run their own 
discussions, but have them open to non-Catholics. (Letter to 
Cardinal Satolli, September 18, 1905). To the extent that 
Catholics advance in the frequency and thoroughness with 
which they moot these matters among themselves, will be their 
competence and assurance in discussing them with persons 
of other beliefs. 

After all these considerations, the plain fact remains that 
there can be no adequate defense of our civilization and of 
Christian institutions without a much greater degree of social 
unity than we now possess; that this unity cannot be achieved 
without a long and careful and co-operative probing into the 
principles—ethical and religious—which we hold in some 
fashion in common with those not of our faith; and that this 
investigation necessarily entails a risk of misunderstanding, 
possible scandal and detriment to the Faith on the part of 
Catholics. What is the path out of this dilemma that takes 
all factors into account? Does not the solution involve our 
religio-social concept of civil and political society? Here, it 
seems to me, is a matter our moral theologians may well ponder. 


Editor’s Note.—In the December issue Father 
T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. will write on the 
canonical aspects of the problem of co-operation, 
from an historical standpoint. Correspondence 
on the subject will be welcomed, to be pub- 


lished if suitable. 
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MARRIAGE: ITS MEANING AND PURPOSES 


JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 
Weston College 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the last few years Catholic theologians have de- 

voted a considerable amount of attention to the doctrine 
of Christian marriage. Books and articles have appeared in 
which one discerns a tendency to reconsider various phases of 
Catholic teaching, especially with regard to the relative impor- 
tance of the ends of marriage. The tendency has been to 
emphasize the secondary ends, and the element of conjugal love, 
which to these authors seem to have been neglected or at least 
underemphasized in the treatment of marriage commonly 
found in theological manuals. They feel that the true Catholic 
teaching would be more clearly presented if less emphasis were 
placed on what has hitherto commonly been called the primary 
end of marriage, and more emphasis placed on the personal ele- 
ments of conjugal love and conjugal community of life. In 
fact, some seem to go so far as to deny that procreation is the 
primary end, at least in the sense in which St. Thomas made it 
primary. 

Among these writers the one who has made the greatest im- 
pression on other Catholic thinkers is undoubtedly Doctor 
Herbert Doms, Privat-Dozent of the University of Breslau, a 
priest, and Doctor of Theology. His book Vom Sinn und 
Zweck der Ehe, first published in German in 1935, had its 
second French edition in 1937, and has appeared in English in 
1939 under the title: The Meaning of Marriage.’ 


‘Herbert Doms, Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ebe (Breslau: Ostdeutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
1935); Du sens et de la fin du mariage (trad. franc., deuxiéme éd., Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1937); The Meaning of Marriage (Eng. trans., New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1939). I list here some references to books and articles which deal, at least in part, with 
the personalist conception of marriage. R. Boigelot, S.J., “Du sens et de la fin du mariage,” 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LXVI (1939), 5-33; a lengthy critique of Dr. Doms’ book. 
H. Doms, “Du sens et de la fin du mariage; Réponse au R. P. Boigelot,” ibid., 513-538. 
R. Boigelot, “Réponse du R. P. Boigelot au Dr. H. Doms,” ibid., 539-550. Dr. Doms has 
further explained his theory in ‘“‘Amorces d’une conception personnaliste du mariage 
Caprés S$. Thomas,” Revue Thomiste, XLV (1939), 754 ff. Max Pribilla, S.J., “Zur 
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The importance of this book is vouched for by the amount 
of comment it has evoked. It is the work of a scholar which 
requires, but repays, careful study. Its subject matter is of 
such importance and its viewpoint so provocative that to my 
mind it will not be time wasted to deal at some length with 
its central theory. 

The present paper will be divided into three parts. The first 
part will give a brief summary of that part of Dr. Dom’s book 
in which he gives a “systematic exposition” of the meaning of 
marriage and its relation to the ends of marriage. There are 
many other things in Dr. Doms’ work besides this central point, 
but I am interested only in the theory of marriage and its ends, 
and so will restrict myself to that subject. In the second part 
I shall attempt a “systematic exposition” of my own with re- 
gard to marriage and its ends; and I am going to call it the 
“traditional” theory of the ends of marriage because I believe 
that for the most part it will be found to represent fairly the 
common teaching of Catholic theology during the last few 
centuries. From the placing of these two expositions side by 
side, the reader will be able perhaps to draw his own conclu- 





katholischen Ehemoral,” Stimmen der Zeit, CXX (1931), 241 ff.; “Ehe und Familie,” 
ibid., CXXXIV (1938), 53 ff.; review of Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ebe, ibid., CXXX 
(1936), 205 ff. Erich Przywara, S.J., “Psychologie oder Theologie der Ehe,” ibid., CXXXI 
(1937), 253 ff. B. Lavaud, O.P., “Sens et fin du mariage. La thése de Doms et s 
critique,” Revue Thomiste, XLIV (1938), 737 ff.; “The Interpretation of the Conjugal 
Act and the Theology of Marriage. Apropos of Recent Essays,” The Thomist, I (1939), 
360 ff.; “Vers une nouvelle synthése de la doctrine du mariage,” Vie Intellectuelle, LX 
(1938), 24 ff. A. M. Carré, “Ie mariage, état de charité,” ibid., 346 ff. A. Robil 
liard, “L’amour et l'enfant (Les fins de mariage—le “sens” ou valeur absolue de mariage),” 
ibid., 9 ff. F. Litt, “La vie commune dans le mariage,” Revue Ecclésiastique de Liktt, 
XXVIII (1936-7), 310 ff.; “La vie commune des époux et la fin secondaire du mariagt,” 
ibid., XXIX (1937-8), 20 ff. J. B. Deelen, “Dualistische teleologie in de voort-planting,” 
Studia Catholica, XTII (1937), 318 ff. M.-J. Gerlaud, O.P., “Le mariage. A propos du 
livre récent,” Revue Apologétique, LXVII (1938), 193 ff.; “Note sur les fins de mariagt 
d’aprés S. Thomas,” Revue Thomiste, XLV (1939), 764 ff. M.-J. Nicolas, O.P., “Re 
marque sur le sens et la fin du mariage,” ibid., 774 ff. Francis J. Connell, CSSR, 
“Recent Theology,” Ecclesiastical Review, CI (1939), 179 ff. Review (anonymous) 
Doms, Du sens et de la fin du mariage, ibid., C (1939), 377 ff. E. J. Mahoney, “Notes 
on Recent Work: Moral Theology and Canon Law,” Clergy Review, XV (1938), 151 ff 
Bernhardin Krempel, C.P., Die Zweckfrage der Ebe in neuer Beleuchtung (Zurich: Ver 
lagsanstale Benziger, 1941). Dietrich von Hildebrand, Marriage (New York: Longmams 
Green and Co., 1942); In Defence of Purity (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1931). 
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sions as to what criticism I think should be made of Dr. Doms’ 
theory. But in order to indicate more directly the points of 
agreement and disagreement between the two theories, I shall 
add a third part, which will be a criticism of certain points of 
Dr. Dom:s’ theory in the light of the traditional theory. 


I. Dr. Doms’ THEORY 


Dr..Doms distinguishes between the meaning (Sinn, sens) of 
a thing and its purpose or end (Zweck, fin). By the meaning 
he seems to understand the ontological content, or inherent 
value, which is present merely because a thing exists, and in- 
dependently of the remoter purposes for which the thing may 
exist. Father Boigelot tells us that Dr. Doms does not under- 
stand by the meaning of marriage exactly what we would 
understand by its essence. It seems to me, however, that it is 
something like the “internal constitution” or “‘essence” that he 
is looking for when he seeks to define what he calls the meaning 
of marriage. 

It is the thesis of Dr. Doms that marriage (likewise the 
marriage act) has a meaning, or inherent value, which is present 
independently of the purposes to which marriage is naturally 
orientated. These purposes (procreation, mutual help, and the 


‘remedy for concupiscence) need not be brought into the pic- 


ture in order to know what the primary meaning of marriage 
is.’ “Marriage ‘is’, first of all, in itself a reality of profound 
meaning before being ‘for something else’ which is not itself” 
(p. 109). This meaning is neither procreation nor the mutual 
help of the partners. These are both something over and above 
the inherent meaning of marriage (and of the marriage act). 

What is this inherent meaning? It is the “two-in-oneship” 
or community of life of the spouses (Zweieinigheit, l’unité a 
deux). This meaning is not, as some have believed, love: “‘It is 
rather the community of life itself of two persons who make 


_ 


*All quotations from Dr. Doms are taken from his “Exposé Systématique,” beginning 
at p. 103 of the second French edition. I have found it more satisfactory to translate 
from the French than to use the English translation published by Sheed and Ward. 
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but one person, a community of life embracing the whole 
human being, from the spiritual sphere, through that of sense, 
and into the bodily....” (p. 107). Marriage, considered as the 
two-in-oneship of the spouses “is not constituted by their 
mutual ordination to an end outside themselves to be obtained 
by their union [e.g., procreation, or mutual help] . . . but 
rather by the living and perpetual ordination of a man and 
woman to one another until they are one” (p. 107). 

This two-in-oneship of the spouses exists as soon as marriage 
is celebrated, but it is not perfected or “realized” or “con- 
summated” until the marriage act takes place. Dr. Doms refers 
to the marriage act as the specific actus secundus of marriage, 
In this act the partners really become one, and thus make real 
and actual for themselves their marital two-in-oneship or com- 
munity of life. 

What, then, is the inherent meaning or value of the marriage 
act? It is this consummation or realization of two-in-oneship. 
Its primary meaning is the making a complete reality of the 
partners’ common life, and it has this meaning independently 
of the further orientation which the act naturally has to pro- 
creation. Dr. Doms also refers to this inherent meaning of the 
act as its proximate objective purpose, as distinguished from 
the remoter ends, procreation and mutual help. “In the con- 
jugal act the unseen ontological unity of the spouses is realized 
by the fact that each one is immediately and totally fulfilled by 
the actus secundus of the other. . . . Accordingly, then, the 
exercise of the living act of two-in-oneship contains in itself an 
immanent meaning which is in some sense an end unto itself. 
The meaning immanent in the living act of two-in-oneship is 
always objectively realized in every conjugal act which is per- 
formed normally, whereas the two ends resulting from it are 
not always attained” (p. 106). 

Dr. Doms does not deny, of course, that procreation and 
mutual help are ends of marriage and of the marriage act: “The 
conjugal act has a proximate objective purpose: the realization 
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through bodily union of the two-in-oneship of the spouses in 
the real order. Therein we find a profound meaning. The 
completing of this two-in-oneship is orientated naturally to two 
remote ends, one of which is on the personal level, the other on 
the biological level. The personal end is the fulfillment of the 
spouses as persons on the various planes of their being [mutual 
help]. The ultimate biological end is procreation” (p. 105). 

But the sense in which procreation is an end is quite different 
even from the sense in which mutual help is an end; for “if we 
are going to make the concept of end mean anything here, we 
must recognize that there is question, actually, of a natural 
realization and achievement effected on two different planes 
which are subordinated to one another in a very minor degree. 

“In the order of biological phenomena procreation ef off- 
spring is the purpose of marriage and the marriage act just as 
in a tree the fruit is the purpose of the flower. . . . The end in 
this biological sense is an entirely different thing from the end 
of human actions and institutions. It merely designates the 
tendency of a natural necessary phenomenon” (p. 106, 107). 

But although Dr. Doms recognizes these ends of marriage, 
he denies that marriage is primarily constituted by the mutual 
ordination of the partners to them. It is constituted rather “by 
the living and perpetual ordination of a man and a woman to 
one another until they become one” (p. 107). Hence “it would 
be better for the future to give up the terms primary and 
secondary ends and to speak in a purely realistic and descriptive 
manner, of the personal ends inherent in marriage, and of pro- 
creation, distinguishing both of these from the meaning of 
Marriage” (p. 108). 

Furthermore, “. . . . there is no longer sufficient reason to call 
procreation the primary end in the sense intended by St. 
Thomas, nor to oppose the other ends to it as secondary. Since 
the child represents for the spouses themselves a supremely im- 
portant means of natural and supernatural perfection, we are 
able, supported by the Encyclical Casti Connubii, to designate 
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as the principal and primary purpose, not the child but the 
mutual formation and perfection of the partners in the natural 
ontological order and above all in the supernatural order” 
(p. 108). 

The above summary is too brief to do full justice to Dr. 
Doms. But in it one can find the principal points of his theory, 
The points I shall later single out for criticism are these: (1) 
that marriage has an inherent meaning which is really distinct 
from its purposes; (2) that procreation should not be called 
the primary end of marriage; (3) that the Encyclical Casti 
Connubii supports these views. 

But before making the particular criticisms of these points 
I shall consider at length (in Part II) what I have chosen to call 
the traditional theory of marriage and its ends; for it is only 
in the light of such a positive exposition of the meaning of 
marriage that these criticisms will be intelligible. 


IY. THe TRADITIONAL THEORY OF THE ENDs OF MARRIAGE 


1. The Essential Marriage Bond.—A search for the inherent 


meaning of marriage, or an attempt to define its ontological | 


content or immanent value, seems to me to be an attempt to 
find its essence. Perhaps those who dislike metaphysics or fight 
shy of abstractions would prefer not to discuss essences. But 
I do not see how in a philosophical inquiry into the nature of 
a thing the problem can be avoided. If you want to describe 
the meaning of a thing or tell somebody what its inherent good- 
ness or value is, you must begin by defining the thing, and that 
means indicating what is essential in it. Of course the “mean- 
ing” of a thing may be much more extensive than the essence, 
but it must at least include it. A thing may have an essential 
meaning and an accidental meaning, which is another way of 
saying that it can have, and undoubtedly will have, essential 
perfections and accidental perfections. 

It may be, too, that the accidental perfections of a thing, the 
perfections required for its bene esse, may be so numerous and 
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so important and so striking to the eye that they loom much 
larger in the consciousness than the essence of the thing itself. 
Certainly ordinary people do not think of marriage in terms 
of its essence and its accidents. Undoubtedly things that are 
accidental to marriage in the philosophical sense of the word 
are often much more important and have much more reality 
for them than the underlying thing which is found wherever 
marriage is found, and is absent wherever marriage is absent. 
That underlying thing is the essence of marriage. To indicate 
what it is by describing it or giving its notes is to give a defi- 
nition, an essential definition, of marriage. And whatever the 
full meaning of marriage may be it would not be proper for a 
philosopher, in giving his view of its meaning, to describe its 
accidental perfections and call them simply “the meaning,” 
while neglecting to tell us what is essential. 

It is necessary for me, therefore, to show what the essence of 
marriage is according to the more or less common mind of 
Catholic theologians and philosophers. But first some prelimi- 
naries. 

By the essence of marriage I mean all those things and only 
those things without which marriage cannot exist.’ One of 
the methods of getting at the essential definition of marriage 
is the method of exclusion. Make a list of all the elements 
which are commonly found in marriage, or are connected so 
closely with it as to raise the suspicion that they are essential 
to it, and then test them all to find which ones must be present 
in order that a marriage may exist, and which ones can be 
dispensed with without destroying the marriage. The following 
list of such elements is drawn from Sacred Scripture, the 
Fathers, the theologians, Canon Law, and especially from the 


®This may be called the logical essence, as opposed to logical accident, which is de- 
fined, “Id quod in re esse potest vel ab ea abesse, salva essentia.” We call logical essence 
whatever is left when all logical accidents are removed. Authors occasionally try to define 
marriage metaphysically by genus and specific difference, but this seems an unprofitable 
Procedure to me; cf. J. C. Ford, The Validity of Virginal Marriage (Worcester: Har- 
ngan Press, 1938), p. 10, note 5. Much of what follows on the essential nature of mar- 
riage in its relation to its ends and to conjugal love has been taken from that essay. 
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Encyclical Casti Connubii. It is meant to include all those ele- 
ments which have been thought of as pertaining at least to the 
integrity of marriage, and the reader will notice that the ele- 
ments stressed by Dr. Doms are not absent from it, though 
they may be expressed in terms that are only equivalent. The 
list: 

The Sacrament; grace; mystical symbolism; the contract; 
internal and external consent; activa traditio corporum; union 
of souls; the ¢ria bona: proles, fides, sacramentum; physical po- 
tency; marriage-act; remedy for concupiscence; fertility; off- 
spring; education of offspring; mutual help; life in common; 
conjugal society; cohabitation; marriage bond; marriage union; 
marriage; marriage relation; the ends; the properties (unity and 
indissolubility ) ; the radical and proximate right; conjugal love. 

If one were to go through this list excluding one by one the 
items without which marriage can still exist, one would arrive 
finally at a point where the marriage bond, the three ends of 
marriage, and the properties of marriage would be all that 
was left. Since I have gone through this ‘process elsewhere I 
do not consider it necessary to repeat it here. It is enough for 
the present to say that the marriage bond, with its ends and 
properties, is the essence of marriage. But this point needs 
further explanation, and what follows is meant to explain just 
what it means to say that the marriage bond with its ends and 
properties is the essence of marriage, and to show incidentally 
that this statement reflects, for the most part, common theo- 
logical teaching. 

In the first place, with regard to the marriage bond itself 
we have practical unanimity among the theologians on the 
following propositions or their equivalents. They say, first, that 
the essence of marriage is the bond (vinculum) ; secondly, that 
the essence of marriage is the marriage union (conjunctio) ; 
thirdly, that the essence of marriage is the marriage right (jus 
in corpus) ; and fourthly, that the essence of marriage is the 
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marriage relation. Not that all the authors here cited say 
explicitly that the essence of marriage is all four of these things. 
But these four points, if explained as I am about to explain 
them, can be said to be at least implicit in the teaching of all 
of them. In other words I think my explanation reflects sub- 
stantially the teaching of these theologians.‘ 

These four points all amount to the same thing; they are dif- 
ferent ways of speaking about the same reality. The four 
ideas, in other words, coincide. Payen sums up the common 
teaching when he gives this fourfold definition of marriage: “It 
is (1) the exclusive and perpetual union for the procreation of 
children; (2) the matrimonial bond; (3) the exclusive and 


4S. Thomas, Suppl., q. 42, a. 4 corp; q. 44, a. 1; q. 49, a. 3; S. Bonaventura, In IV 
Sent., dist. 27, a. 1, q. 1; S. Robertus Bellarminus, Opera Omnia (Napoli, 1856-1862), 
Ill, De Matrimonio, c. 14 ad fin.; Catechismus Romanus (Romae, 1761), De Matr. Sacr., 
in initio; S. Alphonsus Liguori, Theologia Moralis (Romae, 1905; ed. Gaudé), IV, De 
Matrimonio, n. 879; Salmanticenses, Cursus Theologiae Moralis (Venetiis, 1750), tr. 9, 
De Matr., c. 3, punct. 1, n. 3; G. Estius, In IV Libros Sententiarum Commentaria (Duaci, 
1616), lib. 4, dist. 27, paragr. 1; Wirceburgenses, Theologie Dogmatica (Lutetiae Pari- 
siorum, 1852), V, De Maér., n. 263; Aegidius Coninck, De Secramentis et Censuris 
(Lugduni, 1619), disp. 24, dub. 1, n. 3; Raphael Aversa a San Severino, De Ordinis et 
Matrimonii Sacramentis (Bononiae, 1642), De Mafr., q. 2, sect. 1; J. Clericatus, Deci- 
siones de Matrimonio (Venetiis, 1706), Decis. 1, n. 1; Mastrius de Meldula, Disputationes 
Theologicae in IV Libros Sententiarum (Venetiis, 1698), lib. 4, disp. 7, q. 1, a. 1, n. 2, 
3; Laurentius Card. Brancatus de Lauraea, Commentaria in IV Libros Sententiarum Duns 
Scoti (Romae, 1662), III, disp. 12, art. 3, n. 16, 18; Augustinus Barbosa, Collectanea in 
Jus Pontificium (Lugduni, 1688), tom. 2, in lib. 4 Decret., tit., 1, nm. 7; Martin Perez, 
De Seneto Matrimonii Sacramento (Lugduni, 1646), disp. 13, sect. 3, m. 2; sect. 5, m. 4; 
Ferdinandus Rebellus, De Obligationibus Justitiae (Venetiis, 1610), pars. 2, lib. 2, q. 13, 
sect. 4, n. 30, “Quarto”; Ludovicus Billot, De Ecclesiae Sacramentis (Romae, 1929), I, 
330; Dominicus Palmieri, Tractatus de Matrimonio (Romae, 1880), thes. 1, n. IV; 
Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theologicum Morale (Prati, 1899-1901), tom. 6, De Mafr., n. 
227; Januarius Bucceroni, Institutiones Theologiae Moralis (Romae, 1915), IV, De Mafr., 
sect. 2, n. 958; Van der Burgt, Tractatus de Matrimonio (Ultrajecti, 1875), pars 1, c. 
1, n. 3; Alexius Card. Lépicier, Tractatus de Matrimonio (Romae, 1925), q. 1, a. 3, n. 
2, p. 18; q. 5, a. 4, m. 3, p. 105; Marc-Gestermann, Institutiones Morales Alphonsianae 
(Lugduni-Parisiis, 1927), II, n. 1963; G. Huarte, Tractatus de Ordine et Matrimonio 
(Romae, 1922), m. 141; Adamus Huth, Casus Juridico-Ganonici de Sponselibus et 
Matrimonio (Fuldae, 1742), tit. 1, sect. 2, paragr. 1; Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Morelis 
(Taurinorum Augustae, 1932), II, n. 623; M. Heiss, De Matrimonio Tractatus Quinque 
(Monachii, 1861), p. 3; G. Payen, De Matrimonio in Missionibus (Zi-Ka-Wei, 1929). 
I, n. 75, ad fim.; Th. Vlaming, Praelectiones Juris Matrimonii ad Normem Codicis Juris 
Cenonici (Bussum in Hollandia, 1919-21), I, m. 15, Il; August Knecht, Handbuch des 
hatholischen Eberechts (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1928), p. 38; Benedictus Merkelbach, Sum- 
ma Theologiae Moralis (Parisiis, 1931-3), II, n. 755; Felix Cappello, De Matrimonio 
(Romae, 1933), n. 7; etc. 
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perpetual right, considered radically, to conjugal acts; (4) a 
mutual and real relation.”” And he adds: “Rightly understood, 
that is, taken for the essence of marriage in facto esse, these 
four definitions come to the same thing.” 

It is readily understood that the ideas “marriage bond” and 
“marriage union” coincide. Likewise the ideas “marriage 
bond” and “marriage right” coincide; for the permanent moral 
principle which is the formal element or bond of a natural 
society consists in the rights and duties of the members. St. 
Bonaventure says: “Illa autem conjunctio quae respicit totum 
conjunctum et est matrimonium essentialiter non est affectio 
animorum vel approximatio corporum sed quoddam vinculum 
obligatorium quod non perimitur sive corpore sive affectu sep- 
arentur.”” This obligatory bond is the jus in corpus which the 
authors identify with the bond and with the union.’ And al- 
though we speak of jus im corpus in the singular, it may be 
worthwhile noting that the marriage bond or union consists 
of a group of rights and corresponding obligations. This will 
appear from what follows. 

Finally the ideas “marriage right” and “marriage relation” 
coincide. It is not immediately evident in what sense this can 
be true; hence some further elucidation is necessary. 

The familiar definition of a right, found most frequently 
in philosophy manuals, describes it as an inviolable moral fac- 
ulty or moral potency of doing something, claiming something, 
or possessing something. It is true that a right is a sort of a 
faculty and perhaps that definition is useful enough. But if 
we go back to the classic authors who have written on rights 
and justice, especially DeLugo, we will find that they discuss 
the concept of a right as a relationship rather than as a faculty.’ 

It seems to me, therefore, that the following definition of 





5G. Payen, De Matrimonio in Missionibus (Zi-Ka-Wei, 1929), I, n. 70 sq. 

*S. Bonaventura, In IV Sent., dist. 27, a. 1, q. 1. 

'Cf. note 4 supra; e.g., Mastrius, Bellarminus, Ballerini-Palmieri, Aversa a San Severino, 
Brancatus de Lauraea, Knecht, locis citatis. 

"De Lugo, De Justitia et Jure (Lugduni, 1642), disp. 1, sect. 1, n. 5; ef. Ford, Validity 
of Virginal Marriage (Worcester: Harrigan Press, 1938), p. 40 ff. 
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aright (or rather, since a right is as indefinable as the notions 
mine and thine, the following analytical explanation) represents 
fairly the meaning of the authors, and corresponds with the 
data of common sense: “A right is a moral relation of prefer- 
ence by which a person prevails exclusively over a thing which 
is legitimately destined to his good or utility.” 

I will return to the ideas “moral” and “relation” shortly. In 
the meantime, as the conclusion and raison d’étre of this analysis 
of the notion of a right, it should be noted that the ideas 
“marriage right” and “marriage relation” do coincide. At least 
itis easy to see how they can coincide, and why theologians have 
called the essence of marriage both a right and a relation, once 
we have shown that a right fundamentally is a relation. And 
this completes the synthesis of the four ideas—marriage union, 
marriage bond, marriage right, and marriage relation—which 
for many centuries have been asserted to be the essence of mar- 
riage. And henceforth we can speak of the marriage bond as 
the essence of marriage realizing that it is a bond consisting of 
mutual rights and duties, and that it is this group of rights and 
duties which constitutes the relationship of man and wife, 
which constitutes marriage itself. This is the bond which is 
brought into existence by the exchange of consent. This is 
the bond which is therefore called matrimonium in facto esse 
by the theologians and canonists in contradistinction to matri- 
monium in fieri, or the exchange of consent (the celebration of 
marriage). And, of course, it is in the essence of marriage in 
facto esse, the state of marriage, that we are principally inter- 
ested. 

It was stated some pages back that in philosophizing about 
Marriage it is necessary to keep in mind that marriage is an 
entity of the moral order, not of the physical order. And now 
I state that the marriage relation which is the essence of mar- 
tiage is a moral relation (because the essential marriage right 
isa moral relation). What does it mean to say that something 
exists in the moral order of being and not in the physical? 
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It seems to me that this is a part of ontology which is not 
sufficiently cultivated. The phrases in ordine physico, in ordine 
metaphysico, in ordine entium rationis, are explained thorough- 
ly enough, but the order of beings referred to as juridical en- 
tities, or intentional entities, or moral entities, does not receive 
much attention. Those authors who hold the opinion that the 
causality of the sacraments is in the intentional order explain 
the nature of the intentional order of being when dealing with 
that question. Lercher, for instance, says: 


“Esse intentionale dicitur illud cui convenit esse, quatenus objective ter- 
minat intentionem mentis, i.e., vel intellectionem, vel volitionem vel quam- 
cumque ordinationem intellectus practici. Ita rationes objectivae mente 
expressae; rationes boni prout in eas tendit voluntas; deinde obligationes, 
jurisdictiones, tituli, dignitates, deputationes ad certa munera et alia ejusmodi, 
quae ordinantur ab intellectu practico absque ulla mutatione physica rerum 
circa quas fit ordinatio, sunt entia intentionalia et pertinent ad ordinem 
intentionalem. 

“Entia intentionalia quae fiunt per intellectum practicum ordinantem 
saepe entia moralia (juridica) vocantur. Ens morale non dividitur contra 
ens reale, sed contra ens naturae vel physicum. Entia moralia inducuntur in 
rebus per veras et reales ordinationes intellectus practici et magnos effectus 
habent in vita humana; ideoque sunt entia suo modo realia, et valde differunt 
ab entibus rationis stricte dictis, quae habent esse objective tantum in 
intellectu speculativo.’” 


When we say, therefore, that the essential marriage bond, the 
thing that constitutes the essence of marriage, is a being of the 
moral order, the word is not used as the opposite of immoral. 
But it refers to that really existing order of beings which are 
called juridical or intentional or moral, to distinguish them 
from the order of physical beings. And whatever the success 
with which metaphysicians may attempt to fathom the nature 


%Lercher, Institutiones Theologize Dogmaticae (Ocniponte, 1930), IV, 203; cf. Billot, 
De Eccl. Sacramentis (Romae, 1929), I, q. 67, pp. 65, 137; De Lugo, De Sacramentis 
(Lugduni, 1636), disp. 1, sect. 3, mn. 35 sq.; Mastrius de Meldula, Disputationes Theolog- 
icae in IV Libros Sententiarium (Venetiis, 1698), lib. 4, disp. 7, q. 1, a. 1, n. 4, 5, where 
he refers to his Disp. III Log., q. 2, and to Scotus, In I Sent., dist. 30, q. 2; Rebellus, Dr 
Obligationibus Justitiae (Venetiis, 1610), pars. 2, lib. 2, q. 1, m. 3; Lessius, De Justitis 
et Jure (Lugduni, 1653), lib. 2, c. 2, dub. 1, mn. 3; and see Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
Marriage (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942), p. 18. 
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of such being, our common sense tells us that there are such 
things as jurisdiction, contracts, etc.; that they really exist as 
ontological entities, and that they are neither physical beings 
nor metaphysical beings (in the sense of speculative entia ra- 
tionis). The reality we call marriage exists, therefore, in this 
moral order of being. 

Later on I shall answer the question whether this moral bond, 
existing in the juridical order, which is an essential thing in 
marriage, has an inherent value or meaning independently of 
its ends. The answer will be in the negative. And to prepare 
the way for that answer we must now consider what the re- 
lationship is that this essential bond has to the essential ends of 
marriage. 

2. The Essential Ends of Marriage.—The traditional the- 
ology of the Church names the three ends of marriage as pro- 
creation and education of offspring, remedy for concupiscense, 
mutual help.” 

The procreation and education of children are so obviously 
one of the purposes or ends of marriage that no one has ever 
denied the fact. Furthermore, what is meant by procreation as 
an end of marriage is perfectly clear: it means the normal use 
of the sexual act with resultant conception and birth of a child. 
It is not quite so clear what is meant by education of offspring 
as an essential end of marriage. It is difficult to indicate just 
what amount or kind of care for the child is essential to the 
concept of education considered as an end of marriage.” But 
since this problem is not immediately pertinent to the present 
investigation I shall say no more about it here. 

Likewise the remedy of concupiscense has been an end or 
purpose of marriage since the Fall. This does not mean that 
Marriage aims at extinguishing or even at diminishing sexual 


"Codex Juris Canonici, can. 1013, §1. 

lice, Wernz-Vidal, Jus Matrimoniale (Romae, 1925), V, n. 518, note 32, for litera- 
ture; also De Smet, De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio (Brugis, 1927), n. 155; Vromant, De 
Matrimonio (Louvain, 1931), nm. 175; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome Juris Canonici (editio 
tertia, Mechliniae-Romae, 1927), II, n. 381. 
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desire. But it means, first, that marriage is calculated to give 
legitimate scope to sexual desire; secondly, that inasmuch as it 
imposes the obligation of marital chastity it acts as a restrain- 
ing influence on the partners in their dealings with one another, 
and forbids all indulgence outside marriage; thirdly, that it in- 
directly forestalls inordination through the grace of the Sacra- 
ment; fourthly, that it ennobles the sexual act in the minds of 
the partners, because in it they make real for themselves the 
central fact of marriage, namely, that they belong to one 
another, that they have made a self-sacrificing surrender of 
their persons to one another, that they have given up to a large 
extent their individual lives in the interest of that common life 
which is marriage. As the ritual admonition says: “And so you 
begin your married life by the voluntary and complete sur- 
render of your individual lives in the interest of that deeper 
and wider life which you are to have in common. Henceforth 
you will belong entirely to each other; you will be one in mind, 
one in heart, one in affections.” The sexual act understood as 
the culmination of such a surrender cannot but be ennobled in 
the minds of the partners; and this is true whether they intend 
parenthood or not, and whether there is even the possibility of 
parenthood or not. The remedy for concupiscence, then, on its 
positive side is an aspect of the exercise of the marriage act. On 
its negative side, i.e., inasmuch as it signifies the obligation of 
conjugal fidelity and the exclusivity of marriage, it is an aspect 
of the unity of marriage. 

Finally, mutual help is said to be an end of marriage. Mutual 
help implies principally the life-partnership which gives to the 
spouses that spiritual, physical, psychological, sexual, and even 
economic completion which only the opposite sexes can give 
one another. The sexes de facto complement one another in all 
these fields. And to say that mutual help is an end of marriage 
means that marriage as an institution is aimed at this reciprocal 


12This is from the “Instruction Before Marriage,” generally read at the altar to couple 
about to be married, in the United States; cf. The Priest’s New Ritual, p. 207. 
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life-completion of the sexes. Hence it includes the ideas of 
cohabitation, life in common, conjugal society, and conjugal 
love. I believe that mutual help as an end of marriage can be 
explained in such wise that it turns out to be very much like 
that two-in-oneship which Dr. Doms calls the meaning of 
marriage. 

Now, although all these ideas are included under the term 
mutual help, it does not follow that all of them are essential to 
it considered as an end of marriage. We saw just now that it is 
difficult to indicate the essential content of “education” as an 
end of marriage. The same difficulty occurs in trying to define 
what is essential in mutual help. I have not seen the attempt 
made elsewhere, and will be satisfied merely by saying that it 
issomething much more than the mere sex-relation in marriage, 
and that I am inclined to extend rather than to restrict the 
concept. In other words, I am inclined to believe that mutual 
help as an essential end of marriage includes a large and com- 
prehensive variety of the conjugal acts that go to make up the 
life-partnership or community of life of the spouses. 

With regard to these three ends of marriage—and all Cath- 
olics seem to be agreed in enumerating these three—there are 
two important points to be noted. 

First, they are not three entirely distinct ends, although we 
separate them for purposes of analysis. They are bound up 
together and partially overlap in many respects. For instance, 
the same acts which bring about the procreation of children 
result in the remedy of concupiscence. Not the least important 
element of mutual help is the fact that by it the partners form 
an adequate principle for the education of the children God 
may send them. The acts by which they educate the child are 
acts of mutual help. The sexual act, too, when lovingly per- 
formed, as the partners are obliged to perform it, is an act of 
mutual help as well as a procreative act. And in cases where 
conception is impossible there is only a limited sense in which 
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it can be called procreative—it is principally an act of mutual 
help. It is a mistake, therefore, to take the division into three 
purposes too literally. The institution of marriage is aimed at 
all these ends together, and they are inextricably intertwined 
with one another. 

Secondly, though marriage aims at all these ends, the actual 
realization of none of them is essential to any given marriage, 
This is obvious upon a moment’s reflection. A marriage which 
produces no children is still a marriage. A marriage which is 
never sexually consummated is a real marriage. A marriage in 
which lust is not remedied, but reigns, is still a marriage. Even 
a marriage in which there is no mutual help, no life in common, 
hatred instead of love, and complete separation, both bodily and 
spiritually, remains a true marriage in the sense that the essence 
of marriage is still there; that is, the partners are still married, 
and in virtue of the essential marriage bond they are still bound 
to one another. 

Nevertheless, though the actual attainment of the ends of 
marriage is not essential to any marriage, theologians do state 
generally that the three ends of marriage are all essential ends.” 
I believe that it is common teaching to say that all three ends 
are essential to marriage, so that de facto, in the present order 
of things, marriage cannot exist without being related to these 
three ends. The partners may, of course, have any number of 
ends in view in making the contract. But marriage itself, the 
thing they consent to, cannot exist without being objectively 
ordered to the three essential ends—procreation and education 
of children, remedy for concupiscence, and mutual help. 

Now, what can it mean to say that the actual realization of 
the ends of marriage is not essential to marriage, and yet that 
all three ends are always essential to marriage? 


18Cappello, De Matrimonio (Romae, 1933), n. 9; Wernz-Vidal, Jus Matrimonial 
(Romae, 1925), V, n. 26; Noldin (Noldin-Schmitt), Summa Theologiae Moralis (Ocni- 
ponte, 1927), Ill, De Sacr., n. 504; Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis (Parisiis, 
1931-3), II, n. 752; etc. The authors either say explicitly that all three ends are essen- 
tial or else that all three ends are fines operis, which amounts to the same thing. 
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If we look at the institution of marriage in general it is not 
hard to see how this is true. An end is a good to be produced. 
The institution we call marriage, according to the intent of 
nature and the intent of Almighty God, is aimed at producing 
the three ends, and does produce them in many cases. When in 
a particular marriage the ends fail to be realized, this is per 
accidens as far as the institution of marriage is concerned. 

But our difficulty is not solved merely by looking at the 
institution of marriage. If the three ends are essential to mar- 
riage, then no individual marriage can exist without being 
related somehow to these three ends. Otherwise it would not 
be a marriage; something essential to it would be lacking. In 
what sense, then, can we say that procreation is the essential 
end of a marriage in which the partners are physically incapable 
of producing children? In what sense is mutual help an essen- 
tial end of a marriage in which the partners are separated from 
one another completely and forever? Are these marriages, are 
such marriage bonds, objectively ordered to ends both unat- 
tained and de facto unattainable? 

The answer is that in such cases (and in all cases) the mar- 
riage bond is ordered objectively to the ends of marriage simply 
because it is a vinculum obligatorium—to use St. Bonaventure’s 
expression. That is, it is a bond consisting of rights and duties. 
And these rights and duties regard the acts by which the ends 
of marriage are realized. In a marriage in which for one reason 
or another one of the ends (or all of them) is unattainable, it 
still remains true that the marriage is related to that end, inas- 
much as the marriage bond always consists in a right to the acts 
by which that end is attainable. The act may be impossible to 
perform for some reason or other, but it still remains true that 
the partners have the right to perform it—at least the radical 
right. 

To me, the common doctrine that all three ends are essential 
seems clearly to imply that the marriage bond consists in the 
radical right to acts by which all three ends are attained, and 
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that consequently even when the ends are unattainable there js 
still a sense in which they can be said to be essential to th 
individual marriage. I believe, therefore, that the radical jus ig 
corpus in ordine ad actus conjugales is a right not only to the 
sexual act, by which the procreation of children and remedy 
for concupiscence are attained, but a right to all the acts by 
which mutual help and a loving life in common are attained, 

But there are two points in connection with this that need 
further elucidation. 

The first has to do with the propriety of calling procreation 
the end of an individual marriage in which, for example, th 
partners, when they marry, are so old that they are certainly 
sterile. (The same difficulty occurs in other cases where the 
sexual act is certainly not going to be fruitful.) It may be 
objected with considerable cogency that there is very little sens 
in calling procreation the end of such a marriage. It does not 
solve the difficulty to say that procreation is still an end or pur- 
pose inasmuch as the marriage bond consists in a right to pro- 
creative acts. The whole point is that the sexual acts of such 
partners are not procreative. Nor is it satisfactory to answer 
that their acts are per se procreative, and fail to attain their end 
only per accidens. For if anything is clear it is that the sexual 
acts of two persons, let us say, eighty years old, are of their very 
nature unfruitful. It would take a miracle to make them other- 
wise. It seems to me to be an unrealistic use of words to say 
that they are sterile only per accidens, or that it is only per 
accidens that such acts do not result in new life. Hence I believe 
that in cases where conception is impossible there is only a lim- 
ited sense in which the sexual act can be called procreative. It 
is, however, procreative in the sense that it is the typical act of 
organs whose primary biological purpose is procreative. It is 
an act which in other persons, or in these persons at other times, 
is specifically procreative. 

14t am not discussing here the propriety of calling procreation the primary end; @ 


this point, cf. isfra, Part III. Here I speak only of calling procreation an end in any si# 
in these sterile marriages. 
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In other words, I am willing to admit that to call procreation 
an essential end of an individual marriage which turns out to be 
sterile is to use the word procreation in a very broad sense, and 
unless one understands the special meaning it has, one would 
be misled. However, Canon Law intimates clearly that the acts 
to which the marriage bond is essentially related need only be 
per se aptiad generationem. And this merely means, according 
to the interpretation given it by canonists and theologians alike, 
that the sexual acts be normal ones, whether conception is physi- 
cally possible or physically impossible. Hence the meaning that 
Canon Law puts on procreation as an end of marriage can 
undoubtedly be realized and satisfied in such a marriage. And, 
of course, it is abundantly clear that for most individual mar- 
riages and for the institution of marriage itself, the phrase is 
entirely justified. 

The second point that needs further exposition is the state- 
ment that the fundamental marriage bond or marriage right 
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or0- § includes rights to the acts by which mutual help is attained. 
uch § The reason why this point needs explanation is that many 





authors, especially canonists, when they speak of the jus in 
corpus as the essential object of matrimonial consent, seem to 
confine their attention to a right to the marriage act itself— 
which, of course, also implies the remedy for concupiscence— 
and they say very little about a radical right to acts of mutual 
help. Some even go so far as to say that mutual help consists 
essentially in the sexual act, so that the right to life in common 













evt § ina larger sense would pertain only to the integrity of marriage 
m- § and not to its essence.” 

It To my mind, this is an erroneous interpretation of the theol- 
of B ogy of marriage and an error of very serious import. I believe 
8 § that it is this sort of overemphasis on the right to the marriage 





act, and consequently on procreation as an end of marriage, 

"Cappello, De Matrimonio (Romae, 1933), n. 6; Antonio Boggiano Pico, I] Matrimonio 
wel Diritto Canonico (Torino, 1936-XIV), n. 123: “La comunanza o consuetudo vitae, 
cioé la communio thori, mensae et babitationis, riguarda piuttosto l’integrita che non 
Vessenza del matrimonio . . .”; cf. Merkelbach, op. cit., III, n. 746 ad fin. 
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that has led writers like Dr. Doms to seek another synthesis. | 
believe with Dr. Doms that a true interpretation of Catholic 
theology will give much more emphasis to the life-partnership 
of the spouses, which he calls their two-in-oneship. But I do 
not believe that in order to make this emphasis it is necessary 
to leave the traditional framework in which the doctrine of the 
ends of marriage has for centuries been proposed. 

Elsewhere I have attempted to prove at length that the essen- 
tial jus in corpus of marriage includes the radical right to all the 
acts by which mutual help as an essential end of marriage is 
realized without, however, trying to determine with precision 
the exact extent of those acts. (But I believe them to be very 
numerous and extensive.) I shall not repeat here that argu- 
mentation in full, but merely indicate the sources from which 
it is drawn. 

The principal argument is the one already indicated. Since 
mutual help is an essential end of marriage, there must be among 
the rights which constitute the marriage bond the radical right 
to the acts by which this mutual help is realized. Otherwise 
it is meaningless to say that mutual help is an essential element 
of marriage in any sense. For what is that objective and essen- 
tial ordination that the marriage bond bears to its ends? Being 
a juridical bond, an entity of the moral order, the ordination can 
be nothing else but the rights and obligations of the parties with 
regard to the realization of those ends. This is true of contracts 
in general. Let us say, for instance, that the essential end of a 
certain contract of insurance is to receive indemnity in case of 
accident. This is the same thing as saying that the contract 
essentially consists in the right to receive and the obligation to 
pay the indemnity in case the accident happens. 

Another argument is derived from the fact that the right to 
mutual help is essentially involved in the right to educate the 
children that may result from the union. The argument briefly 
is this: Marriage is essentially ordered to the education of off- 





16Ford, Validity of Virginal Marriage (Worcester: Harrigan Press, 1938), pp. 28 ff. 
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spring; mutual help (life in common) is per se necessary for 
this education; therefore the right and obligation to life in com- 
mon is essential to marriage. 

In addition to these arguments one can appeal to the Code 
itself (canons 1081 and 1082 taken in conjunction), to the 
classical definitions of marriage in Canon Law and theology 
(they do not mention jus in corpus explicitly but only the 
individua vitae consuetudo) ," and to many theologians,” espe- 
cially Palmieri, who makes it one of the fundamental points of 
his profound analysis, that life in common is essential to mar- 
riage. Nowadays, of course, the whole trend of writers like 
Dr. Doms and Professor von Hildebrand is to make much of 
the conjugal love and community of life of the spouses in mar- 
riage. Hence the writings cited at the beginning of this essay 
also serve to confirm the position taken here. 

Finally, one can appeal tellingly to the common sense view of 
those about to be married. It would be strange indeed if those 
getting married, who make so much of the idea of mutual help, 
conjugal society, cohabitation and conjugal love, and who con- 
sider the marriage act only one part of this institution—it 
would be strange indeed if their conviction were false. It seems 
to be an affront to common sense to tell the world of married 
people: You think that marriage consists in a life-partnership 
of which the marriage act is only one part, and perhaps not 
always the most important; but the truth is that the relation 
of marriage to the marriage act is the only essential thing in it, 
and its relation to all those other elements of mutual help and 
conjugal love and cohabitation, and sharing of one another’s 
lives, is only of secondary importance—in a word, accidental; 


"Petrus Lombardus, Libri IV Sententiarum (Ad Claras Acquas, 1916), dist. 17; S. 
Thomas, In IV Sent., dist. 17; Corpus Juris Civilis, Institutiones et Digesta (Berolina, 
1928, ed. Schoell-Kroll), Modestinus (In. Dig., lib. 23, II, de Ritu Nuptiarum), lib. I Reg.; 
Casti Connubii, AAS, XXII (1930), 572. 

1S. Augustinus, De bono conjugeli, 3, n. 3 (PL 40, 375); cf. 9, n. 9 (PL 40, 380); 
§. Thomas, Suppl., q. 49, a. 2, ad 1, and compare q. 41, a. 1 corp.; Sanchez, Dispute- 
tiomes de Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento (Venetiis 1737), lib. 5, disp. 10, n. 5; De Di- 
castillo, De Sacramentis (Venctiis, 1646-52), III, De Sacr., disp. 5, dubit. 12, n. 166; Pal- 
mieri, Tractatus de Matrimonio (Romae, 1880), Thes. 1, 2, 3; and cf. note 13 supra. 
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marriage consists essentially in the right to sexual intercourse 
and nothing else. And yet those writers who have over- 
emphasized the jus in corpus have equivalently asked people to 
accept such a statement. 

The common sense point of view could defend itself very 
creditably by appealing to the Ritual which the Church uses in 
marrying the faithful. In the Nuptial Mass, whether we turn 
to the Epistle, the Gospel, or the nuptial prayer (after the Pater 
Noster) , we will find that the Church talks of marriage accord- 
ing to the common concept of it.” When, preparatory to ask- 
ing the consent, she makes the more or less official admonitions 
which are contained in the various diocesan Rituals,” the picture 
of marriage given to the bride and groom is principally that of 
a life-long sharing of one another’s lives, with a view, of course, 
to children. When she asks their consent, she merely asks them 
to accept one another as husband and wife, and they are well 
justified in conceiving this relationship in the way it has been 
proposed to them in the ceremonies and admonitions.” 

While not making a strict argument, then, about the essence 
of marriage out of the popular concept of it, still I think that 
this universal persuasion about the importance of the element 
of mutual help ought at least to be taken as a sign of the reason- 





19Missale Romanum, Missa pro Sponsis. 

20E.g., The Priest’s New Ritual, pp. 206, 208, 216; Collectio Ritunm in usum Archi- 
dioecesis Coloniensis (Coloniae, 1929), tit. 5, c. 3, n. 8 ad finm., p. 74; Manuale Col- 
lectioni Rituum pro Dioecesi Osnabrugensi adaptatum (Lingenae, 1934), c. 12, pp. 127, 
129, etc.; Rituale Strigoniense (Ratisbonae, 1909), tit. 7, c. 2, nm. 14, p. 289. This is the 
Ritual used in the diocese of Gran in Hungary. According to this rite, the parties, im- 
mediately after giving consent, lay their hands on holy relics and swear that they love 
one another. Compare the exhortation, taken from St. Augustine, in the Manuale Tole- 
tanum, tit. De Mafr.; this is the Ritual used throughout Spain and Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. Cf. also The Lay Folk’s Ritual (London, 1916), containing the rites used im Eng- 
land, in the vernacular; and Edmundus Marténe, De Antiquis Ecclesiae Ritibus (Antvet 
piae, 1763), tom. I, lib. 1, c. 9, art. 5, Ordo VII, X, XI; also Ordo XIII, where the 
form of consent is a promise to love the partner as one’s self; The Book of Common 
Prayer (Solemnization of Marriage) asks consent as follows: “Wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of matfi- 
mony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor and obey her, in sickness and in health,” ete. 

2lHow appositely in this connection the words of can. 1081, §1 describe the knowledge 
of the nature of marriage necessary to the contracting parties. It is the same knowledge 
that the Rituals give them, namely, that marriage is a “societas permanens, inter virum 
et mulierem ad filios procreandos.” 
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ableness of this view. I think it reasonable to suppose that when 
the husband and wife, immediately after giving their consent, 
are asked to join hands and make the following promise (as the 
Catholic Ritual in English speaking countries generally 
requires) , they are assuming obligations that are just as essential 
to their new state of life as the right to sexual intercourse. The 
words of the Ritual read “I, N.N., take thee, N.N., for my 
lawful wife, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
until death do us part.” 

From all these considerations taken together this conclusion 
is justified: the right which constitutes marriage is a radical 
right to the acts by which all three essential ends are realized. 

3. Conjugal Love as an Essential of Marriage.—Besides the 
essential bond and the essential ends in marriage there are also 
essential properties: unity and indissolubility. But since they 
have no immediate bearing on the problem I have chosen to 
discuss, no further mention will be made of them. 

However, there is one element in marriage which is made 
much of by modern writers and seems to have been neglected 
in the past, at least by many canonists.” That is the element 
of conjugal love. The purpose of the present inquiry is to 
discover what conjugal love is, and whether there is a true sense 
in which it is essential to marriage. 

According to St. Thomas, love has this general definition: 
Amare est velle alicui bonum.” ‘The love of friendship can be 
defined as the virtue by which two or more persons wish to 


"The reader should not get the impression, however, that Catholic theology in the past 
paid no attention to conjugal love: cf. Matt. 19:4-6; Eph. 5:25 ff.; Augustine, Sermo de 
SS., n. $1 (PL 38, 344); De nupt. et conc., i, 11, n. 12 (PL 44, 420); De bono vid., 8, 
n. 11 (PL 40, 437); De serm. in mont., i, 14, n. 39 (PL 34, 1249); Contra Faust., xxiii, 
8 (PL 42, 470-1); De bono conjug., 3, n. 3 (PL 40, 375); S. Thomas, Summa Theol., 
II-Il, q. 26, a. 11 corp.; and compare St. Jerome, Epist. 117: “Non superat amorem 
patris et fratris nisi solius uxoris affectus” (PL 22, 956); Conc. Trid., sess. 24, c. 1, “De 
reform. matr.” (DB 969 ff.); Catechismus Romanus (Romae, 1761), Il, c. 8; Leo XIII, 
Arcanum Divinae Sapientiae (DB 1853); De Smet, De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio (Brugis, 
1927), n. 269; Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, (Romae, 1926), IV, n. 41. 

*8]-II, q. 26, a. 4 corp., citing Aristotle, Rhetor., ii, 4, n. 2. 
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communicate benefits to one another. And if we apply thes 
ideas to conjugal love we can attempt the following definition, 
hoping that its explanation will be its justification: Conjugd 
love is the virtue by which man and wife wish to communicate 
to one another the benefits proper to marriage. Each word 
deserves explanation. 

Love. Love may be considered as a habit of the sensitive or 
of the rational appetite. The love spoken of here is a love of 
the rational order, as befits a rational being. Not that the 
natural activities of the sensitive appetites do not also befit 
rational beings. The exercise of sensitive appetites by human 
beings is natural to them and in itself involves no inordination, 
In fact, in the case of conjugal love it would be a mistake to 
condemn those natural instincts and that natural love of the 
sensitive order which play so important a part in all human 
relations. The love of man and wife, to be complete, should 
include not only a rational and not only a sensitive but a sexual 
inclination to one another.“ And so in restricting the concept 
to the rational appetite it is not meant to imply that sensitive 
elements have no place in marriage. But these of themselves 
cannot be the essential thing in marriage for rational beings.” 
They are too fleeting and uncontrollable to be of the essence of 
permanent union. And such love if taken alone hardly merits 
the noble name of conjugal love at all. It is too much like the 
casual union of animals. Let us speak, therefore, of a love of 
the rational order which may or may not include a redundance 
in the sensitive appetite, and which to be integrally perfect 
ought to include such a redundance. 

Virtue: that is, a natural permanent disposition of the 
rational order, though, as just explained, this does not exclude 





*4The importance of the sexual element should not, of course, be exaggerated; in recent 
years Rome has had occasion to condemn such exaggerations. 

25Cf. Zeiger, “Nova Matrimonii Definitio?” Periodica, XX (1931), 46%. The concept 
of conjugal love proposed by Dietrich von Hildebrand in Marriage (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1942), though a very exalted one, seems to me to stress too heavily non-rati 
factors, and to set up an ideal which is impossible of attainment for large numbers of 
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gnsitive and sexual appetites from the field of conjugal love. 
It is called a virtue, first, to distinguish it from mere acts of 
conjugal love, and secondly, because it is a natural virtue in the 
ordinary sense of that word.” 

Man and wife: for it is a mutual love. It is a love of friend- 
ship primarily, although like every love it necessarily includes 
love of concupiscence.” We say between man and wife because 
thus the subject of conjugal love is distinguished from other 
loves of friendship. 

Wish to communicate benefits to one another: for all love is 
a tendency to union. Real union is the effect of love. But love 
itself is a tendency to union; it is an affective union.” By the 
very fact that one desires to communicate a good thing to an- 
other—principally to another, not to one’s self—one’s act 
terminates in that other person. This is the affective union of 
which I am speaking. It means a tendency to be one with 
another to a greater or lesser extent. Hence by the phrase “wish 
to communicate benefits to one another” I imply that acts of 
love tend not only toward the good thing desired for the beloved 
but toward the beloved himself. 

Benefits proper to marriage. It is of the nature of love to 
wish to give good things to the beloved. But it seems to me 
that conjugal love is not sufficiently distinguished from other 
loves merely by saying that husband and wife desire to com- 
municate any kind of good thing to one another. Any act of 
love whatever between husband and wife helps, it is true, to 
strengthen the conjugal bond and may perhaps be made con- 
jugal by the intention of the partners. But it does not seem, 





*Billot, De Virt. Inf. (Romae, 1928), pp. 1 sq- 

"Cf. Lercher, Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae (Oceniponte, 1930), II, n. 226; IV, 
an. 114, 124, explaining Summa Theol., I-II, q. 26, a. 4 corp.: “ .. . motus amoris in 
duo tendit, scilicet, in bonum quod quis vult alicui, vel sibi vel alii; et in illud cui vult 
bonum. Ad illud ergo bonum quod quis vult alteri habetur amor concupiscentiae; ad illud 
autem cui aliquis vult bonum habetur amor amicitae.” And cf. Cajetan, in 4. I. 

ma Theol., I-II, q. 25, a. 2 ad 2; q. 28 a. 1 corp., ad 2; compare also II-II, q. 
27, a. 2 corp.: “Amor... importat . . . quamdam unionem secundum affectum amantis 
ad amatum in quantum scilicet amans aestimat amatum quodammodo ut unum sibi, vel ad 
8 pertinens, et sic movetur in ipsum.” 
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for instance, that a Christmas gift which a wife makes to her 
husband is necessarily an act of conjugal love, even if it is given 
lovingly. In other words, conjugal love must be distinguished 
from other love not only in the persons loving and loved, but 
also by the kind of good or benefit which, through love, they 
desire to give one another. The fact that a man loves his wife 
in any way at all is undoubtedly a virtue, and in an imperfect 
sense can be called the virtue of conjugal love. But I take con- 
jugal love to mean something more. It refers to an interchange 
of conjugal benefits. Hence I spoke in the definition of “bene- 
fits proper to marriage.” 

What are these benefits (bona) which conjugal love, as dis- 
tinct from every other kind of love, wishes to communicate? 
They can be nothing else than the acts of conjugal life; that is, 
the marriage act and the acts of mutual help. These are the 
benefits marriage is calculated to produce (the bona produ- 
cenda) ; these are the ends for which marriage was instituted.” 
For considering marriage im facto esse the only assignable ele- 
ments are the bond, consisting of rights and obligations, and the 
ends, to which the rights and obligations are directed. And in 
the conjugal love which is proper to marriage as a state it is not 
by giving the bond to one another that the partners desire to 
show their love; they have already given that for better or 
worse. The essential marriage bond is a benefit undoubtedly, 
and a conjugal benefit. The elements that make it up are th 
bona constituentia of marriage. But as a good thing lovingly 
given it pertains to the marriage in fieri. When the partnes 
gave their consent to the bond, that indeed was an act of com 
jugal love. But that act of love is past and gone now that they 
are married. The bond is there and they can no longer give # 
take it away from one another. We are looking at conjugi 
love which is proper to the state of matrimony, and I say tha 
this love can actuate itself only by a communication of the act 


29The tria bone understood in the broad sense, as St. Augustine usually understoo! 
them, i.e., inasmuch as they include the actualization of the ends of marriage, ate th 
benefits to which we refer here. 
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of conjugal life, which realize the ends for which the bond was 
instituted. These are the bona producenda of marriage. 

And what acts can be imagined which could more perfectly 
serve the purpose of love than these? In the marriage act there 
isa living union of the most intimate and comprehensive kind— 
aunion of body and mind, of sense and heart. When properly 
performed, it is an act not only of the rational love of benevo- 
lence and concupiscence, but also of sensitive and sexual love. 
It is an act of self-surrender in which two become one flesh, one 
principle of generation. Love desires union with the beloved 
by acommunication of good. Can one discover a more appro- 
priate act for the expression and fulfilment of love than the 
marriage act?” 

Likewise the acts of mutual help are by their very nature 
suited to be acts of love. I do not attempt to say just what 
they are or how many they are, but I am tempted to extend 
rather than to restrict the concept. In any case, it will probably 
be admitted that mutual help includes the acts of cohabitation 
and the acts by which the life-long partnership and the educa- 
tion of the children are realized. It means a sharing of one 
another’s lives in this work to which the very instinct of 
parental love impels father and mother. Are not these acts 
eminently suitable expressions of the virtue of love, which seeks 
the presence of the beloved, and desires to benefit the beloved 
even at the expense of self?” 

Since, therefore, there are no other assignable “benefits proper 
to marriage,” and since the acts of conjugal life are eminently 
appropriate as expressions of conjugal love, I conclude that these 
acts are the benefits which the virtue of conjugal love of its 
ature seeks to communicate. It is too evident, perhaps, to 
need confirmation. 


Cf. De Smet, De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio, n. 269; Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis, 
IV, n. 41, marginal note. 

*1-II, q- 25, a. 7 corp. (citing Aristotle, lib. ix, c. 4): “Unusquisque enim amicus 
Primo quidem vult suum amicum esse et vivere; secundo vult ei bona; tertio operatur 
bonum ad ipsum; quarto convivit ei delectabiliter; quinto concordat cum ipso quasi in 
tisdem delectatus et contristatus.” And cf. I-II, q. 27, a. 2 ad 3; q. 31, 2 1. 
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This, then, is my attempt at a definition of the virtue of 
conjugal love. Understanding the term thus, I am ready 
answer the question proposed: Is this virtue essential to mar. 
riage? 

The answer, of course, must be in the negative. The actu 
virtue of conjugal love is not essential to marriage. In thou- 
sands of marriages we find no trace of it; yet they are real mar- 
riages. The actual virtue of conjugal love is no more essential 
to marriage than the acts of conjugal life themselves. Just as 
there can be true marriage where the acts of conjugal life are 
absent, so also there can be true marriage when the love of 
which these acts should be the expression is absent. But, on the 
other hand, just as there can be no true marriage without the 
radical right and obligation to the acts of conjugal life, so also 
the radical right and obligation to the virtue of conjugal love i 
essential to marriage. 

It is enough to consider these acts of conjugal life in them- 
selves to see that they must suppose the virtue of conjugal love, 
if they are to be performed in a manner worthy of human 
dignity. Above, when trying to give the distinguishing note of 
conjugal love, I said that, supposing there is such a virtue, it 
could find no more appropriate expression than in the acts by 
which the ends of marriage are realized. Now I turn about and 
argue the other way and say that in the supposition that there s 
a right and obligation to these acts, there must also be a right 
and obligation to practice them lovingly. In other words, they 
are not merely appropriate expressions of love, but they are 
necessarily expressions of love. They are so typically acts of 
love that one cannot imagine an obligation to them which doe 
not presuppose that they be acts of the virtue of love. 

I do not say that it is impossible for a man or woman to pef- 
form these acts without love. It is possible to perform the 
marriage act and the acts of life-long mutual help merely ex- 
ternally and with inner reluctance, even with inner hatred. | 

say that it would not be in keeping with the personal dignity 
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and rational nature of man to say that he is obliged to these acts 
except as proceeding from the virtue described. The acts of 
married life are to be performed in a manner consonant with the 
human dignity of the partners. ‘They are not mere animal acts. 
They are not merely the legal fulfillment of a contractual obli- 
gation. They are such an intimate fusion of two human per- 
sonalities and they connote such a complete surrender of person 
to person that they cannot be conceived as really human acts 
unless they are conceived as acts proceeding from the love of 
friendship and benevolence defined above. And since marriage 
makes these acts radically obligatory, so also it must make the 
virtue from which they proceed radically obligatory. Hence I 
say that the radical right and obligation to the virtue of con- 
jugal love is essential to marriage.” 

Let us recall a statement made by Father Zeiger in connection 
with marriage in fieri: “Matrimonial consent differs greatly 
from other contracts by its object. A man and woman deliber- 
ately and freely give themselves to one another for a complete 
intimacy of their whole life, an intimacy both bodily and 
interior, and forever and exclusively. . . . Such a surrender, if 
considered fully in itself, cannot but suppose at least a certain 
inchoate and imperfect love; while the free consent to that sur- 
render is an external expression of that internal love—it is the 
love itself.” 

I have applied this same conception to marriage in facto esse 
—which essentially consists in rights and obligations—and, para- 
phrasing the words above, I say: The right and obligation to such 
a surrender as the acts of conjugal life involve cannot but sup- 
pose the right and obligation to at least some virtue of conjugal 
love. If it is true of marriage in fieri it is also true of marriage 


"Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis (Romae, 1926), IV, n. 41, margin: “Objectum con- 
tractus est mutua corporum traditio ad stricte sexualem unionem ac proin mutua donatio 
sui, quae postulat ut fiat ex amore.” 

“Zeiger, “Nova Matrimonii Definitio?” Periodica XX (1931), 49*. Compare G. Arend, 
"De genuina ratione impedimenti impotentiae,” Ephem. Theol. Lovan., IX (1932), 54. 
He notes “elementum amoris conjugalis—quatenus illa unio intelligitur vinculum animorum 
habens copulam carnalem ut sui expressivum.” 
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in facto esse. For the acts from which the argument is derived 
are the same in both cases. 

One may conclude, incidentally, that there is a grain of truth 
in the statement of the marriage reformers (as there is a grain of 
truth in every error) : Marital intercourse is immoral when love 
has ceased. It is true in the sense that the acts of conjugal life 
are not performed in a manner worthy of human dignity unless 
they proceed from love. 

But it is false in the concept it has of love; for the reformers 
generally mean instinctive sexual attraction, if not principally 
and exclusively, at least essentially. And their whole principle 
is based on the idea that love comes and goes as it will. It is not 
something that man controls. He falls into it and hopes it 
will last. 

The concept of love proposed here, on the contrary, though 
it does not deny the importance of instinctive, physical, sensi- 
tive, and sexual factors, is a love of the rational order. Those 
other factors may have been the occasion which gave rise to this 
love, and they are certainly of immense help in conserving and 
strengthening it as far as the natural order is concerned. But 
what is essential to conjugal love is voluntary. It is a virtue. 
And just as it is within our power to practice the virtue of 
charity toward all, so it is possible for man and wife, despite the 
vagaries of passion and sentiment, to practice the essential virtue 
of conjugal love. There is an Italian proverb which says, 
“L’amore non si comanda.” Nevertheless, there is a law of God 
which commands it; for the love of God is the “greatest and 
first commandment,” and the second is the love of the neigh- 
bor.” 

Another consideration will help to establish the point. The 
radical right and obligation to acts of mutual help are essential 
to marriage—this has already been proved. Now, although 
there may be some doubt of the extent of the concept “mutual 
help,” there is no doubt that it includes the idea of conjugal love. 





Matt. 22: 36. 
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Both theologians and canonists explain mutual love as a part of 
mutual help, or mutual help as a part of mutual love. Cappello, 
for instance, says that the secondary end of marriage, essential 
and intrinsic to it, is mutual help, “not only in the care of the 
household but especially in mutual love.” And thus the authors 
generally.” 

The Casti Connubii tells us that the outward expression of 
love in the home comprises not only mutual help, but also the 
care of one another’s interior perfection; and it puts the cultiva- 
tion of mutual love on a par with mutual help as a secondary 
end of marriage: “For in matrimony as well as in the use of the 
matrimonial rights there are also secondary ends, such as mutual 
aid, the cultivating of mutual love, and the quieting of con- 
cupiscence.””™” 

Now, when authors and documents speak of love as a part of 
mutual help it is not to be supposed that they intend that among 
the acts of mutual help there are also acts of love—as if every 
so often a man or a woman ought to present his or her partner 
with an act of love. Nor, when speaking of love as part of mu- 
tual help do they intend to exclude the marriage act itself from 
the concept of mutual help. It is often included, as we have 
seen, and in the passage just quoted from the Casti Connubii 
it is the marriage act which is mentioned as a means of culti- 
vating mutual love. For they conceive conjugal love as some- 
thing that goes along with all the acts of conjugal life; it is a 
permanent disposition that pervades these acts; it is like a prop- 
erty of them. They mean what the Casti Connubii says so 
explicitly: “. . . . this love of husband and wife which pervades 
all the duties of married life and holds pride of place in Chris- 
tian marriage.” And again: “By this same love it is necessary 
that all the other rights and duties of the marriage state be regu- 
lated so that the words of the Apostle, ‘Let the husband render 
the debt to his wife, and the wife also in like manner to the 

*Pelix Cappello, De Matrimonio (Romae, 1933), n. 9; Wernz-Vidal, Jus Matrimoniale 


(Romae, 1925), V, n. 26; Vermeersch, Theologia Morelis (Romae, 1926), IV, n. 41; etc. 
“Casti Connubii, AAS, XXII (1930), 561. ST1bid., p. $47. 
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husband,’ express not only a law of justice but a norm of 
charity.”"" The Encyclical also declares that this love is a part 
of conjugal faith; it is demanded by conjugal faith; and con- 
jugal faith, of course, is essential to marriage. 

My argument then, proceeds from the common opinion of 
authors and the teaching of the Encyclical,” from which sources 
I draw a conclusion that not all theologians draw explicitly: If 
the acts of mutual help are essential to marriage and if love 
pertains to these acts as an all-pervading property, then the love 
is essential to marriage just as the acts are; that is to say, the 
radical right to the acts essentially implies the radical right and 
obligation to the virtue of love. And therefore I believe that 
no satisfactory definition of marriage can be formed which does 
not include conjugal love. 

Let the conclusion of this part of our study, then, be the fol- 
lowing essential definition of marriage. It must be understood 
in the light of all that has gone before. The essence of marriage 
is a moral bond between man and woman which consists in the 
perpetual, exclusive right to one another’s persons with a view 
to the acts of conjugal life and love. 


IJ. Cnrrricism or Dr. Doms’ THEORY 


If I were to go back now to the passages I have cited from 
Dr. Doms in the first part of this essay, and go through them 
sentence by sentence, I have no doubt that I could find matter 
for comment and criticism in almost every line. There would 
be statements with which I would agree, statements I would 
want to distinguish, statements I would consider wrong, and 





38Ibid., p. 549. 

8°1bid., pp. 547 sq. The beautiful words with which the Encyclical speaks of conjugal 
love are a confirmation of the point of view proposed here. This point of view is not 
essentially different from what has been proposed in the past. Everyone has always been 
agreed, I think, as to the obligation that the partners have to love one another in mat- 
riage and to perform the acts of marriage lovingly. I have merely tried to give a defini- 
tion of what seems to me essential to that virtue, and then to show in what sense the 
virtue is essential to marriage—it is essential in the sense that the right and obligation © 
it are essential. 
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satements I could not understand—and the process would be 
endless. I shall not attempt it. 

The criticism of these minutiae, in view of the apparent dif- 
ferences of our philosophic backgrounds (and also because of 
the difficulty of doing justice to a man’s thought in translation) , 
would probably find us at cross purposes. It would be a waste 
oftime. And so, although I am tempted to make some remarks 
on what I consider to be Dr. Doms’ misconception of the notion 
of end in general, and of a certain haziness, as it appears to me, 
in the handling of other philosophical concepts, I shall be con- 
tent to pass these matters over and restrict myself to some gen- 
eral points of criticism. 

The first of these is the fundamental one of the distinction 
between meaning and purpose as applied to marriage. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that Dr. Doms’ whole theory of the rela- 
tion between marriage and its ends (not, of course, his whole 
book) is based on this distinction. It rests upon it so com- 
pletely, that without this distinction the theory itself collapses. 
One has only to read over again the summary made of Dr. 
Doms’ teaching to see that this distinction is the life-blood of 
his theory. 

But in my opinion the distinction, as applied to marriage, will 
not stand up under philosophic scrutiny. Perhaps it has some 
value in other matters—it would take me afield to inquire into 
that—but as far as marriage is concerned I believe the dis- 
tinction to be without meaning. 

If the analysis I have made above of the nature of marriage is 
correct, if marriage exists in the ontological order as a moral (or 
intentional or juridical) entity, constituted essentially by a bond 
that consists of mutual rights and duties; if these rights and 
duties are nothing more nor less than the rights and duties of 
performing all those conjugal acts by which alone the three 
essential ends of marriage are realized, then marriage has no 
meaning except in the light of its ends. 

In other words: The essence of marriage is a moral bond; but 
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what that moral bond is, what inherent value it has, what its 
meaning is, can only be discovered by looking at the three essen- 
tial ends of marriage. The ends of marriage are its meaning. 
Without them it is meaningless. 

Dr. Doms might object that it is taking a very narrow view 

to identify marriage with the juridical bond that binds the part- 
ners to one another. As he says: “The living content, the living 
reality of marriage is not identified with the exchange of con- 
sent, nor with the usual juridical consequences of the marriage 
contract, but is something much more living, to wit, human life 
itself, for which the juridical guarantees serve only as protec- 
tion.” But it is not true that marriage is a living reality in the 
literal sense. The only living things in marriage are the living 
spouses and their living acts—the acts of conjugal life and love. 
But the partners are not marriage. Their acts are not marriage. 
Marriage is something different from both. It is the juridical 
bond (with its ends and properties) created by the consent of 
the partners. That is the one thing that is found wherever mar- 
riage is found and without which marriage cannot exist. And all 
those acts of conjugal life and love by which the partners achieve 
community of life (two-in-oneship), and procreation, and the 
remedy for concupiscence, are conjugal only because they are 
performed by persons linked together by such a juridical bond. 
Inasmuch as they are living acts in the physical order they could 
all be performed by unmarried persons. Their specific matri- 
monial character is determined by the fact that they are per- 
formed by persons bound together by the bond of marriage— 
by persons, therefore, who have the right and obligation to per- 
form them. Or, to consider them from the opposite angle, 
they are specifically conjugal because they are the only means 
by which the essential ends of marriage are actually realized. 
Accordingly the marriage bond has meaning only insofar as it is 
objectively ordered to these three ends. 





“Dy sens et de la fin du mariage (deuxitme éd., Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1937), P. 
105. 
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Dr. Doms says: “Marriage ‘is’ first of all, in itself, a reality of 
‘ound meaning before being ‘for something else’ which is 
not itself.” If this means that marriage is a reality having a 
profound meaning independently of its ends, the statement can- 
not stand. The ontological reality which is marriage, i.e., the 
juridical bond, has meaning only when one knows what the 
purposes are for which God created it, and towards which it is 
objectively ordered. Look at the marriage bond independently 
of itsends. What is it? What isit worth? You cannot say. 
It is a group of mutual rights and obligations. It is only when 
you see what the object of these rights and obligations is that 
marriage means anything. When you discover that these rights 
and obligations are to all the acts of conjugal life and love by 
which the ends of marriage are achieved, then you know the 
meaning of marriage and not before. 

As for marriage being “for” something else which is not itself, 
there is another misconception here. The ends of marriage 
should not be considered as something outside of it. When we 
say that the ends of marriage are essential to it we mean that 
they are a part of it. No marriage can exist without being 
objectively ordered to its three essential ends. Naturally the 
actual attainment of these ends is not essential to marriage. 
Since the ends of marriage go to make it up, it is both confusing 
and misleading to speak as if marriage were an independent 
entity existing somehow completely in itself and independently 
of its ends. 

The second fundamental question in Dr. Doms’ theory is that 
of the relative importance of the ends of marriage. Is there 
any true and reasonable sense in which we can accept the tra- 
ditional idea that procreation is the primary end and the other 
ends only secondary? Although Dr. Doms admits that Canon 
Law is justified in calling procreation the primary end, it seems 
to me that the body of his work is a denial of that proposition. 
The admission is almost meaningless in the face of his whole 
theory. In particular he insists that: “It would be better for 


ee 


"1bid., p. 109. 
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the future to give up the terms primary and secondary ends and 
to speak in a purely realistic and descriptive manner of the per- 
sonal ends inherent in marriage, and of procreation, distinguish- 
ing both of these from the meaning of marriage.” 

Now the term “primary and secondary ends of marriage” 
have been accepted with practical unanimity for centuries; they 
are the terms laid down in the carefully considered official 
language of Canon Law; they are the terms employed by the 
Pope in the solemn teaching of the Casti Connubii. In view of 
this teaching it seems to me improper for a theologian to say 
that we should “give up the terms primary and secondary ends.” 
Nor is this impropriety avoided by the statement that Canon 
Law is “entirely justified” in calling procreation the primary 
end; for that statement has little meaning coming at the end of 
a systematic treatise written to show that procreation is not the 
primary end in any real sense, and that it is a mistake to go on 
calling it that.“ 

But since I say that it is improper to reject the terms primary 
and secondary (as being in a sense the official language of the 
Church) it is incumbent on me to show that the traditional 
language of the Code and of the Encyclical is justified. 

In discussing the ends of marriage, I avoided as much as pos- 
sible referring to procreation as the primary end, and spoke only 
of the various ends of marriage, calling them all essential, and 
showing, too, that they are inextricably bound up with one 
another. The present inquiry is: What does it mean to call 
procreation the primary end of marriage, and is this termi- 
nology justified? And our question really narrows itself to the 
comparative importance of procreation and mutual help, since 
all would agree, I believe, that the remedy for concupiscence is 
of less importance than either of these, though bound up with 
both. 

In the first place, to call procreation the primary end does not 
mean that it is more essential than the other ends. I think that 





"21 bid., p. 108. 431bid., p. 109. 
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[have shown sufficiently that all three ends are essential to mar- 
riage in the present order; and there cannot be degrees of essen- 
tialness, though there can be degrees of importance. Nor does 
it mean that the other ends have value and meaning only in so 
far as they are subordinated strictly to the primary end, i.e., 
only insofar as they serve as a means of attaining the primary 
end. It cannot be denied that this view underlay the thought 
of St. Augustine and other theologians who wrote in the past. 

But theologians nowadays (and for a long time), in their 
theoretical exposition of the ends of marriage, and especially in 
their practical teachings on the morality of the use of marriage, 
have broken completely with the idea that the secondary ends 
are subordinate to the primary end in the sense that they can 
only be justified when they are a means to the attainment of the 
primary end. ‘The secondary ends and especially mutual help 
with conjugal love are universally recognized as having inde- 
pendent value, and the subordination to the primary end which 





is required when the sexual act is exercised for other reasons is 
merely the preservation of the physical integrity of the act. If 
the marriage act itself is normal and natural, the supremacy of 
the primary end is sufficiently protected. 

Furthermore, “‘primary end” does not mean that procreation 
is de facto uppermost in the intention of the contracting parties 
generally, or that they must choose it as the most important 
purpose of their marriage. They need only intend marriage 
as it is. As it is, it is objectively related to all three ends, and 
“primarily” in some sense or other to procreation. Their intent 
should not be positively at variance with these ends, but they do 
their essential duty by the primary end of marriage when they 
avoid any positive interference with the marriage act. They 
are not bound ordinarily, in individual cases, to realize the 
primary end of marriage. This is another way of saying that the 
use of marriage must be subordinated to the primary end per se 
only in the sense that no positive interference with the primary 
end is permitted. 
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In what sense, then, is procreation called a primary end 
purpose? In the first place it is properly called primay 
because, though not more essential than mutual help, it is mor 
fundamental. That is, procreation and education of children 
implies and includes mutual help to a certain extent. But 
mutual help does not necessarily imply procreation. 

Secondly, to call procreation the primary end means that, if 
we look at marriage as a natural and divine institution, then in 
the intention of God procreation is an end of greater import- 
ance or greater value than mutual help. Perhaps it is a litt 
rash to speculate on the comparative importance of purposes in 
the mind of God. Dr. Doms seems to think we have no right 
to do so.“ On the other hand, it is not impossible that ina 
natural institution like marriage, nature herself has shown her 
hand and given us a clue as to what is more important and 
fundamental, the personal purpose (mutual help) or the pur- 
pose that serves the species (procreation). Undoubtedly pro- 
creation is of more importance to the species. Likewise it is of 





more importance to human society in general, and hence to the 
law, both Civil and Canon. One can, therefore, for valid philo- 
sophical reasons call procreation primary (i.e., more important, 
more fundamental) by saying that since the good of the species 
is more important to nature than the good of individuals, pro 
creation is a more important aim of marriage than mutual help. 

These intrinsic reasons amply justify the use of the term 
“primary end.” It is not strange, therefore, that both phil- 
osophers and theologians in the Scholastic tradition have with 
practical unanimity called procreation the primary end. Sine 
we have this philosophical and traditional justification for th 
term, it is hard to find any good reason for changing it. Th 
overemphasis which has been placed on the primary end by 
many writers can be corrected without giving up a terminology 
that has been consecrated by usage and is justified in fact. Thi 
false overemphasis is due to a misconception of the nature of th 





“41bid., p. 108. 
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rights that constitute the marriage bond and not to a misuse of 
the word “primary.” 

The third general point on which I should like to offer a 
criticism of Dr. Doms is his use of a certain text from the Casti 
Connubii to support the thesis that community of life (two-in- 
oneship), not procreation, is the primary thing in marriage.® 
The Encyclical, after declaring that conjugal love should make 
the partners aid one another to supernatural holiness of life, 
says: “This mutual interior formation of the partners, this 
earnest desire of perfecting one another, can be said in a certain 
very true sense, as the Roman Catechism teaches, to be the 
primary cause and reason of marriage—if only marriage is taken 
not strictly as an institution for the proper procreation and 
education of children, but in a broader sense as a sharing, a com- 
munity, a union of their whole life.” Does the Encyclical here 
invite us to give up the traditional doctrine and terminology 
and to accept a new primary end or primary meaning of 
marriage? 

This is unthinkable, of course. It is inconceivable that a 
document which was an epitome of the teaching of the past 
meant to break suddenly from a doctrine and way of speaking 
that had been consecrated by so many centuries of tradition. 
It is inconceivable that a dozen years or so after the Code had 
given an official summary of that tradition and declared pro- 
creation to be the primary end, the Encyclical should make an 
announcement in contradiction of the Code. And so, whatever 
interpretation is put on the passage, one can say a priori that it 
was not intended to be a break with the well established doctrine 
and terminology of the past. 

But we do not need to argue a priori. It is safe to say that 
the Encyclical does not contradict itself; and elsewhere it speaks 
very clearly of the primary end both of marriage and of the 
Marriage act in the traditional manner. For instance: “Since 
therefore the conjugal act is destined by its very nature for the 


“Ibid.; cf. also pp. 13, 14. *Cesti Connubii, AAS, XXII (1930), 548. 
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begetting of children, whose who in exercising it deliberately 
frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against nature...” 
And again: “For in matrimony as well as in the use of the matri- 
monial rights there are also secondary ends such as mutual aid, 
the cultivating of mutual love, and the quieting of con- 
cupiscence, which husband and wife are not forbidden to con- 
sider so long as they are subordinated to the primary end and » 
long as the intrinsic nature of the act is preserved.” 

Furthermore, the passage referred to speaks in such guarded 
terms that it almost appears as if the writer wanted to make 
sure that he would not be misunderstood, and would not be 
taken to be speaking about the essential ends of marriage. For 
he says that there is a “certain” sense in which this interior for- 
mation can be called the primary cause and reason, and he says 
that it is not marriage strictly so called, but marriage in some 
broader sense of the word that has this as its primary cause. 
Then, too, the Encyclical is speaking of the supernatural per- 
fection of the partners, and it is not likely that this perfection 
would be set up as the primary purpose of marriage looked at a 
an institution of nature. And when we speak of the primary 
and secondary ends of marriage we mean ends which it has from 
the natural law. 

It seems more likely that this passage of the Encyclical refers 
to the motives of the contracting parties rather than to an end 
to which marriage is objectively and essentially related. This 
is the interpretation given to it by Father Franz Hiirth, whox 
opinion perhaps has peculiar weight. And the Roman Cate- 
chism strengthens this view; for in the section of it cited by the 
Encyclical we find that the ends of marriage are treated, not 
merely as the objective fines operis of the institution, but alo 
as the subjective motives or purposes for which the partners 
should marry.” This is not meant to deny, however, that the 
doctrine of marriage so ably proposed by the Roman Catechism 





{T]bid., p. 559. 18] bid., p. 561. 
%Catechismus Romanus (Romae, 1761), Il, c. 8, q. 13. 
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does emphasize mutual help as an objective end of marriage 
much more than some of our modern manualists. And in this 
tomy mind it gives a truer picture of marriage. 

It seems to me, therefore, that though there is some doubt as 
tohow this passage of the Encyclical is to be understood, it can- 
not be taken as a denial of the traditional doctrine and termi- 
nology with regard to the primary and secondary ends of 
marriage. 

My final criticism of Dr. Doms’ theory is this. His purpose 
in theorizing at all about the relation of marriage to its ends, 
and about their relative importance, is obviously to explain and 
safeguard certain values in marriage which he feels (as a theo- 
logian, and especially as a pastor of souls actually engaged in the 
ministry) to be insufficiently protected in the traditional view. 
To mention only the principal thing, he feels that the personalist 
values in marriage, the two-in-oneship of the partners and all 
that it implies, are realities not sufficiently accounted for or 
explained in the theory that holds procreation to be the primary 
purpose. 

Now it is my contention that if the traditional theory of 
marriage and its ends is properly understood, and if it is pro- 
posed as I have proposed it, there is ample room within its 
framework to preserve and harmonize all these personalist 
values. There is no need to go outside that framework, to 
invent a distinction between meaning and purpose, and to desert 
well established terminological proprieties in order to make 
intelligible those values with which Dr. Doms is chiefly con- 
cerned. I believe that practically all the good things he empha- 
sizes, and which he describes so eloquently, such as the com- 
munity of life of the spouses, their life-partnership, the perfec- 
tion of their conjugal love, and their mutual supernatural 
formation, can be adequately synthesized within the traditional 
system. 

Perhaps I am mistaken in this. Anyone who tries to make a 
philosophical and theological synthesis of so comprehensive and 
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intricate a subject as marriage in relation to its ends hesitates tp 
announce that he has achieved success and that there are m 
more problems. I make no such announcement. I do nm 
believe that I can solve all the problems. But I hope that wh 
I have written will contribute to an understanding of the natur 


of marriage. 
Dr. Doms has said: “I am well aware that this book may le 


me in for a good deal of opposition from some of my ow§* 


religion, even from theologians of certain schools.” I am 
aware, of course, that what I have written is such opposition 
But I believe that I have not dealt unfairly with the scholarly 
and apostolic writings of a fellow priest. I believe that I am 
just as anxious as Dr. Doms to correct the false conceptions of 
marriage which have resulted from overemphasizing the jus im 
corpus as though it had to do with procreation alone. _I believe 
that both of us are trying to explain as best we can those good 
things which we are agreed go to make up marriage. And] 
believe the theological world owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Doms and those other writers who in modern times have insisted 
on the essential character of conjugal love and on the life- 
partnership of the spouses. 

But we part company when we come to make a systematic 
exposition of our views. I believe his exposition is unsatisfac- 
tory for the reasons I have adduced. I trust that my explana- 
tion is satisfactory, as hanging together itself, as representing 
fairly the common Catholic teaching, and as safeguarding thox 
matrimonial values which both Dr. Doms and I are anxious t0 
preserve. But whether I have succeeded in this must be left t 


others to judge. 


50Op. cit., p. 15. 
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ST. THOMAS’ THEORY OF OPERATION 


BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 
College of the Immaculate Conception 

N working out St. Thomas’ thought on habitual grace as 
| operative and co-operative, it was possible to avoid specula- 
tive issues by appealing to parallel passages which sufficiently 
aplained the analogies involved and the ideas employed. Un- 
fortunately, now that we have to deal with actual grace, so 
simple a procedure can no longer be followed. St. Thomas 
found the idea of the habit ready made, but he had to think out 
for himself the analogy of nature that corresponds to actual 
grace; and, if in this long labor he did not draw upon absolutely 
al the resources of the Arabic, Platonist, and Aristotelian 
philosophies at his disposal, at least his interpreters have shown 
a marked proclivity to exploit the potentialities which he 
neglected. Accordingly, to discover and follow him in his 
thought on actual grace, we must attain some familiarity with 
his historical and speculative background; in particular we must 
have precise ideas, and precisely his ideas, on the nature of oper- 
ation, premotion, application, the certitude of providence, uni- 
versal instrumentality, and the analogy of operation; we must 
also know the development of his thought on the idea of free- 
dom, the various ways in which at different times he conceived 
God to move the will, the meaning of his central theorem of 
divine transcendence and, to some extent, its relation to subse- 
quent theories. Such questions naturally divide into two sec- 
tions: those that deal with the theory of operation in a general 
way; those that refer specifically to the will and to divine con- 
trol over the will. The former are the concern of the present 
atticle; the latter will be discussed in an article to follow. 


I. THe IpEA oF CAUSATION 


Causation is the common feature of both operation and co- 
operation; its nature is of fundamental importance in this in- 


Note—For the author’s previous discussions of St. Thomas’ thought on operative and 
-Operative grace, cf. THEOLOGICAL Strupres, II (1941), 289-324; III (1942), 69-88. 
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quiry. But if St. Thomas certainly disagreed with Hume, who 
held causation to be purely subjective, it is less clear what ob- 
ject he considered to constitute the objective reference of the 
proposition, A causes B. Was causation for him something in 
between A and B? Or was it simply the relation of dependeng 
of Bon A? Or was it some entity added to A as actually caus. 
ing? Let us take each of these three views in turn. 

As to the first view, that causation is in between cause and 
effect, St. Thomas constantly and explicitly denied it in the cag 
of divine activity. Avicennist biology had distinguished be- 
tween a virtus motiva imperans and a virtus motiva efficiens, 
and St. Albert had drawn a parallel distinction between the 
virtus divina increata and a virtus divina creata.' But & 
Thomas, while he used the biological opinion at least in his Sen- 
tences,’ always asserted that God was His own virtue,’ operated 
without any mediating virtue,‘ indeed operated immediatiom 
virtutis. The matter is less clear with regard to causation exer- 
cised by creatures. Even in later works there is a variety of 
expressions which appear to imply something in between agent 
and recipient.® Still, it should seem that these are but modes 
of expression or of conception; for what is in between, if itis 
something, must be either substance or accident; but causation 
as such can hardly be another substance; and if it were an acc 
dent, it would have to be either the miracle of an accident with- 
out a subject, or else, what St. Thomas denied,’ an accident in 
transit from one subject to another. 





1The virtus motive efficiens’ was perhaps a gaseous substance; it was “infusa in ner 
et musculis, contrahens chorda et ligamenta coniuncta membris, aut relaxans et extendens” 
(St. Albert, De Creaturis, 2, q. 68 [Borgnet, 35, 360]). On the virtus divina create, @ 
Sauer, Die theologische Lebre der materiellen Welt beim beiligen Albert dem Grow 
(Wirzburg, 1935), pp. 133 ff. 22 dist. 18, q. 2, a. 3, ad Im. 

3De Causis, lect. 20 (Viv., 26, 555); 1 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4m; De Pot., q. 3, 2.746 

42 dist. 15, q. 3, a. 1 ad 3m. 

5This idea, based on the parallel of the real and logical orders (Me#., 2, lect. 2), ¥# 
derived from the Posterior Analytics (1 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4m; C. Gent., 3, 70) 
probably from Aristotle’s discussion of many middle terms for one conclusion (Poth 
Anal., 2, lect. 19, §6). It is opposed to immediatio suppositi (De Pot., q. 3, 2 7)i# 
applies to any principal cause (1 dist. 12, q. 1, a. 3, ad 4m; 1 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4m; 
Phys., 2, lect. 6, §10); it is closely related to the analogy of operation treated below. 








8F.g., la, q. 45, a. 3; ad 2m; Phys., 3, lect. 4, §11; lect. 5, §9. 7De Pot., q. 3, % 7& 
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On the second view, causation is simply the relation of de- 
pendence in the effect with respect to the cause. This is the 
Aristotelian position presented in the Physics and explained by 
St. Thomas as follows. First of all, this analysis prescinded 
from the case of the mover being moved accidentally; for in- 
stance, a terrestrial body acts through contact and cannot touch 
without being touched; but this does not prove that the cause 
as cause undergoes change but only that the terrestrial body as 
cause does so.” In the second place, it was argued that the emer- 
gence of a motion or change involved the actuation of both the 
active potency of the cause and the passive potency of the 
effect.’ In the third place, the thesis was stated: one and the 
same act actuates both potencies,” and this act is the motion 
produced in the object moved." Fourthly, there came the 
ground of this position: if causation, actio, were an entity in- 
herent in the cause, then, since it is a motion, it would follow 
either that ““omne movens movetur,”’ or else that motion inheres 
in a subject without the subject being moved; but the latter is 
contradictory and the former would preclude the idea of an 
immovable mover; therefore, causation is not inherent in the 
cause but in the effect.” Finally, the objective difference be- 
tween action and passion was explained: both are really identi- 
cal with the motion of the recipient; they differ notionally, for 
action is this motion as from the cause, motus huius ut ab hoc, 


*Phys., 3, lect. 4, §6. 

"Ibid., §9. Definitions of active and passive potency: Met., 9, lect. 1. 

¥ unum actum esse utriusque, scilicet moventis et moti; idem enim est quod 
ést 2 movente ut a causa agente et quod est in moto ut in patiente et recipiente” (Phys., 
3, lect. 4, §9). 

"bid., §7. 

"1bid., lect. 5, §4. Just as motion in the cause as such implies an infinite series of 
movers with no first mover, so motion in the self-determining agent as agent involves an 
infinite regress of the self-determination. For a series of rediscoveries of this particular 
case of the Aristotelian argument, see De San, De Deo Uno (Louvain, 1894), I, 181 sqq.; 
Hentrich, Gregor vom Valencia und der Molinismus (Innsbruck, 1928); Santo Santoro, 
Velenzianismo o Delfinismo? Estratto della Miscellanea Francescana, XXXVII, f. 1, 2 
(Roma, 1938); Agostino Trape, Il concorso divino nel pensiero di Egidio Romano (un- 
; thesis 615, Pont. Univ. Greg., Roma, 1938). For the difficulties of the oppo- 
ite viewpoint when it comes to reconciling divine liberty with divine immutability, see 
Bannez, Scholastica Commentaria (Romae, 1584), p. 380; he had not thought of R. P. 

‘s “clair-obscur” but was in exactly the same fix. 
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while passion is the same motion as inhering in the effect, motu; 
huius ut in hoc.” 

It would seem that St. Thomas accepted this Aristotelian 
analysis as true and did not merely study it as a detached and 
indifferent commentator. Not only did he repeat the same expo- 
sition in commenting the parallel passage in the Metaphysics," 
while in the De Anima he argued that sound and hearing, in- 
stances of action and passion, must be one and the same reality, 
else every mover would also be moved;” but in works that are 
entirely his own the same view at least occasionally turns up. 
In the Summa the definition of actual grace appeals to the third 
book of the Physics for the doctrine that “actus moventis in 
moto est motus”;” the analysis of the idea of creation was based 
upon the Aristotelian identification of action and passion with 
motion;” and the fact that this identification involved no con- 
fusion of action with passion was adduced to solve the objection 
against the Blessed Trinity, namely, that since the divine Persons 
were identical with the divine substance they must be identical 
with one another.” Still, this is not the whole story. In his 
Sentences St. Thomas brushed aside the notion that action and 
passion were one and the same reality,” while in the parallel pas- 
sage in the Summa a solution is found that does not compromise 
the authority of Aristotle.” This difference involves a changed 
attitude, prior to the Pars Prima and perhaps posterior to the 
De Potentia,” raising the question of the initial Thomist view. 

In earlier works, then, the theory of causation seems to have 
been worked out on the analogy of the familiar distinction be- 
tween the esse ad and the esse in of the relation. In action one 
has to distinguish between a formal content described as ut ab 
agente or ut ab agente in aliud procedens, and, on the other 
hand, a reality, substantial or accidental, termed the principium 
actionis or the causa actionis or even loosely actio. This termin- 
ology is to be found no less in the Sentences than in the De 





1BPbys., 3, lect. 5, §13. 14Met., 11, lect. 9, §§2308-13. 
De Anima, 3, lect. 2. 1614 2ae, q. 110, a 2. 

1713, q. 45, a. 2, c. 1814, q. 28, a. 3, ad Im. 

192 dist. 40, q. 1, a. 4, ad Im. 2014 2ae, q. 20, a. 6, ¢., ad 2m. 


31C$. De Pot., q. 3, 2a. 2, 3; q. 8, a. 2, ad 7m, with 1a, q. 45, aa. 2, 3; q. 28, a. 3, 
Im. 
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Potentia,” but, at least in the latter work, it also is quite clear 
that the formal content is no more than a notional entity. In 
the two passages quoted below the reader will be able to verify 
the following six propositions: (A) Change from rest to activ- 
ity is change in an improper and metaphorical sense; (B) the 
reverse change from activity to rest takes place without any real 
change in the agent; (C) when the agent is acting there is no 
composition of agent and action; (D) what remains unchanged 
is the principium or causa actionis; (E) what comes and goes 
without changing the agent is the formal content, ut ab agente; 
(F) the analysis holds even in the case of a created agent such 


as fire: 


Et ita relatio est aliquid inhaerens, licet non ex hoc ipso quod est relatio; 
sicut et actio ex hoc quod est actio, consideratur ut ab agente; in quantum 
vero est accidens, consideratur ut in subiecto agente. Et ideo nihil prohibet 
quod esse desinat huiusmodi accidens (B) sine mutatione eius in quo est; quia 
sua ratio non perficitur prout est in ipso subiecto sed prout transit in aliud; 
quo sublato, ratio huius accidentis tollitur (E) quidem quantum ad actum 
sed manet (D) quantum ad causam; sicut et subtracta materia, tollitur cale- 
factio (F) licet maneat calefactionis causa.” 

Quod autem attribuitur alicui ut ab eo in aliud procedens non facit com- 
positionem cum eo, sicut (C) nec actio cum agente . . .; sine aliqua muta- 
tione eius quod ad aliud refertur, potest relatio desinere ex sola mutatione 
alterius; sicut etiam de actione patet (B) quod non est motus secundum 
actionem nisi metaphorice et improprie sicut (A) exiens de otio in actum 
mutari dicimus; quod non esset si relatio vel actio significaret aliquid in 


subiecto manens.”* 


22) dist. 32, q. 1, a. 1; De Pot., q. 7, a. 9, ad 7m. St. Thomas used the term “‘actio,” 
to denote: (A) the principle from which the action proceeds; (B) the effect which the 
action produces; (C) various aspects of the producing. In the sense (A), ectio is the 
divine substance, the accidental act in the creature (actio media intrinseca), the acci- 
dental act in the medium (ectio media extrinseca). In the sense (B), actio means per- 
fection in general, emergeia, or perfection produced in the agent, immanent action, or 
perfection produced in a subject distinct from the agent, transient action. In the sense (C), 
called by some later writers “transient action,” we have the notional relation of the cause 
to the effect, the formal content of u# ab agente, the causal influxus of actus ab agente 
in alind, and the Aristotelian real relation of the motion in the effect to the cause. While 
St. Thomas always treats each issue with sufficient clarity for the matter in hand, the 
ambiguity of his terminology results in mystification for a reader who demands a com- 

explanation of everything in each isolated text. Particularly complex is the account 
of the distinction between immanent and transient action (Mef., 9, lect. 8, §§1864, f.; 
1 dist. 40, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1m; De Ver., q. 8, a. 6; C. Gent., 2, 1; 1a, q. 18, a. 3, ad 1m; 
q 54, aa. 1, 2). Other sources of difficulty are the actio media from the Liber de Causis 
(cf. supra, notes 3-5, and 1a, q. 54, a. 1, ad 3m.), the tendency to use the term “operatio,” 
to denote motion in the broad sense (cf. infra, note 1), and above all the issue treated 
in the text. 23De Pot., q. 7, a. 9, ad 7m. 24]bid., a. 8, c 
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If our interpretation of these passages is correct, then at least ip 
the De Potentia St. Thomas had arrived at a theory of action 
that was in essential agreement with Aristotle’s. Evidently th 
two terminologies differ completely: on the Aristotelian view 
action is a relation of dependence in the effect; on the Thomis 
view action is a formal content attributed to the cause as caus- 
ing. But these differences only serve to emphasize the fund:- 
mental identity of the two positions: both philosophers keenly 
realized that causation must not be thought to involve any red 
change in the cause as cause; Aristotle, because he conceived 
action as a motion, placed it in the effect; St. Thomas, who con- 
ceived it simply as a formal content, was able to place it in the 
cause; but though they proceed by different routes, both arrive 
at the same goal, namely, that the objective difference between 
posse agere and actu agere is attained without any change 
emerging in the cause as such.” 

This real agreement in terminological difference solves the 
problem of St. Thomas’ thought on causation. John of St. 
Thomas listed the passages in which action is placed, now in the 
agent and now in the recipient; from this he drew the conclu- 
sion that action, according to St. Thomas, was inchoatively in 
the agent and perfectively in the recipient.” But in point of 
fact St. Thomas simply had two ways of saying that action 
involved no new entity in the agent; and so far was he from 
differing really from Aristotle that he seems to have been quite 
unaware of even his terminological departure from the Aris- 
totelian position.” This latter fact not only solves Cajetan’s 





25To later scholastics this seemed impossible a priori: they held that ‘Peter not acting” 
must be really different from “Peter acting.” They refused to believe that St. Thoms 
could disagree with them on this; in fact, St. Thomas disagreed. See Phys., 3, lect. 5, 
§15, on the analogy of the predicaments; cf. 1 dist. 32, q. 1, a. 1; De Pot., q. 7,%% 
For an apriorist attempt to eliminate this analogy, see F. X. Maquart, Rev. de Phil., XXX 
(1925), 142. 26Phil, Nat., 1a, q. 14, a. 4 (ed. Reiser; I, 309 ff.) 

27The Aristotelian actio of Phys., 3, lect. 5, §13 is identical with the Thomist patie 
of ibid., §15. In 1a, q. 45, a. 2 it is laid down that action and passion are identical with 
motion; also that in creation there is no motion. From this it follows that in creation 
there is neither action nor passion; but that is not the conclusion St. Thomas draws 
Why? Because after citing Aristotle St. Thomas immediately reverts to his own differeat 
terms: his action is a relation of the agent to the patient; his passion is a relation of th 
patient to the agent; these relations do not disappear when the motion is i 
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perplexity over the apparent divergence between the Commen- 
tary on the Physics and regular Thomist usage but also provides 
the most conclusive evidence against such a position as Billuart’s 
that a real distinction in the agent between potentia agendi and 
ipsa actio is one of the pillars of Thomist thought.” 


II. CAUSATION IN TIME 


The previous section examined causation in the purely gen- 
eral case. It raised the question: What is the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition of the objective truth of the proposition, A 
causes B? We have now to take a further step. A cause that 
acts in time, acts at a given time, neither sooner nor later. We 
have to discover why it does not act sooner and what makes it 
act when it does. 

This issue lies at the very foundation of the Aristotelian cos- 
mic system in which the intermittent motions of terrestrial 
natures are caused by the perpetually and uniformly gyrating 
spheres, while this motion in its turn is caused by the immovable 
mover.” It was because Aristotle could not conceive the im- 
movable mover as the immediate cause of the quandoque 
moventia et mota of this earth that he invented the mediatory 
role of the heavens and postulated a cosmic hierarchy.” But if 
Aristotle was so preoccupied with this problem, it cannot be 
supposed that St. Thomas never gave it a thought or even that 
he treated it in some obscure or merely allusive manner. In 
fact, in his commentaries on Aristotle he was more explicit than 
Aristotle himself. He argued as follows: 

A motion taking place at a given time presupposes more than 
the existence of mover and moved, else why did the motion not 
take place sooner? Obviously there must have been some ina- 
bility or impediment to account for the absence of motion. 
With equal evidence this inability or impediment must have 
been removed when the motion was about to take place. It is 


*Cajetan, In 1m, q. 25, a. 1; Billuart, De Gratia, Diss. 5, a. 2, §2 (Paris, 1872; III, 130). 
ard Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 1, Introd., pp. cxxx ff. 
Phys., 8, lect. 13, §§8, 9; Met., 12, lect. 6, §§2510 ff.; De Gen., 2, text. 56. 
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even more evident that such removal must itself be anothy 
motion, prior to the motion in question ; and though St. Thoms 
did not use the term, we may refer to this prior motion as a pre. 
motion. Finally, the premotion necessarily involves a premove 
and, if the problem of causation in time is to be solved, the pre. 
mover must be distinct from the original mover and moved." 

This Aristotelian doctrine of premotion must be carefully 
distinguished from the later Bannezian doctrine. The latte 
postulates a premotion whenever a creature is a cause; but the 
Aristotelian doctrine postulates a premotion whenever a caus 
acts in time. Though practically the two universes of discourse 
coincide, for the human will is included explicitly among tem- 
poral agents,” it remains that there is a radical difference of 
approach. In the second place, the Bannezian premotion is 
natura prius and not tempore prius. But the Aristotelian pre- 
motion evidently is tempore prius: it led Aristotle to infer the 
eternity of the world on the ground that, since every change 
presupposed a prior change, there could be no first change;* 
and St. Thomas refuted this conclusion, not by substituting a 
premotion that was natura prius, but by arguing that what 
came first was not in the category of change but creation, and 
that creation, so far from taking place in time, includes the pro- 
duction of time itself.“ In the third place, the Bannezian pre- 
motion is constituted by a greater actuation of the agent; it 
gives the created agent a special participation of the pure act of 
being; and it tends to identify this special participation with an 
anti-Aristotelian and anti-Thomist actio in agente. On the 
other hand, the Aristotelian premotion as understood by St. 
Thomas affects indifferently mover or moved, agent or patient; 
explicitly it is vel ex parte motivi vel ex parte mobilis;" and 
what it brings about is not some special participation of absolute 
being but, again explicitly, some relation, disposition, proximity 
that enables mover to act upon moved.” Finally, while th 

S1Phys., 8, lect. 2, §6. 821 bid., §8. 331 bid., §6. 
SI bid., §§18-20; C. Gent., 2, 31-38. = Pbys., 8, lect. 2, §6; cf. §8.  **Ibid., §8. 
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Bannezian premotion is a metaphysical mystery, the Aristotelian 
is as plain as a pikestaff. On the latter view an iceberg at the 
Pole will not be melted by the sun; to have the motion, melting, 
it is necessary to change the relative positions of the sun and 
the iceberg; and this may be done either by sending the iceberg 
towards the equator or moving the sun up above the Arctic 
circle. Nothing could be simpler or more evident. 


Il. ARISTOTELIAN PREMOTION AND THOMIST APPLICATION 


The question now arises: Did St. Thomas have two theories 
of premotion, a theory derived from Aristotle in terms of time, 
and another metaphysical theory to correspond to the Ban- 
nezian concept of praedeterminatio physica? It has been 
thought that his theorem of God applying each agent to its 
activity” refers to such a metaphysical doctrine, and it is our 
immediate concern to examine this view. We beg to note that 
the issue here is not whether or not St. Thomas taught physical 
predetermination but whether or not that was his meaning 
when he spoke of application. 

In the first place, then, it is certain that St. Thomas once used 
the term, applicare, to refer to an Aristotelian premotion. In 
the Commentary on the Metaphysics he wrote: “quando pas- 
sivum appropinquat activo in illa dispositione qua passivum 
potest pati et activum potest agere, necesse est quod unum 
patiatur et alterum agat; ut patet quando combustible appli- 
catur igni.”* Here we have the verb, applicare; the context 
deals with Aristotelian premotion, as is clear both from its con- 
tent and from the parallel passage in the Commentary on the 
Physics.” Therefore, in at least one instance, application means 
Aristotelian premotion. 

But this is not the sole coincidence of Thomist application 
and Aristotelian premotion. The latter is a condition of motion 
which is distinct from the existence of mover and moved; in 


—_— 


nc Gent., 3, 67, 70; De Pot., q. 3, a. 7; 1a, q. 105, a. 5. 
‘Met., 9, lect. 4, §1818. 39Pbys., 8, lect. 2, §8. 
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similar fashion the former is distinct from the collatio aut con 
servatio virtutis activae.” Next, Aristotelian premotion holds 
for all agents in time, voluntary as well as natural; Thomist 
application proves that God operates in the operation no less of 
the will than of natural causes.” Again, Aristotelian premotion 
is prior in time; the examples of Thomist application lead to the 
same conclusion, for presumably the cook puts meat on the fire 
to apply the fire to cooking,” the woodsman swings his axe be- 
fore the axe is applied to chopping,” the man moves his knife 
before the knife is applied to cutting.“ Finally, like the Aris- 
totelian premotion, the Thomist application seems to be vel ex 
parte motivi vel ex parte mobilis: in the examples of the knife 
and the axe application is by moving the mover; in the example 
of cooking application is by moving the moved. 

In the third place, St. Thomas does not merely assert but also 
proves that God applies all agents to their activity. In the 
Contra Gentiles this proof consists in referring the reader back 
to the Aristotelian demonstration of a first mover in Contra 
Gentiles I, 13. In the De Potentia the proof is simply a descrip- 
tion of the Aristotelian cosmic hierarchy: the terrestrial alfer- 


antia alterata are moved by the celestial alterans non alteratum,” | 


and this successive dependence does not cease until one arrives 
ultimately at God; therefore, it necessarily follows that God 
moves and applies every agent.“ I submit that this argument is 
valid only on the assumption that application is an Aristotelian 
premotion; nothing follows necessarily from the Aristotelian 
cosmic scheme except the intermittent motion that the cosmic 
scheme was erected to explain. 

In the fourth place, Thomist application is effected by some 
motion.” But according to St. Thomas, all motion is effected 





De Pot., q. 3, a. 7. ‘bid. 42C. Gent., 3, 67. 

4814, q. 105, a. 5. 44De Pot., q. 3, a. 7. 

45By definition, alteration is change in the sensibilia per se (Phys., 7, lect. 4, 5); it pre 
supposes the local motion of its cause (Phys., 8, lect. 14, §3); hence the heavenly spheres, 
the highest cause undergoing local motion, are the primum alterans. 

6De Pot., q. 3, a. 7. *7]bid.; and C. Gent., 3, 67. 
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scording to the divine plan, and this plan calls for a hierarchic 
universe in which the lowest things are moved by the middle- 
most and the middlemost by the highest.“ Not only did St. 
Thomas at all times clearly and explicitly affirm a mediated 
execution of divine providence, but he even argued that there 
would be no execution whatever of divine providence unless 
God controlled the free choices of men and of angels through 
whom the rest of creation was administered.“ This position 
leaves no room for the theory that God gives each agent some 
ultimate actuation to constitute it as here and now acting. 
In the fifth place, one must observe that the Thomist cosmic 
| system does not admit the impertinence of crucial experiments. 
There exists an anomalous divergence between the general and 
| the detailed affirmations of cosmic hierarchy. In general state- 
ments St. Thomas always asserted a restricted hierarchy in the 
field of motion and change,” and this logically implies that 
| every subordinate cause receives some actuation from the im- 
_ mediately higher cause. But when one gets down to details, one 
| has to distinguish between the instances in which the fiction of 
celestial influence can be carried through plausibly and the in- 





: stance in which it cannot and is not. Thus, the celestial spheres 


cause a secondary conservation of terrestrial beings,” a task that 
is as important as it is vague when one recalls that the mixture 
of humors that are health to a lion would be death to a man.” 
Similarly, the spheres effect the variation of the seasons and so 
have a large role in generation and corruption; moreover, the 
lower spheres each have their special influences, which have 


os 


2 dist. 15, q. 1, a. 2; De Ver., q. 5, aa. 7-10; C. Gent., 3, 77-83; De Pot., q. 5, aa. 
$-10; 1a, q. 22, a. 33 q. 103, a. 6; q. 110, a. 13 q. 115, a. 3; and passim. 

"C. Gent., 3, 90. 

“Brief description of hierarchy, Met., 6, lect. 3, §§1207-9; always affirmed, see note 
4% supra; but restricted inasmuch as God alone creates, 1 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1; 2 dist. 1, 
% 1, aa, 1-3; and alone can create, C. Gent., 2, 21; 3, 66; De Pot., q. 3, a. 4; 1a, q. 44, 
4 2; De Subst. Sep., 10; also restricted in the sense that God alone produces the soul or 
acts on the will interiorly, 2 dist. 15, q. 1, a. 3; C. Gent., 3, 84-89; la, q. 115, a. 4; 
alo restricted inasmuch as God could move corporeal things directly if he chose, 1a, q. 
105, aa. 1, 2; and inasmuch as angels can and do intervene directly, 1a, q. 110, a. 1, ad 2m. 

Neg. 104, a, 2. 52Phys., 7, lect. 5, §6. 
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given rise to the epithets of saturnine, jovial, martial, mercurial, 
and the like.” Finally, they have a very clearly defined role to 
play in the speculative embryology™ of the age, and this gives 
rise to the otherwise perplexing statement that “homo genera 
hominem et sol.” 

But take the instance of the substance, fire, with its accidental 
form, heat, and its operation, heating. The law of cosmic 
hierarchy gives us the principle: “ignis quantumvis habeat 
calorem perfectum non alteraret nisi per motionem corporis 
caelestis."" Now, what further perfection or actuation does 
the celestial body give to indefinitely perfect heat to enable it 
actually to warm something else? The matter is not left either 
to our fancy or to our logic, for St. Thomas treated the issue in 
some detail; he maintained that fire is always determinata ad 
calefaciendum but this determination presupposes the activity 
of higher causes.” In other words, the influence of the spheres 
is necessary not because indefinitely perfect heat needs further 
actuation but because, according to the assumptions of cosmic 
hierarchy, a lower cause has to be a lower cause and, unless it is 
subordinate, then it cannot be a cause at all. To be contrasted 
with this position on the action of fire is the position on the in- 
strumental action of the seed in generation: the latter besides its 
natural properties and the influence it receives from the gen- 
erator also has quidam calor ex virtute corporum caelestium." 
In this case the motion of the spheres produces something in the 
moved ; but in the case of fire St. Thomas had every opportun- 
ity to affirm such an effect but preferred simply to affirm the 
logic of the cosmic system without venturing to suggest that 
fire cannot burn unless the heat of the spheres is added to its 
own heat.” 





58Met., 12, lect. 6, §2511; lect. 9, §2561. 5414, q. 118, a. 1, ad 3m. 

5514 2ae, q. 109, a. 1. 56De Pot., q. 5, a. 8, ad 1m; cf. De Caelo, 2, lect. 4, §13- 

5T1a, q. 118, a. 1, ad 3m. 

%8Indeed, what is asserted with such confidence in the De Potentia and the Prime Se 
cundae is only a probable opinion on the authority of Simplicius in the De Caelo: see notes 
$5, $6. 
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Now, this anomaly of the cosmic hierarchy offers a very satis- 
factory explanation of the divergence among even the most 
studious interpreters of St. Thomas. Follow the general prin- 
ciples, and the fact that a mover implies a motion in the moved 
will lead inevitably to a position resembling the Bannezian. On 
the other hand, study the details, distinguish principles from 
evident fictions, reduce principles to a logical unity, and it is 
equally likely that one will attempt with Fr. Stufler to make out 
that God moves all things merely because he conserves them. 
Both procedures are equally logical and, for that very reason, 
both are mistaken. What St. Thomas held is not a question of 
logic but a question of history. No doubt, logic and history 
would coincide were the Aristotelian cosmic hierarchy not a 
blunder. But it was a blunder, and the circumstances of his 
age forced St. Thomas to take it over. Hence the very logical 
attempts of later interpreters could not escape the nemesis of 
giving the original blunder a new form; and by the very excel- 
lence of their logic they were bound to arrive at various differ- 
ent forms, for “ex falso sequitur quodlibet.” 


IV. THe EssENCE OF THE IDEA OF APPLICATION 


In the preceding section we argued that Aristotelian premo- 
tion and Thomist application coincide. Were, however, this 
coincidence perfect, one might expect the idea of application to 
make its appearance in the Sentences; in fact, it does not appear 
before the Contra Gentiles. Accordingly we have now to deter- 
mine what the Thomist idea of application adds to Aristotelian 
premotion. 

In this task the first step is to grasp the difference between 
the views of St. Thomas and of later theologians on the certi- 
tude of providence. To the latter, providence was certain in all 
cases because it was certain in each, because each and every 
action of the creature required some special divine intervention. 
But to St. Thomas providence was certain in each case because 
it was the cause of all cases: the mover moves the moved if the 
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pair are in the right mutual relation, disposition, proximity; th 
mover does not, if any other cause prevents the fulfillment 
this condition; but both the combinations that result in motion 
and the interferences that prevent it must ultimately be reduced 
to God who is universal cause, and therefore divine providence 
cannot be frustrated.” The ground of this evident difference 
lies in the fact that, while later theologians were preoccupied 
with divine control of free will, St. Thomas was preoccupied 


TFERESE 


2FCE 


with the Aristotelian theorem that all terrestrial activity is con- of ¢ 
tingent. ie 

Aristotle had refuted determinism by appealing to the per} °?? 
accidens, that is, to the fortuitous combinations and interfer- <A 


ences of causes and the fortuitous coincidences of unrelated 
predicates in the same subject.” He argued that the per acci-§ P™ 


dens upset both premises of the determinist position: it showed a 
both that, granted the cause, the effect did not necessaarily fol- . 
con' 


low and, as well, that not every effect had a causa per se.” More- 
over, not only did he deny the possibility of science with respect | "8 





to the per accidens,” but he considered this objective lack of A 
intelligibility to be absolute; the per accidens arose simply from an 
the multi-potentiality of prime matters” and not at all from the 
ei > . ° - aE exce 
plans of divine providence of which Aristotle knew nothing. the 
Now, while Scotus looked upon Aristotle as a benighted ae 
pagan for his theory of terrestrial contingence, St. Thomas be 
r : 
591, q. 103, a. 7; cf. Met., 6, lect. 3; C. Gent., 3, 94; la, q. 115, a. 6; q. 116, a 1. a ogee 
Mert., D, 6, 7, 30; 101Sb16£f, 1017a8ff, 1025a14ff and 24ff. M4 
61Met., E, 2, 3; K, 8; Met., 6, lect. 3; Peri Herm., 1, lect. 13, 14; C. Gent., 3, 72, % at | 
94 noting argument against Albumazar in 86 and the inconstancy of terminology; for "P, 
brief and clear account, see 1a, q. 115, a. 6; q. 116, a. 1. a, 2); 
2Met., E, 2; 1027a19-28; K, 8; 1064b15-65b1. De Vi 
8Met., E, 2, 1027213; E, 3, 1027b10-16; K, 8, 106525. m7 
“The activity of Aristotle’s first mover is to contemplate himself (Mef., 12, lect. 8) | 47,4 
and be the object beloved by the animated heavens (ibid., lect. 7); his causality is ef bat | 
ficient only in the sense of “appetibile apprehensum movet appetitum” (Ross, Metaphysics, my 


I, Introd., p. cxxxiv; De Amima, 3, lect. 15); hence Aristotle compares his universe to# f Causae 
Greek household in which the heavenly spheres, like sons of the family, have their court 
mapped out for them, while terrestrial bodies, like slaves and domestic animals, wander 
about at random (Mef., 12, lect. 12, §2633). See also note 30 supra. 
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§} adopted the more difficult policy of salvaging as much of Aris- 
Ft totle as was compatible with Christian doctrine. As one might 
expect, such a policy could not be executed at a single stroke. 
In the Sentences, in which Avicenna was the great philosophic 
influence,” one finds clear and unequivocal affirmations of 
Christian providence; still, the speculative work gets little fur- 
ther than basic definitions,” and theoretical short-comings are 
evident. Thus, both predestination and reprobation are in terms 
of divine foreknowledge with no apparent mention of divine 
causality.” Again, divine permission seems to be indifferent to 
opposite courses of creaturely action;“ and one can even read 
the words, “Multa fiunt quae Deus non operatur.”” 

In the De Veritate the question of the causal certitude of 
acci.§ Providence is raised." In the case of necessary causes such as the 
veil celestial spheres, it is affirmed both with respect to general re- 
; fol.) sults and with respect to each particular effect. In the case of 
fore.) Contingent causes such as terrestrial agents, it is affirmed with 
spect regard to general results but denied with regard to each particu- 
kc of | lat case. However, there is an apparent exception to the latter 
trom | Tule, for dogmatic data require the affirmation of causal certi- 
the | ude with regard to the predestination of the elect. Still, this 
ng" exception is only apparent. Not each act of the elect but only 
hted | the general result of salvation is causally certain; just as God 
makes certain of the perpetuity of the species by the vast num- 
ber of its members, so also he makes certain of the salvation of 


1. — 
"M. M. Gorce, O.P., Bull Thom., 1930, 183. 
2, 96, %1 dist. 39, q. 2, aa. 1, 2; dist. 40, q. 1, aa. 1-3. 
; for "Predestination includes propositum, preeperatio et pracscientia exitus (1 dist. 40, q. 1, 
a, 2); reprobation is praescientia culpee et praeparatio poenae (1 dist. 41, q. 4, a. 1); cf. 
De Ver., q. 6, 2. 3; 1a, q. 23, aa. 3, 5. 

issio respicit potentiam causae ad utrumque oppositorum se habentem” (1 dist. 
8) | 47, q. 1, a. 2); cf. 1 dist. 40, q. 2, a. 1, ad 6m; De Causis, lect. 24. 
s ef- 1 dist. 47, q. 1, a. 2; yet cf. 2 dist. 37, q. 2, a. 2. 
ysics, "1 use “causal certitude” to translate “certitudo ordinis” where the “ordo” is “ordo 
tos | Cause ad effectum” (De Ver., q. 6, 2. 3, ¢.)- 
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the elect by imparting so many graces that either the predg. 
tined does not sin at all or, if he does, then he repents and rise 
again.” 

In the Contra Gentiles this transitional position no longer 
appears. The theorem of divine transcendence was worked out, 
and Cicero’s objection that causally certain providence and 
human freedom were incompatible was brushed aside as frivol- 
ous.” But this position will concern us in our next article; our 
immediate point is that simultaneously St. Thomas had achieved 
the higher synthesis of Aristotelian contingence and Christian 
providence. In Aristotle, terrestrial contingence had its ulti- 
mate basis in his negation or neglect of providence: events hap- 
pened contingently because there was no cause to which they 
could be reduced except prime matter, and prime matter was 
not a determinate cause. Antithetical to this position was the 
Christian affirmation of providence, for divine providence 
foresaw and planned and brought about every event. The 
Thomist higher synthesis was to place God above and beyond 
the created orders of necessity and contingence: because God is 
universal cause, His providence must be certain; but because 
He is a transcendent cause, there can be no incompatibility be- 
tween terrestrial contingence and the causal certitude of provi- 
dence.” 

It is now possible to answer the question raised at the begin- 
ning of this section: Why did not St. Thomas affirm in the Se#- 
tences that God applies all agents to their activity? Why did 
application in its technical sense make its first appearance in the 
Contra Gentiles? The obvious answer is that before the latter 
work St. Thomas had not solved the speculative problems inci- 
dent to the conception of the causal certitude of providence. 
In the Sentences and in the De Veritate one can find affirms 





De Ver., q. 6, a 3, ¢ 72C, Gent., 3, 94. 
"31 bid.; cf. supra, notes 59, 61. 
Te occurs in a perfectly general sense in De Ver., q. 17, a. 1. 
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tions both of Christian providence and of Aristotelian premo- 
tion; one can find them not only separately but also conjoined, 
ss when the remote preparation for justification is explained by 
the loss of health or by a preacher’s admonition or by anything 
of the sort that will stimulate the will, because all such things 
are due to divine providence.” It remains that in these works 
divine providence cannot be associated with Aristotelian premo- 
tion in any but a vague manner. Only when St. Thomas settled 
down to the vast task of thinking out the Christian universe in 
the Contra Gentiles did he arrive at the truth that divine provi- 
dence is an intrinsically certain cause of every combination or 
interference of terrestrial causes. By the same stroke would he 
atrive at the practically identical truth that God applies every 
agent to its activity. Accordingly, we are led to infer that the 
esence of the idea of application is the Aristotelian premotion 
as informed by the Thomist causal certitude of divine provi- 
dence: “Deus igitur per suum intellectum ominia movet ad pro- 
prios fines.””* 


V. UNIveRSAL INSTRUMENTALITY 


We now have to take another step forward towards our goal. 
We have examined the general case of the meaning of causation 
and the particular case of the cause in time. Before we can con- 
sider the analogy between the causation of the Creator and that 
of the creature, it is necessary to obtain a grasp of the Thomist 
concept of universal instrumentality. First of all, then, this 
concept is a syncretist product. Not only did St. Thomas 
accept the Aristotelian cosmic system of first mover, celestial 
spheres, and terrestrial process, but he also accepted the Platonist 
idea of universal causes, that is, of causes that necessarily are the 
causes of any effect within a given category.” Among Thomist 


—_—- 


™2 dist. 28, q. 1, a. 4; De Ver., q. 24, a. 15. 

De Subst. Sep., 13, Mand. 1, 121. 

™$i esset forma ignis separata, ut Platonici posuerunt, esset aliquo modo causa omnis 
ignitionis” (12, q. 115, a. 1). See text of De Causis to lect. 1, 4, 6, 18. 
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universal causes, two were most conspicuous: God, who alone 
was proportionate to the production of being, whether sub. 
stantial or accidental; and the corpus caeleste, which had the 
official role of causing all terrestrial change.” Now, this Ph- 
tonist-Aristotelian syncretism could not but have the corollary 
of universal instrumentality; for an instrument is a lower caus 
moved by a higher so as to produce an effect within the category 
proportionate to the higher; but in the cosmic hierarchy all 
causes are moved except the highest and every effect is at least 
in the category of being; therefore, all causes except the highest 
are instruments.” 

So much for the fact of universal instrumentality. But, in the 
next place, if the instrument is to operate beyond its proper 
proportion and within the category of the higher cause, it must 
receive some participation of the latter’s special productive 
capacity. Such a participation is variously termed by St. 
Thomas an intentio, virtus instrumentalis, vis artis, virtus artis, 
similitudo per modum cuiusdam defluxus, proportio per modum 
naturae incompletae, esse incompletum, esse spirituale.” St 





18Met., 6, lect. 3, §§1207-9; De Pot., q. 3, a. 7, c., on instrumentality; De Subst. Sep. 
®@ and 12, Mand. 1, 107 and 112; la, q. 115, a. 3, ad 2m; Pbys., 2, lect. 6, §3; De Ver. 4 
$, a 9 

Best definition of instrument, De Ver., q. 27, 2a. 4, 7. Origin of idea, Aristotle, De 
Gen. Anim., 1, 21-2, 5; cited 4 dist. 1, q. 1, a. 4, qc. 2, ad 4m. Idea presented in account 
of generation, 2 dist. 18, q. 2, a. 3; De Pot., q. 3, aa. 11, 12; Met., 7, lect. 6-8, la, @ 
118, a. 1; of magic, De Occultis Oper. Nat.; of instrumentality of spheres, 2 dist. 15, ¢ 
1, a 2; 1a, q. 70, a. 3; and in treatment of Christ’s mediation, of prophecy, miracles, 
sacraments. On instrumentality of accidents, 1a, q. 115, a. 1, ad 5m. On limitations of 
instrument, la, q. 45, a. 5; q. 118, a. 2. 

This certainly is the meaning of proprius effectus Dei. Fr. Stufler’s attempt to reduce 
this idea to God’s exclusive role in creation and conservation is based on a narrow selec- 
tion of texts and overlooks the evident Platonist element in St. Thomas’ concept of the 
universal cause. See Stufler, Gott der erste Beweger aller Dinge (Innsbruck, 1936), PP 
67-83; also see the development in the premises of the analogy of operation, infra, note 
100 ff. 

‘lVirtus artis is the forme epprebensa of the artist on its way (“per modum defluxus,” 
De Ver., q- 27, a. 7) through the tools to the artifact. The intentio was the invert 
process of the forme coloris through the medium to the eye. Both are analogous to the 
esse incompletum of corporeal motion. On light and color: best passage, De Anime, 2, 
leet. 14; also 2 dist. 13, q. 1, a. 3; 2 dist. 19, q. 1, a. 3, ad Im; De Pot., q. 5,44 
(singular position on light); 1a, q. 67. Note that later works replace intentio by esse spit 
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Thomas explicitly affirmed the emergence of such a participa- 
tion in every case of actual action by instruments of the uni- 
versal principle of being;” but while to Fr. Stufler this is most 
probably just a bit of imagery,” to the later Thomist school it is 
with unlimited certitude their physical predetermination. In 
this case one is confronted not only with the difficulty, already 
mentioned, of attempting to argue rigorously from the cosmic 
system; there is in addition an objective obscurity to the general 
Thomist theory of the instrument. St. Thomas used the virtus 
instrumentalis not only to explain the universal mediation of 
our Lord’s Humanity, to explain miracles, prophecy, and the 
sacraments, but also to account for the occult operations of 
nature, the influence of magical pictures, and, with Aristotle, 
the generation of animals. The latter group clearly brings the 
element of myth into the theory of the instrument, and the 
presence of such myth precludes the possibility of determining 
what St. Thomas must mean whenever he speaks of instrumen- 
tality. 

But if we exclude the possibility of any apriorist solution, it 
remains that we do not consider the problem of the virtus in- 
strumentalis insoluble in any given particular case; for in par- 
ticular cases it may be possible to argue a posteriori from par- 
allel passages, and fortunately there is a very convincing series 
of parallels to the instrumental virtue affirmed by De Potentia, 
q. 3, a. 7, ad 7. This series runs from the Sentences to the 
Summa, and the parallel idea is the idea of fate. 

The Sentences point out that God is an intellectual agent and 
that his knowledge is causal, not because it is knowledge but 


-_—_— 


tuale; compare St. Albert, De Creaturis, 2, q- 21, a. § (Borgnet, 35, 205); Scotus, Oxon., 
2 dist. 13, q. 1 (Viv., 12, 616). Next, on motion in broad sense, De Anima, 3, lect. 12; 
im strict sense, Phys., 3, lect. 2, 3; Me#., 11, lect. 9; the latter is found only in three 
categories, Phys., 5, lect. 2-4; 6, lect. 5, §10; lect. 12; Me#., 11, lect. 12; on alteration, 
Phys., 7, lect. 4, 5; on augmentation, De Gen., 1 lect. 11-17; on relation of these to local 
motion, Phys., 8, lect. 14, §3. The analogy is that as a motion is to its term, so the pro- 
portion of the instrumental cause is to that of the principal (3a, q. 62, a. 4). 

"De Pot., q. 3, a. 7, ad 7m. 

"Stufler, Gott der erste Beweger, pp. 66 f.; yet cf. p. 106. 
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only inasmuch as it resembles the plan or design or art in the 
mind of an artisan. Moreover, this divine plan has a twofold 
existence: primarily it exists in the mind of God and there it is 
termed providence; secondarily it exists in the created universe 
and there it is termed fate.“ The parallel seems manifest: if 
providence is the art of the divine artisan, then fate is the virtus 
artis in his tools. Next, in the De Veritate one finds the follow- 
ing refinement: the divine ideas correspond to the essences of 
creatures, but providence corresponds to fate.” To this the 
Contra Gentiles adds that fate is impressed upon things, that it 
is unfolded in the course of events.” Hence, when in the De 
Potentia St. Thomas put to himself the crucial experiment of 
the cosmic system with respect to the operation of the first 
cause,” already he had in mind the concept of some real partici- 
pation of the divine design that was distinct from the natural 
forms of things, that was impressed upon them as they entered 
into the dynamic order of events. Thus, the much disputed De 
Potentia, q. 3, a. 7 ad 7 really presents nothing new; it asserts 
that, besides the natural form permanent in any given natural 
object, actual activity postulates some virtus artis, intentio, esse 
incompletum from the universal principle of being. Further, 
if we wish to know what precisely this elusive entity is, we have 
only to go on to the Summa where the idea of fate is expressed 
with a clarity and distinctness that defy equivocation. 

The Summa repeats the distinction between the divine plan 
in the mind of God and fate which exists in the created order. 
It recalls the quo actualiter agat of the De Potentia by adding 
that by fate things are ordained to produce given effects.” 
Again, as the De Potentia explains that things cannot act with- 
out the motus artis, so the Summa explains in what sense they 
cannot but act because of fate.” Finally, the general theory of 





$41 dist. 39, q. 2, a. 2, ad Sm; 1 dist. 38, q. 1, 2. 1. 
85De Ver., q. 5, a. 2, ad Im. %6C. Gent., 3, 92. 
87De Pot., q. 3, a. 7, ob. 7a. 8813, q. 116, a. 2, ¢. 897 bid., 2. 3. 
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the intentio advanced that this entity was a cause, not in itself 
but only in conjunction with other causes;” in the Summa one 
learns that fate is a cause, not in addition to, but in conjunction 
with, natural causes.” ‘The parallel seems as complete as could 
reasonably be demanded. What, then, is fate? It is the order of 
secondary causes; it is their disposition, arrangement, seriation; 
it is not a quality and much less is it a substance; it is in the 
category of relation. Together such relations give a single fate 
for the universe; taken singly, they give the many fates of 
Virgil’s line, “Te tua fata trahunt.”” 

Thus the intentio of De Potentia, q. 3, a. 7, ad 7, emerges into 
the clear light of day and proves to be but another aspect of the 
application mentioned in the body of the same article. Ap- 
plication is the causal certitude of providence terminating in 
the right disposition, relation, proximity between mover and 
moved: without it motion cannot take place now; with it 
motion automatically results. But the intentio is fate and fate 
is imply the dynamic pattern of such relations—the pattern 
through which the design of the divine artisan unfolds in 
natural and human history: again, without fate things cannot 
act; with it they do. Thus, fate and application and instru- 
mental virtue all reduce to the divine plan, and the divergence 
between Aristotle and St. Thomas is a divergence in the con- 
ception of God. Aristotle held that God moved all things by 
being the object of love for the intelligences or the animated 
spheres;™ but to St. Thomas God was more—a transcendental 
artisan planning history: “Deus igitur per suum intellectum 
omnia movet ad proprios fines.” 


VI. THe ANALOGY OF OPERATION 


In the first section of this article we arrived at the conclusion 
that St. Thomas conceived causation as a formal content in the 


"De Anime, 2, lect. 14; 2 dist. 13, q. 1, a. 3; De Pot., q. 5, a. 8. 
N19, q. 116, a. 2, ad 2m. 93] bid., ad 1m, ad 3m; cf. 3a, q. 62, 2. 4, ad 4m. 
"Met., 12, lect. 7; see note 64 supre. “De Subst. Sep., 13, Mand. 1, 121. 
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cause and a real relation of dependence in the effect. The inter- 
vening sections have been preparing the way for the present 
question: How did St. Thomas conceive the analogy between 
the causation of the Creator and that of the creature? The 
answer would seem to be that at all times St. Thomas drew an 
implicit distinction between a basic and a proximate analogy, 
One reads in the Sentences: “Omnis virtus ab essentia procedit, 
et operatio a virtute; unde cuius essentia ab alio est, oportet 
quod virtus et operatio ab alio sit.”” The dependence, esse ab 
alio, of the virtue or principle of causation gives the basic 
analogy; the dependence of the operation itself gives the proxi- 
mate analogy. 

Both the basic and the proximate analogies were derived from 
the Liber de Causis. The Arabic author of that very Platonist 
work had faced the Epicurean objection that the gods could not 
be supposed to “mix” in the trifling affairs of this world. This 
argument for divine indifference was refuted by a distinction 
between divine and created activity. In lower causes there is 
to be found a Aabitudo, res media, additio super esse; this inter- 
mediate—whether intrinsic or extrinsic, whether an accidental 
form in the agent, as brightness in the sun, or an accidental 
form in the medium, as brightness in the atmosphere—gives 
rise to the impression that activity “mixes” the agent with what 
he effects. But in the first cause there is no such continuator, 
res media, for God acts by his essence, the prima bonitas and 
virtus virtutum.” In this position it is easy to discern the origin 
of the Thomist analogy of the principle of operation. God is 
His own virtue; His essence, His potency, His action in the 
sense of principle of action—all are one.” On the other hand, 
in creatures one has to distinguish between the ipsum agens and 
the virtus qua agit." Finally, in the Pars Prima the principle of 





952 dist. 37, q. 2, a. 2, c. 

%De Causis, text to lect. 20-22; cf. 31 (Viv., 26, 555, 568). 

971 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4m; De Pot., q. 3, aa. 3, 7; 1a, q. 25, a. 1; q. $4, 2. 1. 
%8C, Gent., 3, 70; 1 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1. 
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the limitation of act by potency is employed to demonstrate 
that in God substance and principle of action are one, while in 
creatures there must be the fourfold composition of essence and 
existence, accidental potency and accidental act.” 

If the basic analogy is very easy to grasp, the proximate 
analogy involves the slightly difficult concept of “causing 
causation.” Suppose Peter to stand sword in hand and then to 
lunge forward in such a way that the sword pierces Paul’s heart. 
In this process there are only two products: the motion of the 
sword and the piercing of Paul’s heart. But while the products 
are only two, the causations are three: Peter causes the motion 
of the sword; the sword pierces the heart of Paul; and, in the 
third place, Peter causes the causation of the sword, for he 
applies it to the act of piercing and he does so according to the 
precepts of the art of killing. The sword is strictly an instru- 
ment, and its very causation is caused. Now, if causation in 
general is a relation of dependence, a caused causation is a rela- 
tion of dependent dependence. Again, if causation in general is 
a formal content, ut ab agente in aliud procedens, a procession, 
then to cause a causation is to make a procession proceed, to 
operate an operation, to operate within an operation. Such is 
the proximate analogy of operation. 

This, too, St. Thomas derived from the Liber de Causis. In 
the first proposition of that work occurs the phrase: “Et non 
fit igitur causatum causae secundae nisi per virtutem causae 
primae.” In his Commentary St. Thomas called upon Proclus 
for elucidation: 

Proculus autem expressius hoc sic probat. Causa enim secunda, cum sit 
effectus causae primae, substantiam suam habet a causa prima. Sed a quo 
habet aliquid substantiam, ab eo habet potentiam sive virtutem operandi. 
Ergo causa secunda habet potentiam sive virtutem operandi a causa prima. 


Sed causa secunda per suam potentiam vel virtutem est causa effectus. Ergo 
hoc ipsum quod causa secunda sit causa effectus, habet a prima causa; esse 





é ® 1a, q. 54, aa. 1-3. By the parallel with essence, “virtus” here means limiting potency; 
it is not to be confused with the Aristotelian accidental forms, heat, cold, etc., which are 
also termed “‘virtutes” but are actually hot, cold, and in potency to their opposites. 
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ergo causam effectus inest primo primae causae, secundo autem causy 


secundae. 


In this passage the idea of causing causation has its premise in 
creation-conservation: what causes the substance also causes 
the active potency; what causes the active potency also causg 
what the latter causes—indeed, causes the causation itself; for 
“hoc ipsum quod causa secunda sit causa effectus, habet a cauy 
prima.” 

However, if we follow the development of St. Thomas’ thought 
on God operating the operation of the creature, we readily 
observe that, while in the Sentences and in the De Veritate &. 
Thomas is ready to remain with the Liber de Causis and apped 
only to creation-conservation,” in the Contra Gentiles he lists 
six premises in proof of the proximate analogy,™ in the De 
Potentia he reduces these to four,” in the Pars Prima he sets 
forth three categories of premises.” Evidently this variation 
is concomitant with the developed idea of providence tha 
emerges in the Contra Gentiles: once St. Thomas had grasped 
a theory of providence compatible with Aristotelian terrestrial 
contingence, he began at once to argue that the creature's 
Causation was caused not merely because of creation and of 
conservation but also because of application, instrumentality, 
cosmic hierarchy, and universal finality. The De Potentis 
prunes this exuberance and omits the last two grounds; th 
Pars Prima restores the Aristotelian idea of God as cause accord- 
ing to the principle, “appetibile apprehensum movet appeti- 
tum.” 

Besides this positive concept of the proximate analogy, thert 
is a corresponding negative form: “Sicut habetur in Libro & 
Causis, quando causa prima retrahit actionem suam a causato, 


16“Operationis enim naturalis Deus est causa in quantum dat et conservat id quod o& 
principium naturalis operations in re. . . sicut dum conservat gravitatem in terra, quae @ 
principium motus deorsum” (De Ver., q. 24, a. 15.; see 1 dist. 37, q. 1, a. 1, ¢., ad 4m 
2 dist. 1, q. 1, a. 4, c; yet cf. 2 dist. 15, q. 1, a 2, ¢. 

W1C. Gent., 3, 67; cf. 66,70.  ™8De Pot., q. 3, a. 7. 10814, q. 105, a. 5. 
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oportet etiam quod causa secunda retrahat actionem suam ab 
eodem, €0 quod causa secunda habet hoc ipsum quod agit per 
actionem causae primae.”™ As is to be expected, this negative 
form undergoes the same variation in premises as the positive 
form. In the Sentences and the De Veritate we are told that 
lower causes cannot act without God;™ in later works we are 
told that they cannot act without the divine motion. 

This later affirmation of the proximate analogy in its inverse 
form is quite clear even from a purely logical approach. When 
St. Thomas writes, “quantumcumque ignis habeat calorem per- 
fectum, non alteraret nisi per motionem corporis caelestis,”™” 
one can hardly suppose him to mean that the heavenly spheres 
add some further perfection or actuation to what already is 
indefinitely perfect. When he immediately adds, “quantum- 
cumque natura aliqua corporalis vel spiritualis ponatur perfecta, 
non potest in actum suum procedere nisi moveatur a Deo,” 
his meaning becomes manifest. If it is difficult to suppose that 
further perfection is added to what is as perfect as you please, 
it is absurd to fancy the substance, fire, given every actuation 
conceivable and yet needing two further actuations, one from 
the spheres and still another from God. 

In conclusion one may compare the Thomist with later posi- 
tions. Both argue from the known motions of this world to 
the existence of a first mover; again, both argue from the per- 
fection of the first mover to further conclusions about created 
motions. But while later speculators affirm the existence of 
other motions than those already known, after the fashion of 
the astronomers who argued from known planetary motions to 
the existence of other planets, the conclusion reached by St. 
Thomas was simply a theorem—simply a profounder under- 
standing of motions already known or supposed. As Newton 
afirmed a “law” of gravitation, as Einstein affirmed a “theory” 


ade Pot., q. 5, a. 8, ¢. 1052 dist. 1, q. 1, 2. 4, c; De Ver., q. 24, 2. 15, ¢. 
1a 2ae, q. 109, aa. 1, 9. 10TTbid., a. 1. 1087 bid. 
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of relativity, so too St. Thomas affirmed the analogy of opera- 
tion, namely, that the causation of the created cause is itself 
caused; that it is a procession which is made to proceed; that it 
is an operation in which another operates. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The fundamental point in the theory of operation is that 
operation involves no change in the cause as cause. On Thomist 
analysis it involves a formal content between cause and effect; 
this is the procession, ut ab agente in aliud procedens. On Aris- 
totelian analysis it involves a real relation of dependence in the 
effect. The two analyses are really identical though terminolo- 
gically different. The consequent difficulty in terminology is 
heightened by the large variety of senses in which St. Thomas 
employs the word “actio.” 

Operation in time presupposes a premotion. But this pre- 
motion affects indifferently either the mover or the moved. 
Its function is simply to bring mover and moved in the right 
relation, mutual disposition, spatial proximity for motion nat- 
urally to ensue. When combined with the fact that God is the 
first mover in the cosmic hierarchy and that, as universal cause, 
God cannot be frustrated, this law of premotion yields the 
theorem that God applies all agents to their activity. This 
theorem occurred to St. Thomas only in the Contra Gentiles 
when he had worked out his theory of providence. Though in 
its original form it is inseparably bound up with the Aristotelian 
cosmic scheme and the Aristotelian idea of terrestrial contin- 
gence, still it may readily be given an independent formulation. 
Because the creature cannot act infinitely, it must have an 
object upon which or with respect to which it acts. Because the 
creature cannot create, it cannot provide itself with the objects 

of its own activity. Because God alone can create, God alone 
can provide such objects, and this provision is not by chance 
but in accordance with the divine plan. Therefore God applies 
all agents to their activity. 
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Again, the proportion of a cause is its nature; but God alone 
is being by nature, and so God is the sole proportionate cause of 
being; every other cause of being is an instrument. Further, the 
instrument, if it is to act, must have some participation of the 
proportion of the principal cause: unless the gramophone needle 
moves in the same dynamic pattern as did Caruso’s vocal cords, 
the gramophone will not make you hear Caruso’s voice. Simi- 
larly, without a participation of the art of the divine artisan, 
the creature cannot produce being, substantial or accidental. 
That participation is called fate; it is the dynamic pattern of 
world events, the totality of relations that contitute the com- 
binations and interferences of created causes; it stands in the 
created order to the uncreated plan of the divine artisan as the 
vibrations of the ether stand to the inspiration of Beethoven. 

Because St. Thomas developed this idea by combining the 
Aristotelian cosmic hierarchy of motion with the Platonist idea 
of universal causes, all terrestrial agents are also instruments of 
the celestial spheres. However, this conventional position breaks 
down when submitted to crucial experiment. Though St. 
Thomas was ready to credit the spheres with many marvellous 
influences, he was unwilling to affirm that fire cannot burn 
unless a celestial heat be added to the natural heat of that ele- 
ment; he simply asserted the logic of the cosmic scheme, that 
without the action of the primum alterans other causes of alter- 
ation could have no action. 

This impossibility of having an action is but an instance of 
the general analogy of operation. Apart from the basic analogy 
which maintains that God acts by his substance while creatures 
act by an accidental form or act, there is also a proximate 
analogy. On Aristotelian analysis, the causation of the Creator 
isan unconditioned dependence while that of the creature is a 
dependent dependence. On Thomist analysis, the causation of 
the Creator is an unconditioned procession, an ut ab agente that 
presupposes no other action; but the causation of the creature 
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is itself caused; this “causing causation” or making a proces- 
sion proceed is regularly described by the formula of operating 
in the operation of another cause. In the Sentences and the 
De Veritate God operates the operation of creatures because He 
is creator and conserver; in later works other grounds are more 
prominently asserted, namely, application, instrumentality, 
finality. In parallel fashion earlier works state that the creatures 
cannot operate without God while later works state that they 
cannot operate without the divine motion. 

The bearing of the foregoing on St. Thomas’ theory of gratia 
operans et cooperans is threefold. First, it enables one to get 
behind the sixteenth-century controversy to the intellectual 
field in which St. Thomas did his thinking. Secondly, it stands 
to operative grace as general to particular. Thirdly, it is neces- 
sary prerequisite to any attempt to understand the meaning and 
the development in Thomist texts on actual grace as operative 
and co-operative. 

(To be continued ) 


10%*Fioc autem est de perfectione supremi agentis, quod sua perfectio sibi sufficiat ad 
agendum, alio agente remoto; unde hoc inferioribus agentibus attribui non potest” (De Pot, 
q- 5, a. 8, ad 4m). 

“Virtus ignis semper est determinata ad calefaciendum, praesuppositis tamen causis priori- 
bus quae ad actionem ignis requiruntur” (ibid., ad 1m). 

“Ignis est proprium calefacere, supposito quod habeat aliquam actionem; sed eius actio 
dependet ab alio” (ibid., ad 5m). 

“Sicut omnis actio naturalis est 2 Deo, ita omnis actio voluntatis in quantum est actio 
non solum est a voluntate ut immediate agente sed a Deo ut primo agente” (De Ver., q- 22; 
a. 8). 

en potest dici quod [Deus] aliud quam ipsa natura operetur, cum non appareat ibi 
nisi una operatio” (De Pot., q. 3, 2. 7, sed contra); cf. C. Gent., 3, 70. See the texts on 
immediatio virtutis, supra, note 5. 
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THE THEORY OF THE SUPERNATURAL 


A CRITIQUE OF P. DE LA TAILLE 


WILLIAM R. O'CONNOR 
St. JosepH’s Seminary, DUNWoopDIE 


Theologians are everywhere actively interested in De la Taille’s theory 
of the supernatural, an exposé of which appeared recently in these pages.’ 
The theory is admittedly difficult, and will bear further exposition and 
analysis. With the simple purpose, then, of aiding in its understanding and 
evaluation, I wish to contribute some clarifications. They center about one 
point, namely, the created disposition and the relation it bears to the un- 
created act in the teaching of De la Taille. Is this disposition in no sense 
a modification that is antecedent to the union with the act, but always con- 
comitant with, or even subsequent to, the union? 


ONTOLOGICAL PRIORITY OF THE CREATED DIsPOsITION 


Father Donnelly claims that I misinterpret De la Taille when I speak as 
if I understood “‘the infused adaptation, disposition, or mutation to precede 
the union between the created potency and the uncreated act”; this, he 
claims, would quite evidently “destroy all immediacy in the union. De la 
Taille insists times out of number that the mutation is consequent upon, or 
better, concomitant with, the union; that it is the union itself; that in no 
wise is it an antecedent condition of the union between created potency and 
Uncreated Act.’ 

Twice again Father Donnelly insists that in mo sense does the disposition 
precede the union with the act: “Finally, it is absolutely essential that we 
continually bear in mind that this infused disposition, or adaptation, does 
in no wise precede the union”;* “For this modification, as actuation, looks 
to, and is caused by, the Act; and, as such, it can in no sense be an ante- 
cedent modification by means of which the Word would unite the humanity 
to Himself.’ 

These words are clear and admit of no misunderstanding: in mo sense 
does the disposition precede the union. Yet later in the same article Father 
Donnelly has this to say: 

“Of course, the presence of God by operation is necessary that the presence 
of God by communication may be had. But efficient causality does not ade- 
quately explain the supernatural order. 

1M. J. Donnelly, S.J., “The Theory of R. P. Maurice de la Taille, S.J., on the Hypo- 
static Union,” THrorocicat Srupies, II (1941), 510-526. 

"Ibid., p. $14, note 8. Cf. “A New Concept of Grace and the Supernatural,” Ecclesiastical 
Review, LXXXXVIII (1938), 401-413. 

5Op. cit., p. 516. {]bid., p. 518. 
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“Hence, in the Hypostatic Union we may say that God’s presence by oper. 
ation precedes, according to a priority of reason, His presence by communi- 
cation. His presence by operation is common to the whole Trinity. His 
presence by substantial communication of His Being is proper to the Word 
alone. Through God’s presence by operation the human nature is elevated 
by the infused disposition to a level where it bears the necessary proportion 
of potency to the Uncreated Act which subtantially actuates it. By God's 
presence by communication the potency is united with the Act as the 
terminus of the Hypostatic Union.” 

Here we have a precedence of the disposition, efficiently caused by the 
Blessed Trinity, over the union with the Word in the hypostatic union. The 
Trinity operates and causes the disposition; then the Word, the uncreated 
act, by a communication of Himself, unites Himself to the human nature 
already disposed for the union. There is an assertion of a precedence here 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the preceding statements that the dis- 
position in no wise precedes the union. Father Donnelly tells us that God's 
presence by operation has a priority of reason over His presence by com- 
munication. It is also true that a disposition has by its nature an ontological 
priority over that for which it disposes. Without this priority a disposi- 
tion has no meaning. 

There is no question about the fact that De la Taille excludes any temporal 
priority of the created disposition over the union between the created 
potency and the uncreated act. In excluding temporal priority, however, 
does he also exclude this ontological priority that necessarily belongs to 
every disposition? Clearly, no. He could not and at the same time remain 
true to his own reason as well as to the teaching of St. Thomas. 

Created actuation by the uncreated act, according to De la Taille, is veri- 
fied in the case of union with God through sanctifying grace and through 
the lumen gloriae, and in the hypostatic union. In each of these cases the 
actuation is a “disposition immédiate 4 l’Acte, et par conséquent non pas 
antécédent, mais introduite par l’Acte lui-méme. .. .”* This can only mean 
that there is no temporal priority of the disposition over union with the act, 
but it does not exclude the above-mentioned priority of the efficient causality 
of the Blessed Trinity making the human nature of Christ disposed for union 
with the Word in the hypostatic union, making the created intellect dis- 
posed for union with the uncreated intelligible form (and for the resulting 
intellectual operation) in the /umen gloriae, and making the soul disposed for 
the union with the Holy Spirit through the possession of sanctifying grace. 

St. Thomas expressly teaches that “dispositio prior est eo ad quod dis- 





5]bid., pp. $21-$22 (italics mine). 
® Actuation créé par Acte Incréé,” Resherches de Science Religieuse, XVIII (1928), 255- 
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ponit.”” From the point of view of efficient and final causality the Holy 
Spirit is prior to His effects, but, evidently, the disposition which He first 
causes efficiently is in turn prior from the point of view of dispositive, 
material causality to the presence of Him with whom it is preparing the 
soul to be united. Here are the words of St. Thomas: 

“Ordo aliquorum secundum naturam potest dupliciter considerari. Aut 
ex parte recipientis vel materiae; et sic dispositio est prior quam id ad quod 
disponit: et sic per prius recipimus dona Spiritus Sancti quam ipsum Spiri- 
tum, quia per ipsa dona recepta Spiritui Sancto assimilamur. Aut ex parte 
agentis et finis; et sic quod propinquius erit fini et agenti, dicitur esse prius: 
et ita per prius recipimus Spiritum Sanctum quam dona ejus. . . . Et hoc 
est simpliciter esse prius.”* 

A disposition that is an ens quo (such as sanctifying grace and the lumen 
gloriae) and not an ens quod does not destroy the immediacy of the union. 
St. Thomas tells us this when he says: “. . . per gratiam efficimur ipsi Deo 
conjuncti, et non mediante aliqua creatura.”® When grace is brought into 
being in the soul, there is a presence (and therefore a union) of the efficient 
cause of this disposition (the Blessed Trinity) with the soul. This union 
is ontologically (not temporally) prior to the union with the Holy Spirit. 
Sanctifying grace prepares the soul for an immediate union with this ineffable 
Guest. 


There is first (ontologically) the union and presence by operation, and 
then (again ontologically) the presence and union by communication. The 
first is a union with the Trinity as the efficient cause of the disposition: this 
union or presence is demanded by the fact that God’s operation is His 
essence. Once the created nature or faculty is suitably disposed, it is ready 
(again, not by a temporal but by an ontological priority) for an immediate 
union with the uncreated act, the divine essence, or the Person of the Word. 

Father Donnelly tells us that this modification or disposition is introduced 
into the human nature by the Word, that it is caused by the act which is 
the Word Himself, and that it constitutes the hypostatic union in its ful- 
ness."” This requires examination. 

In the hypostatic union it is not exactly the Word as such but the Trinity 
that causes the disposition, so that it is the Trinity that is present by this 
causal operation. The Word is indeed present in this operation, but only as 
one of the Trinity. This union by operation is not the hypostatic union, 
for the human nature of Christ was not hypostatically united to the Trinity. 


"In I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 1, quaest. 2. 
“Ibid., sol. 2. This order is considered secundum naturem, that is, ontologically. 
"Im I Sent., d. 14, q. 3. 
Theory, etc.” THeotocicar Srupms, II (1941), 518. For the sake of accuracy 
De la Taille says “introduced,” not “caused,” by the act: op. cit., p. 255. 
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St. Thomas tells. us: “Principium actus assumentis est virtus divina; terminy 
autem est persona. Virtus autem divina communiter et indifferenter » 
habet ad omnes personas.”"* There is certainly a priority of the principk 
of an act over its term. It is this priority we find in the divine natup 
causing the disposition, over the Word, the uncreated act, terminating th 
disposed human nature. The uncreated act does not efficiently cause o 
introduce the disposition: this is the function of the divine nature of th 
Trinity. It is the function of the act as such, the Word, to communica 
itself, that is, to terminate, the disposed created nature. 

This priority of union with the Trinity as causing the disposition, over 
union by communication of the uncreated act to the nature or potency 
already disposed, is found also in sanctifying grace, which is itself the dis 
position or created actuation, and in the lumen gloriae, which again is th 
disposition and actuation. In the hypostatic union we may call it the adapt 
tion, the mutation, the elevation or the traction of the human nature by 
the Trinity, that makes it disposed for termination by the Word. 

It is very important to observe that what is received into and by the 
created potency is not the uncreated act but the created actuation. The 
uncreated act cannot be received by or into any potency, as Father Donnelly 
well notes: “In pure actuation, the act is not received into . . . the potency: 
it merely terminates the potency which it actuates”;’? “God. . . will not k 
received into . . . our created intellect.” It is “the actuation” that 
“received into the created potency”™*; “the created intellect must receive 
into it a created disposition.”"* Clearly, then, the communication of the act 
does not mean its reception into the potency. Only the created actuation, 
the disposition, is received. 

Yet we are told on p. 514 that the disposition (he is speaking particularly 
of the lumen gloriae) “is but the communication to, or the reception of th 
act into, the potency.” Is there not a confusing here of the act with tk 
actuation, and vice versa? What we say of the actuation cannot be trant 
ferred to the act. The one is finite and created; the other is infinite an 
uncreated. There is a reception of the actuation, but mo reception of tk 
act. Communication in this case does not and cannot mean reception 

The disposition is efficiently caused by the Trinity. It is received int 
and by the potency. Simultaneously there occurs a communication on th 
part of the uncreated act of itself, which means that the disposed creattl 
nature or potency is now terminated by it and so is in union with it 
Ontologically, however, there is a priority of the disposition, caused by th 


Summa Theol., I q. 3 a. 5. 

120p. cit., p. 513. Again to be accurate, De la Taille denies dependence, not receptist 
of the act by the potency: “il y aura réception de l’Acte dans la puissance” (op. cit., p. 254) 

1830p. cit., p. $13. 1] bid. 151 bid., p. $14. 
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Trinity, together with the union with the Trinity that is involved in this 

ion, over the union by communication of the act, which means the 
termination of the disposed potency by the act. This is all I had in mind 
when I wrote of the infused disposition preceding the union between the 
created potency and the uncreated act.” 


THE THOUGHT oF DE La TAILLE 


Is this ontological priority of the disposition over the union by com- 
munication a misinterpretation of De la Taille? I do not believe that it is. 
On the contrary, I believe it is a point admitted by both De la Taille and 
Father Donnelly, but which neither of them has perhaps sufficiently stressed. 
However, the point at issue now is not what we may think of the priority 
of the disposition but what De la Taille actually taught. Here are some 
of the texts upon which I base my conclusion that in his teaching there is 
this ontological priority of the disposition over the union itself with the 
uncreated act. 

Quoting St. Thomas (3 Contra Gentiles, 53) De la Taille says: 

“Rien ne peut recevoir une forme supérieure, qu’a condition d’étre haussé a 
la capacité qu’il faut pour cette forme par une disposition. . . . Or l’essence 
divine est une forme supérieure 4 toute intelligence créée. Donc pour que 
lessence divine devienne espéce intelligible d’une intelligence créée . . . il est 
indispensable que l’intelligence créée soit élevée 4 ce [niveau] par une dis- 
position d’un ordre transcendant. .. . 

“De plus, soient deux termes qui n’étaient pas unis d’abord, et qui ensuite 
Sunissent: cela ne peut faire que moyennant une mutation soit de l’un et de 
Vautre, soit au moins de l’un des deux. . . . Or. il est impossible 4 l’essence 
divine d’étre mue. . . . Id faut donc que cette union commence par une 
mutation de Vintelligence créé.”""” 

This mutation, which is a necessary condition in order that the union 
with the espéce intelligible (the divine essence, in the case of the lumen 
glorise) may begin, is the disposition that is ontologically prior to the union, 
although it is simultaneous with the beginning of the union. De la Taille 
rules out temporal precedence of the disposition over both the union with the 
act and the operation that flows from the union. Speaking of the lumen 
sloriae he refers to it as: “Cette disposition et 4 I’Acte et a l’operation, qui 
est en méme teeps la mutation de la puissance, l’union entre la puissance 
et PActe, tout ceis. c’est la lumiére de gloire. . . .”"™ 


“What I said can be summed up in this sentence: “Hence, the presence of God by 
operation, causing this adaptation, is necessarily presupposed to His presence by communi- 
cation, but it is in the presence by communication that the supernatural essentially con- 
tate” (Eccl. Rev., LXXXXVIII [1938], 410-411.) 

"Actuation, etc.,” pp. 255-256 (italics mine.) 18[bid., p. 257 (italics mine). 
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Father Donnelly admits with de la Taille a precedence of the disposition 
over the operation that follows the union with the act. Yet De la Tail 
asserts that the lumen gloriae as a disposition plays a double role: it acts 
as a disposition to the uncreated intelligible form (the divine essence) » 
well as to the operation that succeeds: “Ce double réle de disposition 4 
forme intelligible incréée et de disposition 4 l’opération intellectuelle cor. 
respondante. . . .”"* Now I ask: if this disposition is ontologically prior tp 
the operation that follows the union of the created intellect with divine 
intelligible form, why should it lose its nature as a disposition and ceag 
to be prior (ontologically) to the uncreated intelligible form itself? It 
plays the same role in both cases: not temporal priority necessarily but cer- 
tainly ontological. 

A subject that receives is prior, in the sense of prerequisite, to the perfec- 
tion that it receives. The natural potency is prior to the actuation, the dis 
position, that it receives. When it is disposed, it is also ontologically prior 
to the higher, uncreated act whieh it does not receive but to which it is 
united terminally. The last disposition, which prepares the subject either to 
receive a created perfection or to be terminally united with the uncreated 
act, is always on the side of the potency, or the matter, and as such it must 
precede the act or form at least ontologically. When De la Taille says: “Par 
ailleurs toute disposition ultime 4 |’Acte, étant introduite par |’Acte lui- 
méme sur lequel elle s’ajuste, se trouve indissolublement liée 4 lui dans h 
puissance qu’il actue,”*° we must be careful about that “étant introduite 
par l’Acte lui-méme.” In the three cases of which he is speaking the efficient 
action of “introducing” the disposition is always an action of the divine 
nature that precedes, at least ontologically, the union of the suitably die 
posed created nature with the uncreated act. A last disposition may be simul- 
taneously present with the act for which it disposes, but as a disposition it 
must precede by nature that act or perfection with which it begins to estab- 
lish a union. “La présence de Dieu par opération est essentiellement prt- 
supposée 4 la présence de Dieu par communication.”™ 

In the article from which the above quotations have been taken, Deb 
Taille speaks of the three actuations or dispositions which are to be found 
in sanctifying grace, in the lumen gloriae and in the hypostatic union. Ib 
a later article he deals more at length with the difficult subject of t® 
created grace of the union. Here, too, he speaks of the created disposition 
or mutation caused efficiently by the Trinity in the human nature of Christ 
as ontologically prior to the relation of union with the Word and serving 
as the foundation of that union: “Il faut donc que le terme proprement # 
immédiatement visé par l’activité causale de la Trinité soit autre chose qv 


19] bid., note 1. 21bid., p. 263. 211 bid., p. 264 
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dla relation. Il faut que ce soit une mutation, d’ou la relation prenne 


. 2922 


This mutation can be called the (hypostatic) union; but if it is, it is not 
in the formal sense of a relation but only in the sense of a passive actuation 
of the humanity which is the foundation of the union taken in the formal 
sense: 

“Ma thése est qu’il y a un perfectionnement substantiel de la nature humaine, 
une mutation, qui fonde la relation dite d’union, et qui déja peut s’appeler 
union, non pas dans le sens formellement relatif, mais dans le sens d’une 
actuation passive de l’humanité par |’Etre incréé du Verbe auquel elle est 
conjointe comme la puissance 4 I’acte.”” 

“Cette passion corrélative 4 l’action unissante de la Trinité, c’est l’union 
passive: précisément, ce que j’affirme moi-méme comme le fondement de la 
relation.”** 

“Cette passion, que s’identifie la mutation, est donc, comme elle, le fonde- 
ment de la relation. . . . Cette mutation, qui est une passion, saint Thomas 
nous I’a décrite aussi comme une “traction” de la nature humaine vers le 
Verbe.”** 

This mutation in the humanity of Christ is not the relation that formally 
constitutes the hypostatic union, but something antecedent to it, and neces- 
urily so, since it is the foundation of the latter union: “C’est une passion, 
cest une union [that is, a union in the sense of a passive actuation of the 
human nature], c’est une traction, c’est une mutation réelle, qui n’est pas la 
relation, ni chose conséquente 4 la relation, mais entécédente, vu qu'elle la 
fonde.”26 

What is the cause of this mutation, this passive actuation, this traction 
of the human nature? It is not the Word as such, but the Blessed Trinity: 
"La cause efficiente, ce n’est pas le Verbe, plus spécialement que le Pére ou 
le Saint-Esprit; c’est toute la Trinité; c’est Dieu, en raison de l’unité de sa 
nature, et non pas en raison des propriétés personnelles. . . . Et si au lieu 
de langage rigoureusement théologique on préférait une appropriation, il 
faudrait répondre: La cause efficiente est le Saint-Esprit. . . .””” 

However, every actuation by the uncreated act bears two relations to the 
divinity. There is not only the relation of effect to cause; there is also the 
elation of actuation to act, which must not be confused with the former. 
Here we see clearly the priority secundum naturam of the production of 
the mutation or disposition by the efficient cause, the Blessed Trinity, over 
the union of the elevated potency with the act as the term of this union: 
*Entretien amical d’Eudoxe et de Palaméde,” Revue Apologétique, XLVIII (1929), 15. 
De la Taille speaks through Palaméde. 

"Ibid., p. 23 (italics mine). *41bid., p. 15 (italics mine). 

“Ibid., p. 20. °1bid., p. 24 (italics mine). 211bid., p. 133. 
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“La cause efficiente produit: l’acte [incréé] se donne, se communique, 3 um 
puissance qui regoit l’acte, et va se trouver unie 4 l’acte. Et ainsi l’actuation 
de la puissance par l’acte ne regarde pas l’acte comme une cause efficients 
mais comme le terme d’une union. . . .”™ 

The efficient cause, the Trinity, first (not temporally) produces the dis 
position, the mutation, the elevation, in the created potency (the soul, th 
intellect, or the human nature of Christ). Then the act (the Word, in th 
hypostatic union) gives itself, communicates itself, to the finite potency tha 
is now disposed to receive (sic) it. In receiving the act the potency find 
itself united to it, but it must, as a necessary condition, be made disposed for 
this reception. Is not this what De la Taille has already said: “La présence 
de Dieu par opération est essentiellement présupposée 4 la présence de Dieu 
par communication”?” 

Here, I believe, we are at the root of a great deal of the obscurity that 
envelopes this matter. There is a certain ambiguity in De la Taille himself 
when he speaks of the introduction of the disposition by the act, when he 
speaks of the reception of the act, and when he speaks of the union of the 
act with the potency. He tells us, for instance, that the infused adaptation, 
mutation, or disposition of the intellect, by which a proportion is established 
between the finite, created potency (the created intellect) and the infinite 
and uncreated act (the divine essence qua intelligible), is a “disposition im- 
mediately connected with the act and, as a consequence, not antecedent to, 
but introduced by the act itself... .”°° There is ambiguity in the use of the 
term introduced, for it can mean efficient causality (and then it refers t 
the Trinity or to the divine nature) or it can mean the quasi-formal causality 
that is to be found in the communication of the act as such to the potency 
already efficiently disposed by the Trinity to be terminated by it. 

This is most clearly seen in the case of the hypostatic union. The efficient 
cause of the mutation, the traction, of the human nature is not the Word a 
such, any more than it is the Father or the Holy Spirit as such. It is the 
Trinity, the divine nature, that causes and introduces this mutation, this 
disposition, this traction of the human nature up to (as it were) the Person 
of the Word. The Word in turn terminates the nature that the Trinity 
adapts for termination. The Word, the uncreated act, introduces the dit 
position only in the sense that it is one with the divine nature which, by it 
operation, causes the disposition; and “la présence de Dieu par opération est 
essentiellement présupposée a la présence de Dieu par communication.” 

This ambiguity lurks in the title of De la Taille’s article, “Actuation Créte 
par Acte Incréé.” Actuation—does this mean that the uncreated act as su¢h 
efficiently causes the created actuation? We are given this impression, but 


this is not the case. The act of which De la Taille is speaking in all thre 





%8]bid. (italics mine.) 2%Actuation, etc.,” p. 264. 1bid., p. 255. 
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cases does not properly or formally introduce or cause anything: it terminates. 
This is what he means when he says that it communicates or unites itself to a 
nature or potency that is divinely disposed for such a termination. The 
ambiguity is not removed until he distinguishes between the efficient causality 
of the Trinity and the quasi-formal causality of the uncreated act as such, 
and we see the ontological priority of the former (as causing the disposition) 
over the latter (as terminating the disposed nature). 

The same ambiguity, I believe, is to be found when he speaks of the 
created potency receiving the uncreated act, instead of (more accurately) 
receiving the created actuation." What Father Donnelly says is correct: 
"In pure actuation [that is, as opposed to information], the act is not re- 
ceived into . . . the potency: it merely terminates the potency which it 
actuates.” De la Taille, however, says exactly the opposite. Now, the ques- 
tion arises: May we say that the uncreated act is received into or by any 
potency? We may, of course, say with St. Thomas that by grace and the 
infused gifts “‘recipimus Spiritum Sanctum.” This statement does not com- 
mit us to any precise explanation as to ow we receive Him, nor is it equiva- 
lent to saying that the infinite act is received in or by a finite potency. 

It is, however, a different matter when, in speaking of the hypostatic 
union, we say that the Word, the uncreated act, is received into the finite, 
created human nature of Christ. Billot formally denies this. He says that the 
divine act of existence of the Person of the Word actuates the human nature 
without being received in it, and it is this that precisely constitutes the 
mystery of the hypostatic union: “. . . non assequimur quo pacto actus 
existentiae possit actuare aliquam naturam cifra receptionem in ill.” 

There is, finally, an ambiguity in De la Taille’s use of the term union. 
He refers to the lumen gloriae as a disposition that “constitutes the fact 
of the union in all its newness.”** In what sense does a disposition constitute 
a union? The expression is vague until, in speaking of the hypostatic union, 
he makes the distinction between union in the formally relative sense, which 
is the actual termination of the potency by the act, and union in the sense 
of a passive mutation or disposition in the human nature of Christ, which 
is the foundation of the relation called union in the former, formal, sense. 
Now we see that union in the passive sense—which is the disposition, muta- 
tion or traction of the human nature—is not a union with the Word as 
such, but with the Trinity. In this case, therefore, it is not formally the 
hypostatic union. Furthermore, union in the passive sense is not consequent 
upon the union in the formally relative sense, but antecedent to it onto- 
logically as its foundation. 


; “bid., p. 254: “I y aura réception de l’Acte dans la puissance”; p. 255: Disposition . 

introduite par I’Acte lui-méme, dont . . . elle n’est que . . . la reception dans la puissance”; 

“Tateetion, etc.,” p. 133: “I’Acte se donne, se communique, 4 une puissance qui recoit l’Acte.” 
De Verbo Incarnato (Rome, 1927), p. 144. 33 Actuation, etc.,” p. 256. 
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This precedence of the disposition as such over union with the act j 
contained in the following statement: 

“, . . la puissance par rapport 4 |’Acte ne sera pas naturelle, mais obédien. 
tielle; et pour que s’établisse entre elle et lui la correspondance ou proportin 
voulue, elle aura besoin d’une adaptation divinement infuse; adaptation sub. 
stantielle, s’il s’agit de l’ordre 4 |’étre, comme dans I’union hypostatique, 
adaptation ou disposition habituelle, s’il s’agit de l’ordre a l’intelligible, comm 
dans la vision béatifique.”™ 

When he goes on to speak of this disposition as “introduite par L’Acte” 
he must mean, in the light of all that we have seen and according to hi 
own subsequent explanation, that it is divinely infused by the Trinity or by 
the divine nature as a preliminary requisite in the ontological order and » 
a necessary condition for terminal union with the act as such. 


CONCLUSION 


Reduced to its simplest form this interpretation of de la Taille’s views 
on created actuation by the uncreated act is the following: 

1) The Blessed Trinity efficiently causes a disposition in a finite natur 
or potency. This involves a union of the created nature with the divin 
nature operating in it. 

2) This disposition is called either sanctifying grace, or the /umen gloria, 
or the traction and elevation of the human nature of Christ in the hypostatic 
union. The uncreated act (for example, the Word) does not introduce o 
cause this disposition, except as one with the Trinity or the divine nature. 

3) When the created nature is suitably disposed by the Trinity, it cam 
now be terminated by the uncreated act, either the divine nature in th 
mysteries of grace and glory, or the Person of the Word in the mystery of 
the Incarnation. The act communicates itself to the potency, and is united 
to it, by a quasi-formal causality. There is no reception of the act into 
by the potency: the created actuation is received, the act merely terminate. 

4) There is an ontological priority of the disposition over the termini 
union of the potency with the uncreated act. There is no temporal priority 
of the efficient causality of the Trinity causing and introducing this dispos- 
tion over the terminal union of the disposed potency with the uncreated 
act. It all takes place en méme temps. 

If this interpretation is correct, there is a certain inconsistency in speaking 
of the disposition as being introduced or caused by the act as such, so that 
it is not antecedent to but consequent upon, or concomitant with, the act 
There is also an inconsistency in speaking of the uncreated act as being 
received into the finite potency, as well as a certain ambiguity in speaking 
of the disposition as constituting the hypostatic union. 











3“Actuation etc.,” p. 263. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION 


One of the most striking characteristics of the religious scene today is the 
assertion of a growing will among Christians to work together for a more 
human and Christian world-order, in the face of concerted, organized, and 
implacable forces that threaten to destroy the possibility of it. Christian co- 
operation among men of different creeds in the interests of social reconstruc- 
tion is a fact. The fact, of course, is simply massive in England. In the 
United States it has nowhere near the same proportions, but it is likely that 
it may assume them. 

The fact posits an essentially theological problem, that is being increas- 
ingly felt as such by theologians. One of them writes: “The Catholic heart 
warms to such high and noble endeavor; the Catholic theologian knows it 
involves association with heretics and scents danger and difficulty. This 
attitude of the theologian, if left vague and confused, can cause misunder- 
standing: to the layman, full of the possibilities of fruitful co-operation, it 
can seem retrograde, unhelpful, suspicious of his zeal and enthusiasm in a 
good cause.” It is, consequently, not surprising that a layman writes: 
“One of the next tasks in theology is, it seems to me, to clear up the prin- 
ciples of that co-operation of men of different creeds which is required by 
the common good of temporal society.” * 

Moreover, it has been pointed out by the Editor of Blackfriars that the 
task is not at all simple: ‘The whole question . . . demands careful and pre- 
cise theological expression to show how far collaboration is possible. . . . And 
many scattered theological principles must be synthesized.” * Nevertheless, 
it is imperative that the task be accomplished. There is real danger in con- 
fusion of thought on the doctrinal positions and the cultural issues involved, 
that would necessarily issue in action, either hesitant and therefore ineffective, 
or precipitate and therefore injurious. 

It might well be expected that THEOoLoGicaAL Srupies should make 
some contribution to this vital and complex problem, at least in its theoretic 
aspects. Such is our wish. In the present issue, Father John LaFarge, S.]J., 
undertakes a position of the problem. Other writers will later discuss its 
various aspects, historical, theological, canonical. My intention here is simply 
to summarize recent thought on the subject, with a view to affording some 
documentation to the discussion. Our interest at the moment is solely in 

'W. Butterfield, “Co-operation with non-Catholics,” Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 160. 
*J. Maritain, “The Achievement of Co-operation Among Men of Different Creeds,” Journal 


of Religion, XXI (1941), 364. 
“Christians and Unity,” Blackfriars, XXII (1941), 452. 
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question of “Christian co-operation,” as it has come to be almost technically 
called, to distinguish it from the larger, even more complex and difficuk 
question of “Christian reunion.” 

The distinguished Redemptorist, Father Francis M. Connell, treats th 
subject in an article entitled “Catholics and ‘Interfaith’ Groups.” Hj 
general theme may be put thus: “In the United States up to comparatively 
recent times there was little danger of indifferentism to any great extent 
among Catholics. On the contrary, they were rather inclined to distrus 
adherents of other denominations and even to question their sincerity, . ,. 
In recent years a strong reaction against the spirit of mutual distrust and 
antagonism has taken place among both Catholics and non-Catholics, , ., 
Now, however, the important question arises, whether some Catholics in 
their laudable efforts to be broadminded and charitable toward the member 
of non-Catholic religious bodies, are not becoming unduly tolerant toward 
their doctrines. Is not the pendulum swinging from bigotry to indifferent. 
ism? The question has its most practical application in the matter of ‘Inter- 
faith’ or “Three-faith’ meetings.” 

The author initiates his discussion by recalling the “two basic principles” 
that must regulate the association of Catholics with non-Catholics, The 
first is “Christ’s fraternal law of charity,” which becomes operative “par- 
ticularly by striving zealously and prudently for their conversion.” The 
second is “the fundamental doctrine that Catholicism is the only true re 
ligion, and that its acceptance is obligatory by divine law on all mankind.” 
Consequences of this principle are the exclusion of communicatio in sactis, 
the refusal to assist the propagation of heresy, and, above all, the rejection of 
the fundamental tenet of indifferentism. 

The author points out that “wisdom and prudence are needed to balance 
properly the requirements of both principles, for undue emphasis on one cat 
easily lead to the violation of the other.” In the past, he says, charity wa 
the more endangered; at present, Catholic exclusivism seems to be threatened, 
notably by interdenominational organizations and meetings, whereof th 
“National Conference of Christians and Jews” is cited as a typical example. 

In discussing the lawfulness of participation by Catholics in these “inter- 
faith” meetings, Father Connell naturally begins with the well known canon 
1325, §3. “The main problem centres about meetings and associations of 
an intermediate character—those which are not professedly and primarily 
devoted to the discussion of religious topics [nor yet entirely secular and 
civil in character], but which are concerned with matters that naturally 
invite the expression of religious ideas. Such are, in general, assemblies and 
organizations that occupy themselves with moral and social questions.” 





"Ecclesiastical Review, CV (1941), 336-53. 
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They receive a tripartite judgment. They are neither intrinsically wrong 
nor at variance with the practice of the Church; they can produce good 
dfects—contacts resulting in conversions, the promotion of peace and 
charity; but from them may result “spiritual dangers.” The first danger 











His & is that of apostasy; the second is that of mixed marriages. “However, the 
tivdy § main objection to interdenominational organizations and meetings is their 
xtent | dangerous tendency to encourage indifferentism.” There is danger, first, lest 
strut § Catholics put credence in the theory of indifferentism, especially on hearing 
. ++.) it proposed by “persons of intelligence and integrity,” in the absence of 
t and § protestation by Catholic representatives. There is danger, secondly, lest 
































Catholic participants be of the sort “who cannot be trusted to appear before 
cs in § an interdenominational group and give a correct and complete account of 
mbers § the Church’s teachings on the very subjects that are most likely to be 
ward § brought up, such as tolerance, the relation of Church and State, the scope 
rent- § of the Church’s authority.” Of this Catholic ineptitude the author cites 
nter- § several examples. The third danger is in the fact that “a Catholic (par- 
ticularly a priest) concedes to representatives of other religions in their 
ples” § religious capacity a place of equality with himself.” Wherefore “simple 
The § people” are liable to conclude to the indifferentist theory. 
par The author’s judgment on the existent situation in the United States is 
The } quite definite: “I am fully convinced that . . . ordinarily the association of 
: ft § Catholics with non-Catholics in such organizations and meetings is a grave 
nd.” § menace to the faith of our people. . . . and that whatever good they may be 
producing is far outweighed by their disastrous spiritual consequences.” 
n of If they are to be allowed, he continues, four suggestions should be followed 
out in order to obviate the dangers: careful selection of competent partici- 
pants, the entering of protests by Catholics against statements contrary to 
Catholic belief, the education of the laity in the purpose and significance of 
such meetings, and obedience to episcopal policies in the matter. 
Furthermore, to show the attitude of the Holy See, the author cites 
several well known utterances apropos of the “reunion of Churches” move- 
ment,” maintaining that “they are legitimately quoted in relation to inter- 
denominational activities in our land, inasmuch as they indicate the vigilant 
concern of the Church to ban anything that might induce indifferentism.” 
The article concludes with a double warning: first, that there is “little 
personal advantage to us in such assemblies; the advantage is on the other 


His references are to the decisions of the Holy Office in 1864, 1865, and 1919, forbidding 
Participation by Catholics in the “Society for the Union of Christendom”; to a letter 
of the Holy Office of November 8, 1865; to the prohibition of Catholic participation in 
the Lausanne Conference in 1927; to Mortalium Animos; to the letter of Leo XIII to 
Archbishop Satolli, September 18, 1895 (Coetus im Federatis). 
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side”; secondly, that the charge of being “narrow, intolerant, illiberable,” 
if made in consequence of the Church’s exclusive claims, has to be accepted, 

Father Connell chose to develop at length the consequences of one of the 
principles governing Catholic co-operation with non-Catholics—the prin- 
ciple, namely, of Catholic exclusivism. No one will question the prudence 
of his timely warnings. There is, however, a question of fact that needs 
to be further investigated, namely, the actual effect on Catholics of the 
Present co-operative movement. Judgments differ. For instance, writing 
sometime ago, and apparently having in mind the 1940 Convention in 
Washington of the “National Conference of Christians and Jews,” Msgr. 
H. T. Henry said: “It would seem that there has been no feeling amongst 
Catholics that such a movement would be misunderstood by ill-instructed 
Catholics.” * Supposedly, there would be even less danger of misunderstand- 
ing on the part of well-instructed Catholics. 

However, even leaving intact all of Father Connell’s positions, the view 
suggests itself that his article should be completed by a corresponding devel- 
opment of the consequences of the other principle that regulates Catholic 
association with non-Catholics—namely, the principle of charity, especially 
in its applications to the concrete, total situation existent in the world (and 
not only in America) today. He has admirably pointed out the dangers 
to Catholic faith and life involved in cooperation with non-Catholics. 
There is room for an exploration of the dangers to human life, national and 
international, involved in the failure of Catholics to co-operate with non- 
Catholics in the sphere of social reconstruction—dangers so great as to create 
a necessity for such co-operation. This necessity would not, of course, 
justify oblivion of the dangers to which co-operation exposes Catholic faith. 
It might, however, furnish the requisite ratio proportionaliter gravis for 
incurring them, while at the same time spurring the teachers of the faithful 
concertedly to set up safeguards against them. 

Father Connell rightly lays down, as an essential safeguard, the education 
of the laity in the purpose and significance of organizations and meetings 
for co-operation between Catholics and non-Catholics. The suggestion 
should be broadened; actually, what is required is 2 whole program of in- 
struction, notably with regard to the great idea which Leo XIII constantly 
put forward, the mission of the Church in the temporal order. I am inclined 
to think that the purpose and significance of Christian co-operation will 
not be grasped, nor the danger of indifferentism obviated, unless the move- 
ment is seen by the people against a larger doctrinal background, and in the 
light of a genuine appreciation of the realities of the present world crisis 
At any rate, it is sufficient at the moment to suggest that here is perhaps 





Our Separated Brethren,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XL (1940), 1177. 
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the most urgent practical problem underlying the issue of Christian co- 

tion. On the success of such a broad, yet concrete, educative program 
ultimately depends both the legitimacy and the effectiveness of co-operation 
with non-Catholics. In its absence or failure such co-operation would be 
imprudent, even disastrous. Even the decisive factor that in the practical 
order legitimizes and sanctifies and assures efficacy to Catholic co-operative 
efforts, namely, the permission of the Bishops, depends on their practical 
judgment with regard to “prevailing conditions,” as Father Connell points 
out. A vital question, therefore, is; What conditions can we make prevail 
in Catholic minds (and in non-Catholic minds, too) ? 


A CoMMON CHRISTIAN GROUND? 


In regard to the whole problem of co-operation the thought stimulated in 
England by the “Sword of the Spirit” movement is important.’ The 
Sword’s work has moved increasingly in the direction of co-operation ever 
since the publication on December 21, 1940, of the joint letter to the Times 
in which the leaders of the Christian communions in Britain pledged them- 
selves to support, on the one hand, the Pope’s Five Peace Points, and, on the 
other, the Five Social Standards, taken from The Churches Survey Their 
Task, a report of the Oxford conference of the Church of England, held 
in 1937. The theological implications of the whole movement were not 
slow in being realized, and discussions have multiplied. We may review a 
few of the more important ones. 

Writing in the Clergy Review,’ Dr. W. Butterfield adverts to a certain 
newness in the problem presented nowadays: 

“Co-operation in worship—‘communicatio in sacris’-—is treated at length 
in our theological textbooks. But this is not quite the question at issue 
today. As I see it, the precise kind of co-operation visualized and contem- 
plated at the present moment is nowhere explicitly discussed in our books 
of theology; we have to explore Papal documents, apply established principles, 
in our search for guidance.” Therefore, “in all diffidence” he proposes his 
own thought. (Interesting is his recognition of the need for diffidence.) 
Perhaps it might be useful to quote his own summary: 

“(1) There can be no co-operation in worship, no ‘communicatio in sacris,’ 
no such attempt at ‘reunion in faith’ as is condemned in Mortalium Animos. 
But such co-operation is not visualized at the present moment. 

“(2) There can be no co-operation which may lead to fundamentalism, 
indifferentism, or weakening of the purity and strength of faith. 


"CE. A. C. F. Beales, “The Sword of the Spirit,” Month, CLXXVI (1940), 203-8; 
Barbara Ward, “The Sword of the Spirit,” Clergy Review, XIX (1940), 377-88; Barbara 
Ward, “The Sword of the Spirit. After One Year,” ibid., XXI (1941), 187-92. 

“Co-operation with Non-Catholics,” Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 160-5. 
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“*(3) There can be no co-operation on a so-called ‘common Christian 
basis.” What has been said [cf. infra], and, from another angle, the teach- 
ing of the Mortalium Animos, make it abundantly clear that no such com- 
mon basis does or can exist. What we may appear to have in common is 
not Catholic, and in any case is far too elusive to form any practical basis 
for common action. We must put away any idea of joining with non- 
Catholics as Christians, or of working with men who have the same or 
similar beliefs as ourselves. The true faith can have nothing in common 
with heresy. 

“(4) The only basis for co-operation is that Catholics and non-Catholics 
can work together for certain common objects which they both desire. 
On this basis of common interest we may co-operate to promote a more 
perfect observance of the Natural Law and to preserve certain Christian 
ideas, principles, institutions, beneficial to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
Such co-operation is lawful on two conditions. First, its manifold dangers 
must be effectively guarded against. To this end Pius X would seem to 
direct that Catholics who take part in such co-operation should themselves 
be organized to receive the necessary Catholic formation and guidance from 
Ecclesiastical Authority. (Hence co-operation with non-Catholics can never 
be purely a lay undertaking.) Secondly, Catholic Bishops must exercise 
adequate and positive vigilance over such co-operation. [Though not, as 
he has said, to the point of “oppressive domination.”] 

“With these safeguards and for such objects co-operation between Catholics 
and non-Catholics is lawful. 

“Is it necessary? In England we profess to have put our hand to the 
creation of a new world order founded on Christian principles. We cannot 
do this alone. The lesson of the past is that a purely Catholic effort is 
unequal to the task. 

“Is it practicable? Many of our bishops, with Cardinal Hinsley at their 
head, seem to think so.” 

The most personal part of Doctor Butterfield’s essay is in the third point 
above. He says elsewhere in his article that “if co-operation there be, it 
cannot be founded on a ‘common Christian basis.’ We cannot work with 
our non-Catholic brethren on the ground that we are both Christians, of 
that we believe the same things. We have no common Christian ground. ... 
We co-operate not because we have a common faith, but because we have a 
common object. The distinction is critical and decisive.” In support of 
this contention, Dr. Butterfield adduces the fact that “the words [used by 
both Catholics and non-Catholics to express their belief, like “charity,” 
“faith,” “Christian,” etc.] may be the same, but the connotation of thes 
words is very different” (p. 162), because each is set in a very different 
universe of discourse. The author, moreover, refers to the Singulari Quadam 
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of Pius X, in which, speaking of co-operation in economic matters between 
men of different denominations, “the Pope does not allude to the points of 
dogma on which they might agree, but rather to their common interest in 
the good order of human society (disciplina societatis humanae) and in the 
welfare of the State (prosperitas civilis) .” 

The author distinguishes two classes of “common objects” for whose 
achievement Christian co-operation is legitimate. The first is “a better 
observance of the Natural Law.” The second embraces “certain things 
which can be described as Christian . . . a number of common possessions 
derived from the treasury of the revealed Christian religion . . . remnants of 
the Christian tradition . . . Christian ideas, Christian principles, Christian in- 
stitutions, [which] Protestants no less than Catholics cling to with deep con- 
viction, or at least with deep feelings of piety.” Examples are given: the 
sacredness of the Person of Christ and of the Bible, public reverence for the 
Trinity and the Apostles’ Creed and Sunday worship, the existence of de- 
nominational schools and of faculties of theology in universities. Co-operation 
for the preservation of these things may be called Christian “because the 
object of the co-operation is Christian.” It is legitimate when undertaken 
and conducted in obedience to the Church. 

Doctor Butterfield’s central view was later challenged by Father Maurice 
Bévenot, S.J., whose work on the text and theology of St. Cyprian is well 
known.’ He first recalls the “caution [needed] in formulating the princi- 
ples that must govern [Christian co-operation]. If the danger of indiffer- 
entism is the more obvious one, the danger of misapplying abstract principles 
to the concrete situation is one that is no less real. A mistake here may not 
only alienate from us men of goodwill who will sense at once any lack of 
appreciation of the realities involved, but it may create among Catholics an 
uneasiness of mind, or impose on them obligations which are unwarranted.” 

Father Bévenot, therefore, judges it “important, at the outset, not to allow 
currency to the slogan: ‘We have no common Christian ground with the 
non-Catholics.’” His chief reason is that the slogan, “‘on a closer examina- 
tion, appears to be unfounded.” 

He makes an antecedent consideration to the effect that, “in the ontolog- 
ical order as God sees it, there is after all a real common basis between us 
over and above our common humanity, and therefore a basis which may 
tightly be called ‘a common Christian ground,” consisting in the fact of 
valid baptism outside the Church, and, as a consequence, the supernatural 
life of grace; “for,” he adds, “he would be rash indeed who denied it whole- 
sale to our non-Catholic brethren.” 

Father Bévenot admits, however, that this consideration is not decisive: 


_ 


“No Common Christian Basis?” Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 266-9. 
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“The question is one of co-operation on the human plane, where in practig 
what is all-important are the thoughts and beliefs which are to guide us in 
our common action.” The question, therefore, is “whether we have in 
common with non-Catholics thoughts and beliefs which are 
Christian, beliefs which are on the supernatural plane, beliefs that ar 
founded on Faith. This is clearly the crux.” His own answer is in th 
affirmative, based on “the Church’s belief that true faith can exist outside 
her flock.” He is careful to say “true Faith,” not “the true Faith.” Since 
the point is delicate, he should be allowed to speak for himself: “If the life 
of supernatural grace exists outside the Church, then it presupposes the 
existence of supernatural Faith: the embracing of truths revealed by God 
because He and no other revealed them. It implies, though the implication 
will not ordinarily be explicitly formulated, an attitude of mind and will 
which is ready to accept God’s word whatever else He may say or have said. 
But it does not necessarily imply that the believer knows all that God has 
revealed, nor that he knows where he might find out; it is even compatible 
with a rejection of part of what God has revealed, if he is honestly persuaded 
—however erroneously—that God did not reveal it. It is true that the 
Catholic Church is the God-appointed and unique instrument for the en- 
lightenment of mankind as to His revelation, and that is why theologians are 
at such pains to show that Faith outside the Church is due, at least reductive, 
to her activity, along with the influence of grace. But that only brings out 
more clearly the Church’s belief that true Faith can exist outside her flock.” 

This true faith, he continues, will not be empty of content: its content 
will be “truths which God really bas revealed, and not merely things which 
He is thought to have revealed, but has not. They will be truths manifestly 
to be found in the Bible, but also, and quite as much, truths which were 
not thrown aside (as so many were) when the home of Faith was left 
behind, and which have been traditionally preserved in greater or less degree 
since.” 

Wherefore he concludes: “If this is true, and no one can reasonably call 
it into question, it is difficult to understand why such truths, such Christian 
principles which are held by so many non-Catholics in common with us, 
cannot form ‘a common Christian ground’ between us.” Moreover, he 
suggests a2 weakness in Doctor Butterfield’s case: if there are common 
objects for which Catholics and non-Catholics strive, each acting om the 
motivation of his beliefs, why emphatically deny that there is any common 
basis for the common striving? He does not admit the validity of Doctor 
Butterfield’s reasons for the denial. First, because “Mortalium Animos is 
not to the point here. It condemns Catholic co-operation in the effort w 
form a federation of the different denominations, because this would be a 
implicit denial of the perennial unity of the Church, and would give @ 
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many articles of the Faith a purely optional character. Nothing of this is 
relevant to the present question.” 

Moreover, he does not admit that the possibility of a common Christian 
ground is destroyed, as Doctor Butterfield implied, “by the coherence, the 
interdependence, the unified harmony and oneness of Catholic dogma.” It 
may be true that the word “Charity” has not the same meaning to Catholic 
and Protestant, but only in a certain sense. And for this reason he considers 
unwarranted the assertion of Doctor Butterfield that Catholic and non- 
Catholic may, for example, co-operate toward the relief of the poor “while 
differing utterly in [their] conception of charity.” It seems gratuitous to 
Father Bévenot to introduce a distinction between Catholic and Protestant 
charity into the Holy Father’s celebrated words: “that universal love which 
is the compendium and most general expression of the Christian ideal, and 
which therefore may serve as a common ground also for those who have 
not the blessing of sharing the same faith with us.” 

In conclusion, Father Bévenot makes the point that the assertion of “a 
common Christian basis” cannot reasonably be understood as implying that 
all differences between Catholics and non-Catholics have been resolved. 

I think that this controversy—which, incidentally, comes up in private 
discussions whenever the subject of Christian co-operation is broached— 
points to the existence of a real problem. Hardly any formula is more used 
today than “a common Christian ground”; it is, therefore, imperative that 
its legitimacy, and its content, be scrutinized. 

M. Maritain makes an interesting contribution to the problem in an article 
contributed to the Journal of Religion as part of 2 symposium on “The 
Next Task in Theology.” Since the article appears verbatim, but with an 
extended introduction in M. Maritain’s book, Ransoming the Time (Chapter 
V: “Who is My Neighbour?”’), it may be better to look at this latter, more 
complete, presentation of his thought." 

The essay is characterized by that admirably delicate intellectual charity, 
born of a profound reverence for truth, which is characteristic of M. Mari- 
tain’s writings on such subjects. In spite of an equally wonted lack of 
lucidity, the major lines of his thought stand out. His general question is 
simply put: “. . . whether the diversity of religious creeds, an evident his- 
torical fact, is an insurmountable obstacle to human co-operation.” More- 
over, his general Problematik is equally simple: on the one hand, it is his- 
torically evident that religious differences have fed and sharpened conflicts 
between men—conflicts as serious as the religious issues that divide souls; 
on the other hand, it is equally evident that, despite these differences, good 





The Achievement of Co-operation Among Men of Different Creeds,” Journal of 
Religion, XXI (1941), 364-72; Ransoming the Time (Scribners, 1941), Chapter V: “Who 
is My Neighbour?”, pp. 115-40. 
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fellowship, brotherly intercourse, and a spirit of union must be established 
between men in temporal, human society, and in the earthly commonwealth, 

Thereupon rises the particular problem: “how can the peace of that tem- 
poral society be lastingly assured if first in the domain that matters most to 
the human being—in the religious and spiritual domain itself—relationships 
of mutual respect and mutual understanding cannot be established?” M, 
Maritain adverts to the fact that the problem is being acutely felt today, 
He adverts, too, to the danger involved in the task of solving it—the danger 
namely, of some yielding of dogmatic integrity, some subordination of 
religion to temporal interest. And he indicates the essential difficulty: the 
irreducible heterogeneity of the various worlds of religious thought, created 
not merely by divergence in doctrine, but more fundamentally by a plurality 
of points of view. His own intention is to show “how the paradox of 
fellowship I am at present examining can be solved for me, a Catholic, from 
the point of view of a philosophy which takes into account the data of 
Christian theology.” 

As a prelude to his solution he discusses ““The Catholic Doctrine concern- 
ing the Status of Non-Catholics before God,” outlining with great brevity 
the Catholic concept of the economy of salvation: revelation, the Church, 
the nature of faith and the intellectual freedom it accords, the primacy of 
loved based on faith, and finally the axiom, “There is no salvation outside 
the Church.” Given its brevity, and M. Maritain’s irenic purpose, the dis- 
cussion is satisfactory in its statements. But the’ question is too difficult 
for any brief discussion of it to be entirely satisfactory. For instance, M. 
Maritain speaks of non-Catholics in good faith, who do not reject the interior 
graces God offers to all men, as “belonging to the Soul of the Church.” That 
particular formula, however, is nowadays commonly discarded, as unreveal- 
ing of the realities of the case, and open to misunderstanding; it was rejected 
by the dogmatic commission that did preparatory work for the Vatican 
Council. 

Moreover, M. Maritain gives this interpretation of the phrase famous since 
the days of Origen and Cyprian: “All it means to us is that there is n0 
salvation outside the Truth, which, explicitly or implicitly, is freely offered 
to all.” True enough, but hardly adequate. I think that not even the sim- 
plest paraphrase of that difficult axiom should leave unsaid the fact that for 
us the Truth has assumed a corporate form, in Christ, and in His Body, the 
Church. It would seem better, as P. de Lubac has suggested, that the 
seeming rudeness of the phrase be tempered simply by giving it a positive 
turn: “It is by the Church alone that salvation has come to humanity, and 
by the Church alone it comes to the individual.” ™ Such a positive formula 





11H], de Lubac, S.J., Catholicisme. Les Aspects Sociaux du dogme (Paris: Les Editions 
du Cerf, 1938), pp. 174-9. 
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affords a better starting-point for irenic development of the implications of 
the axiom, by simple exposition of the Catholic concept of the economy of 
salvation—that it is corporate in its very essence. And such an exposition, 
in these days of “ecumenism,” would seem to stand a better chance of making 
itself intelligible. At all events, one must accept the justice of M. Maritain’s 
warning, that our possession of the truth is not the occasion for pride, for 
asupercilious, domineering, or patronizing manner; rather, it is of its nature 
a burden, a responsibility, an occasion for tears of repentance. 

In discussing the basis of good fellowship between men of different creeds, 
M. Maritain distinguishes two levels on which that fellowship should exist, 
the spiritual and the temporal. 

On the spiritual level, he says: “This basis is not of the order of the 
intellect and of ideas, but of the heart and of love. It is friendship, natural 
friendship, but first and foremost mutual love in God and for God.” And 
since love goes out simply to persons, not to their ideas, what it effects “is 
not a fellowship of beliefs, but the fellowship of men who believe.” It 
entails, too, a certain “friendship between minds,” which can exist in spite 
of differences, and issues in “‘a fraternal dialogue, [in which] there must be 
a kind of forgiveness and remission, not with regard to ideas—ideas deserve 
no forgiveness if they are false—but with regard to the condition of him 
who travels the road at our side.” 

M. Maritain insists on the supernatural character of this friendship of 
charity: it is a love that “goes first to God and then to all men,” and is 
distinct from merely human benevolence, as it is distinct from an easy toler- 
ance, easily bought at the price of faith. One of its powers is to help us 
“to recognize whatever beliefs other than our own include of truth and dig- 
nity, of human and divine values,” without sacrifice of our own integral 
truth: “It is not supradogmatic, but suprasubjective. It does not make us 
go beyond our faith, but beyond ourselves. In other words, it helps us to 
purify our faith of the shell of egotism and subjectivity in which we in- 
stinctively tend to enclose it. And it also inevitably carries with it a sort 
of heartrending, attached, as is the heart, at once to the truth we love and 
to the neighbour who is ignorant of that truth.” In this sense it is a power 
toward the effecting of a mutual understanding, a true fellowship, but a 
fellowship that “cannot involve any less intangible, more definite, more 
visible communion, expressed in the order of the speculative and practical 
intellect by some community of symbol or sacred ritual.” 

On the temporal and profane level, however, the case is different. Here 
the effort toward union between men can and must assume an exterior 
form, and express itself in common activities, in “co-operation for concrete 
and definite purposes, whether it be question of the common good of the 
Political community to which we all respectively belong, or of the common 
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good of temporal civilization as a whole.” On the temporal plane the love 
of charity, which is a religious bond of union, appears as “civic friendship, 
which is a natural virtue, that must, however, be leavened by charity.” The 
state of the world today, M. Maritain points out, urgently demands the 
cultivation of this virtue, “so little understood by the sectarian liberalism 
of the nineteenth century and by the paganism of the present.” 

Charity must be its root. And its result must be real co-operation for 
the good of temporal society. Here, however, the ultimate problem arises; 
“How can such common action be possible without common principles, 
without a certain basic community of doctrine?” 

M. Maritain rejects “the illusion of seeking for the basis and purpose of 
good fellowship [and of co-operation] in a common minimum of doctrinal 
identity—a common minimum which would be seen gradually to shrink 
to nothing while we discussed it, like the wild ass’s skin in Balzac’s story.” 
His solution is put in terms of the Scholastic doctrine of analogy: “Now, 
in order to do the same terrestrial work and pursue the same temporal goal, 
there must be a certain community of principles and doctrine. But there 
need not necessarily be—however desirable and obviously more effective this 
might be in itself—a strict and pure and simple identity of doctrine. It is 
sufficient that the various principles and doctrines between themselves should 
have some unity and community of similarity or proportion or, in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, of analogy, with regard to the practical end pro- 
posed.” The end proposed, he continues, is of the natural order; it will not 
be achieved in a form exactly expressive of the concept had of it by different 
men, but it will be achieved in a real form. 

Given, then, this analogical likeness of principles, men of different creeds 
will be able to “‘co-operate—at least as regards the primary values of existence 
in this world—in a constructive action involving the right ordering of the 
life of temporal society and earthly civilization and the moral values inherent 
therein.” M. Maritain gives examples: for instance, a Thomist and a Barthian, 
while clashing in theology and philosophy, could converge in practice on 
questions of civilization, and the defense of the human person. 

In searching out the “analogical” likeness of thought between men of 
different creeds, M. Maritain begins with the fact that “the primary and 
fundamental likeness between us is the acknowledgment of the fundamental 
and primordial ethical value of the law of brotherly love, however much 
this law may have different theological and metaphysical connotations for 
us, according to the religion or school of thought to which we belong.” 
But, he continues, this law, if analyzed, reveals certain implications: “the 
existence of God, the sanctity of truth, the value and necessity of good will, 
the dignity of the person, the spirituality and immortality of the soul.” 
These truths, he says, “correspond to spontaneous perceptions of our reason 
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and to primary tendencies of our nature; but they are not understood in an 
identical and univocal way by believers in the various religions of humanity.” 
Nevertheless, their common acceptance creates “a community of similitude 
and analogy” in doctrine sufficient for the order of action and of terrestrial 
civilization. And consequently, men who hold these implications of the 
law of brotherly love may come together, not on the basis of a minimal 
identity of doctrine, nor yet on the basis of an equivocation, but on the 
basis of a true, though analogical community of ideas and principles. And 
on this basis they may co-operate toward the reconstruction of human 
society. 

In this sense, therefore, I suppose that M. Maritain would distinguish the 
question debated by Dr. Butterfield and Father Bévenot, “Is there a common 
Christian ground?” His answer would be: There is no univocally common 
ground (it is such a “common ground” that Dr. Butterfield would seem 
to be rejecting); there is, however, a real common ground (as against Dr. 
Butterfield’s theory of “utter difference”), but a ground that is only 
analogically common, yet sufficient for the purposes of practical co-operation 
towards human ideals of the natural order. Reinforcing this common in- 
tellectual ground are the love of charity (establishing human union on the 
religious plane) and civic friendship (cementing the proper bond of human 
society on the terrestrial plane of temporal life). 


THE ENps AND PuRPOSEs OF CO-OPERATION 

It is quite clear that M. Maritain conceives the common basis of co- 
operation to be the analogical similitude of doctrine among believers with 
regard to certain truths of the natural order, which are accessible to reason 
as such, though they also form part of the Christian tradition. It is no less 
evident that he conceives co-operation to be directed to ends that are per se 
of the natural order, though subordinated to a higher order: his co-operation 
is 4 common constructive action “involving the right ordering of the life 
of temporal society and earthly civilization,” though naturally in this task 
“ethical and spiritual values are involved, which concern the believer as 
such,” 

There has been some discussion of this question of the ends of co-operation. 
Writing in the Clergy Review, in a note expressly concerned with the ques- 
tion of cooperatio in sacris, Canon Mahoney touches on the broader question 
of co-operation, and reaches this conclusion: “Collaboration with non- 
Catholics is, therefore [he has cited the Sertum Laetitiae, and the Fifth Peace 
Point of Pius XII], desired by the Holy See, not indeed for the purpose of 
seeking agreement on a minimum of fundamental revealed doctrine, nor 
with the idea of communicating with them in religious worship as the out- 
come of basic agreement, but purely within the sphere of the natural law, 
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particularly in its social applications as taught during the last fifty years iy 
a series of papal Encyclicals.” ™ 


Dr. Butterfield, in the article already cited, disagrees with this limitation 


of the sphere of co-operation. In a further note,’* he maintains as legitimay 
the extension of the scope of co-operation to certain Christian objectives 
for example, reverence for the Person of Christ, the Bible, the Cross, ete, 
Papal recommendations, he says, are not to be understood sensu negante ¢ 
exclusivo: “On the contrary, to my mind, the trend of papal pronouncement 
seems rather to extend co-operation beyond the confines of the purely natund 
order.” It would embrace, he continues (citing Singuleri Quadam) enh 
that are for “the general welfare,” for “any morally permissible advantage,” 
among which certainly are to be found “Christian things.” On the other 
hand, he admits that what may be licit in the way of co-operation may not 
be expedient. The former is determined in the light of principles; th 
latter, “from a courageous testing in practice of the lawful possibilities” 
under episcopal guidance. 

On his side,"“* Canon Mahoney reiterates the fact of “the prudence and 
discretion of the Holy See in limiting the plea for co-operation to social 
reconstruction.” His own position, he says, is that “of a disciple seeking 
discover the truth on a subject which is nowhere explicitly discussed in ow 
theological books.” He suggests two lines of inquiry, necessary to its 
exploration, the one of a practical, the other of a speculative, order. “The 
first is to determine more closely the matters, in addition to social recon- 
struction, which can be the subject of collaboration with the minimum risk 
of stressing our differences with non-Catholics. . . . The second aad mor 
professedly theological line of enquiry is to examine with care the preci 
meaning of certain papal utterances bearing upon this question.” He cites 
an example in Mit Brennender Sorge: “. . . the believer has an inalienable 
right to profess his faith and put it into practice in the manner suited ® 
him. Laws that suppress or make this profession more difficult contradict 
the natural law.” The question is: “What is the meaning of the word 
‘believer’ in this context? Can it mean that, in some sense or other, everyont 
has the inalienable right to profess and propagate a false religion? Or, seeing 
that the letter was addressed to the German hierarchy in union with the 
Apostolic See, are we to interpret these phrases accordingly? Both views aft 
possible, though I prefer the second, but it cannot be doubted that the papal 
allocution on Christmas Eve, 1941, refers to ‘faith,’ and ‘believer’ in the 
widest possible meaning of these words.” One must agree that this exatt 





Notes on Recent Work: Moral Theology and Canon Law,” Clergy Review, Xi 
(1942), 79. 

18Correspondence, Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 335-6. 

MCorrespondence, Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 239-40. 
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determination of the sense of what have been termed the “liberal” views of 


| our Holy Father is of cardinal importance in this whole discussion. There 
 isno doubt about the fact that His Holiness desires co-operation; but the 


basis and extent of his desires must be accurately defined, and the practical 
possibilities of their realization in particular contexts (for us, in the United 
States, and in its different regions, where, of course, different conditions pre- 
vail) must be explored, not least by an exploration of non-Catholic sentiment. 


AN IMPORTANT AGREEMENT 


A significant, and, at least for the time being, a definitive statement of 
the bases and scope of co-operation in the British scene was contained in the 
“Joint Statement on Co-operation,” issued by the Joint Committee of “Re- 
ligion and Life” and the “Sword of the Spirit,” on May 28, 1942. Before 
attempting to estimate the authority of the document, it may be well to 
reproduce it—a rather full reproduction being justified by its theological, 
as well as practical, significance: 

“Meetings have recently been held between representatives of the “Com- 
mission of the Churches for International Friendship and Social Responsi- 
bility,” and representatives of the Roman Catholic organization entitled “The 
Sword of the Spirit,” to explore the possibilities of co-operation between 
Christians in promoting the application of Christian principles to national 
and international life. The following Joint Statement was drawn up and 
agreed to by all the representatives on January 24, 1942. On February 5 
the Statement was approved by the Executive Committee of the “Sword of 
the Spirit.” On April 15 the “Commission of the Churches” (which has now 
set up the organization referred to in section 4 below, under the name “Re- 
ligion and Life”) gave a general welcome to the Statement, approved the 
establishment of a “Joint Standing Committee of Religion and Life and the 
Sword of the Spirit,” and agreed that the Statement should be issued on the 
authority of the Joint Standing Committee. . . . 

“(1) We agree that a compelling obligation rests upon all Christian people 
in this country to maintain the Christian tradition and to act together to the 
utmost possible extent to secure the effective influence of Christian teaching 
and witness in the handling of social, economic, and civic problems, now 
and in the critical post-war period. 


"This is not the place to collate the pertinent texts; but one may be quoted: “It will 
be a triumph indeed if the American people, with its genius for splendid and unselfish action, 
should thus lay the foundations of a better world, solving once for all this old and thorny 
[social] question, and still keeping to the safe paths which the light of the Gospel reveals 
tous. If this fortunate result is to be achieved, our forces must not be weakened by 
disunion; we must join them, and so add to their effectiveness. It is only by united and 
Concerted action that we can foster great schemes. For that reason, We are impelled by 
charity to invite here the co-operation of those whom Mother Church mourns as separated 
from her communion” (Sertum Laetitiee, trans. by Msgr. R. A. Knox; cf. AAS, XXXI 
[1939], p- 643). 
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“We are all profoundly impressed with the increasing danger that in ow 
generation the Christian heritage, in which we all share, may be lost, anj 
that our country may increasingly slip into accepting pagan standards and 
ideals. Believing, as we do, that the Christian Revelation has an intrinsg 
claim upon mankind, and that it is also the preserver of human society from 
excesses and errors, we feel that all Christians are bound in duty and charity 
alike toward their fellow-countrymen to oppose the present tendencies to st 
Christianity aside and to treat it as a matter of private concern withou 
relevance to the principles which should guide society. 

““(2) We agree that there is a large area of common ground on which 
without raising ultimate questions of Church order and doctrine which 
divide us, full co-operation is possible and is already taking place. [Her, 
as “the first clear definition of a large common area,” reference is made 
the Ten Points of the Times letter of December 2, 1940; and, as “relevant t 
the common obligation we accept,” other documents are cited, including 
the social Encyclicals of the Popes from Leo XIII onwards.] Over this 
whole field, collaboration among Christians, already in progress, ought w 
be encouraged. 

““(3) We agree that organised Christianity, to fulfill its proper function, 
must everywhere be secured in certain essential freedoms. Full freedom must 
mean freedom to worship according to conscience, freedom to preach, teach, 
educate, and persuade (all in the spirit of Christian charity), and freedom 
bring up children in the faith of their parents.’ The Christian life is on 
lived in and through membership of a religious society, and its corporate 
nature and its constitutional freedom and independence must be recognised 
and guaranteed by the State. 

“(4) Our purpose is to unite informed and convinced Christians all over 
the country in common action on broad lines of social and international 
policy. [Here mention is made of existent organizations for this purpos: 
“The Sword of the Spirit,” and the newly-formed “Religion and Life.”] 

“The crisis of civilisation, and the possibilities open to Christians in the 
period of reconstruction in the national and international field, make it 
essential that all this work of Christian co-operation should be greatly it- 
tensified and extended. 

“(5) ... Linked by this Committee [the Joint Committee referred toi 
the preamble], the two Movements will work through parallel action in the 
religious, and joint action in the social and international field.” 

The authority of the document was rather well defined on the occasion 
of its issuance, at a reception to meet Cardinal Hinsley and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Dr. Fisher, Bishop of London, Chairman of the Joint Stan¢ 





18] cite from The Sword of the Spirit, Bulletin No. 46 (June 4, 1942), p. 3. 
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ing Committee, who presided at the reception, in a broadcast address said: 
“It is not an official pronouncement of any of the Churches concerned, but it 
hus the goodwill of a joint Anglican and Free Church Commission and of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and it has today been warmly commended by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as Chairman of the Commission of the 
Churches, and by Cardinal Hinsley, as President of the Sword of the Spirit.”™ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said: “This is not an official activity of the 
Churches as such. It ought to be pointed out what is the basis of our 
ation. . . . It is not a reunion of the Churches in all that tends to separate 
them. What is contemplated is parallel action in the religious field, joint 
action in the social and economic field. There are well understood difficulties 
which cannot easily be overcome. . . . The common ground for joint action 
was the natural law, as reinforced by Christianity.” 

Cardinal Hinsley is quoted as saying: “It is a consolation to me to take 
part in this meeting, because it seems to me that here is a response, and a 
very strong response, to the appeals that the Popes have made from Leo XIII 
down to our present Holy Father for joint action among men of good will 
in support of those fundamental principles of social order which are now 
being so violently attacked.” *® The Universe reports: “In endorsing the 
Joint Statement the Cardinal said that it might be that in a few instances 
the phraseology of the Statement was not all that he would desire, but he 
added: ‘As it stands, I approve it, and I hope we shall see from this time on 
a great increase of co-operation and a vast amount of help from those who 
associate themselves with either one side or the other—‘“The Sword of the 
Spirit” or the “Religion and Life” movement.” ” 

In appraising the document in the Clergy Review, Canon Mahoney states: 
“The document, therefore, as such, does not enjoy the official character of 
a statement issued by the Hierarchy—for example, that on the justice of the 
war authorized by all the bishops and printed in the Catholic press, 16 Sep- 
tember, 1939. On the other hand, it is ‘warmly commended,’ ‘endorsed,’ 
‘approved,’ by the Ordinary of the diocese in which it was issued, and has 
the implied approval of all those Ordinaries who have welcomed the “Sword 
of the Spirit” into their dioceses. To proceed from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar, the document seems to us to have the character of a text issued 
not only with the Ordinary’s Imprimatur but with his commendatory preface 
as well: neither an Imprimatur nor a commendatory preface necessarily 
implies that everything in the text is positively approved.” ** It should be 


"Ibid, p. 2: “Postscript by the Bishop of London.” 

= cite from the English Catholic Newsletter, No. 134 (June 6, 1942), p. 2. 
Ibid. 

"Universe (June 5, 1942), p. 8. 

“Christian Co-operation,” Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 295. 
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noted that in their Advent Pastorals for 1941 both the Archbishop of Bir. 
mingham and the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle gave considerable space 
to Christian co-operation, explaining its aims, its necessity, its advantage; 
and dangers; and they gave it their full approval, as organized by th 
“Sword of the Spirit.”** The Archbishop of Liverpool has also been explicit 
in his approval. In fact, the sentiment of the English Hierarchy has bees 
remarkably unanimous. 

The Joint Statement itself, and particularly the comments made upon 
it, strongly support the contention that, for the time being at any rate, co- 
operation between Catholics and non-Catholics in England is explicitly 
based on the ground of a common acceptance of the natural law, and is t 
be directed towards objectives in social, economic, and international life that 
are made peremptory by the natural law. Canon Mahoney interprets the 
whole incident in this sense.“ Two articles in the Universe by Catholic 
members of the Joint Committee (Father John Murray, S.J., Editor of the 
Month, and Mr. Richard O'Sullivan, K.C.) enforce the point, though the 
former writer also tentatively suggests the possibility of a more specifically 
Christian common ground.”* 

There seems to be a feeling among some that these possibilities may develop, 
but for the present the difficulties are too imposing. And it should be noted 
that difficulties are felt no less strongly on the non-Catholic side. The 
limitation put to the objectives of co-operation was perhaps as welcome, in 
general, to the non-Catholic as to the Catholic representatives. As a matter 
of fact, it should satisfy both sides; for, as Canon Mahoney points out: 
“There is objective equality in co-operating with non-Catholics for a recog- 
nition of the natural law, since this common ground is approachable by the 
light of unaided reason.” Historically, of course, it was the Incarnate 
Word who freed human reason from the captivity of ancient darkness, 
and cleared its field of vision both horizontally and vertically—down int 
the uniqueness of the human personality, and out into the community of 
nature that makes all men one. But today, at any rate, the natural laws 
of human life are luminous. Their light is shared by all men who have not 
completely lost contact with the Christian tradition that has mediated them. 
And it is difficult to see why that light cannot be a common source of illv- 
mination to all Christians, that brings into focus at least the general lines of 
the reconstructive task that calls for their common effort. 

The theologian who views the movement toward Christian co-operation 


22These two Pastorals are quoted in part in The Sword of the Spirit, Bulletin No. 
(December 11, 1941), pp. 3, 4. 

Loc. cit. 

24Fr, J. Murray, S.J., “Co-operation: What It Means,” Universe (May 29, 1942), p. 7% 
R. O'Sullivan, K.C., “The Church and the Nation,” ibid. 

*5“Christian Co-operation,” Clergy Review, XXII (1942), 298. 
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a it exists in England cannot fail, I think, to be impressed by the exact 
theological intelligence, as well as the great practical tact, that preside over 
it. This is in greatest part due, of course, to the excellence of its leadership. 
There is a remarkable clarity of thought, an uncomprising integrity in the 
maintenance of Catholic truth, which are supported by a genuinely religious 
and prayerful spirit and protected by a real sense of the dangers to which 
Catholic faith is exposed. At the same time, doctrinal exactness is joined to 
a greatly courteous charity, which excludes any tendency to ally orthodoxy 
with undue suspicion, complacency, or rudeness. Above all, there seems to 
be about the whole movement a certain freshness and victorious spirit, which 
recalls the words of Pius XII in his Jubilee message: ““The Church today 
cannot completely return to the primitive method required by the small 
primitive flock. She cannot without being untrue to herself retain to herself 
and carry on the forms of life and activity of those earlier days. No, there 
cannot be for the Church any going back. There can be for the human 
soul who studies her history only a desire to go forward to more victories.” 

There are some who see, as the victory of the future whose seeds are being 
planted now by the movement toward Christian co-operation, the achieve- 
ment of Christian reunion. But it is hardly possible at the moment to 
explore the relationships between these two movements.” 

Woodstock College JoHN CourTtTNEY Murray, S.J. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Somewhere in Syria, the year being 1910, Arab workmen unearthed a 
mass of ancient silverware. One of the objects was a squat beaker which 
came in time to be the subject-matter of a lively scientific and literary con- 
troversy. Competent scholars and amateurs took sides, popularizers and 
propagandists aroused the interest of wide reading circles. During the last 
two decades various expositions have given prominence to the so-called Great 
Antioch Chalice and still further increased the knowledge of this interesting 
object. Yet many questions regarding it have not yet received a definitive 
answer. Unfortunately, in the English language few publications of real 
scientific value saw the light, so that many false impressions have received 
currency. We must, therefore, welcome the sane, though not very extensive, 
survey of the whole controversy which was made by H. Harvard Arnason 


%On this question, cf. Anon., “That They All May Be One,” Blackfriars, XXII (1941), 
102-7; Vincent McNabb, O.P., “The Joint Letter on the Five Peace Points,” ibid., pp. 
124-31; Henry St. John, O.P., “Spadework for Reunion,” ibid., pp. 132-44; Anon., “Chiris- 


tins and Unity,” ibid., pp. 451-4; Henry St. John, “Collaboration and Reunion,” #id., 
471-7, 
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and Floyd V. Filson in the last two numbers of the Biblical Archaeologist.' 
These studies are accompanied by a number of small but sufficiently clea 
illustrations which will suffice to initiate the non-specialist student into the 
history and present status of this discussion. It is the purpose of this paper 
to summarize the results and to add some remarks. 

The chalice has been in the possession of Kouchakji Fréres of Paris and 
New York for a number of years. The history of the find and of the first 
transactions is somewhat obscure. The place of discovery no doubt was 
Syria, but Antioch or its neighborhood, Aleppo, and some other places have 
been mentioned. The chalice seems to have passed through the hands of 
dealers in antiquities before the present owners acquired it. Though the 
political and social conditions of the time afford a reasonable explanation 
of these obscurities, yet the doubt they create cannot be brushed aside as 
of no consequence. 

The vital question of authenticity hinges to a certain extent on that of 
provenance. As we have no accurate description of the manner and position 
of the find, we are reduced to the use of internal criteria, and here the 
points of comparison with other artistic products of earlier centuries are not 
overly abundant. It is not surprising, therefore, that some should suspect 
fraud and declare it to be a modern fabrication. Morey in 1925 threw 
doubts on it,’ Wilpert attacked it vigorously,® G. de Jerphanion after his 
careful and masterly iconographical analysis still had misgivings. Yet it may 
be said that the overwhelming weight of competent judgment favors the 
genuinity of the object. De Jerphanion himself, after a more careful in- 
spection at Paris and a discussion with those who cleaned the chalice, declared, 
“considering everything, we see no further reason now to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the chalice of Antioch.” * The chief argument rests on the fact 
that a thick encrustation formed by oxidation covered it when it was dis- 
covered, and on a comparison of the decorative elements with other products 
of ancient times. 

The dating of the chalice is even more difficult than the question of 
authenticity. It was Dr. Gustavus Eisen who first reported on the find, 
beginning with a short preliminary report in 1916, then in two additional 





1H, Harvard Arnason, “The History of the Chalice of Antioch,” The Biblical Archaeolo- 
gist, IV (1941), 53-63; ibid., V (1942), 10-16; Floyd V. Filson, “Who Are the Figures 
on the Chalice of Antioch?” ibid., V (1942), 1-10. 

2Charles R. Morey, “The Antioch Chalice,” Art Studies, Il (1925), 73-80: quoted by 
Arnason, op. cit. 

3Giuseppe Wilpert, “Ristauri di sculture christiane antiche e antichita moderne,” Riviste 
di Archeologia Cristiana, IV (1927), 310-33; see also Art Bulletin, IX (1926), 89-141. 

‘Guillaume de Jerphanion, S.J., in Le Voix des Monuments, Il, 32; this is republished 
from Byzantion, VI (1931). The author has repeated the same conviction to me in private. 
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uticles in 1917, and finally in two sumptuous folio volumes in 1923.° This 
latter work caused a sensation. Eisen argued that here was a work of the 
first century of our era, in fact that at least the inner cup was used by Our 
Lord at the Last Supper. This might be the Holy Grail about which 
medieval fancy had woven such wonderful tales. It was found, however, 
when sober criticism was applied, that the arguments for such contentions 
were weak indeed, and that many assertions were mere assumptions. Careful 
critical studies were made in various European languages from archaeological, 
artistic, and iconographical standpoint which demonstrated the impossibility 
of such early dating. Yet all these seem to have made no impression on 
Eisen and on the popularizers who followed in his wake. As late as 1939 
a magazine of wide circulation reproduced the assertion that the chalice 
was made “in the last third of the first century.” Among scholars, Strzgowski 
reiterated Eisen’s dating on various occasions but without giving independent 
arguments or going into the question in any detail. 

When students who disagree on this account with Eisen come to assign 
their own date, great divergence is found. Father de Jerphanion, whose 
monograph is one of the outstanding contributions to the subject, in 1925 
assigned the year 500 A.D. as an approximate date.® This he maintained also 
in his later article.’ On the other hand L. Bréhier is inclined to adopt an 
earlier date, the fourth century or a little before.* Arnason conservatively 
states that “all the archaeological probabilities point to a date in the fourth 
or fifth century.”*® On this matter the last word has not yet been spoken. 
Attention has been drawn on various occasions to the parallels between the 
decorative elements of the chalice and the episcopal chair of Maximin at 
Ravenna. Perhaps the elaborate publication of this monument which is 
now in process will allow a more thorough and satisfactory comparison than 
has been possible so far. 

As Syria was the place of discovery, so it is generally considered to be the 
original home. There can be no doubt that probabilities favor this assump- 
tion. Yet a chalice is an object easily transported and another place of 


5Gustavus A. Eisen, “Preliminary Report on the Great Chalice of Antioch Containing 
the Earliest Portraits of Christ and the Apostles,” American Journal of Archeology, XX 
(1916), 426-37; “The Plate with Seven Loaves and Two Fishes on the Great Chalice of 
Antioch,” ibid., XXI (1917), 77-9; also The Great Chalice of Antioch (New York: 1923), 
2 vols. fol., 60 plates. 

Guillaume de Jerphanion, S.J., “Le calice d’Antioche. Les théories du Dr. Eisen et la 
date probable du calice, Orientalia Christiana, VII (1926). 

"Guillaume de Jerphanion, $.J., “Le calice d’Antioche 4 !’Exposition d’Art Byzantine de 
1931,” Byzention, VI (1931); also La Voix des Monuments, Il, 27-34. 

SL. Bréhier, “A propos du grand calice d’Antioche,” Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, 
Hit (1926), 275-86. 

°H. Harvard Aranson, “The History of the Chalice of Antioch,” The Biblical Archaeolo- 
gist, V (1942), 16. 
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manufacture cannot be excluded a priori. Similarities between the chalice 
and products of Egyptian manufacture have been pointed out. The problem 
is complicated by the consideration that artistic tendencies within the 
Roman empire had by the fourth century become contaminated or merged 
as a result of the intense exchange that had been going on for several 
centuries. In the very district of Syria in which the chalice was discovered, 
the careful study of the ancient churches which has been made by H. C. 
Butler and others has revealed the conflict between the original native ten- 
dencies and the superimposed Hellenistic civilization. 

Nothing is known of the history of the chalice. It was probably hidden 
away with other treasures on the occasion of one of the Persian or Saracenic 
invasions. In the opinion of the experts who cleaned the silver, the oxidation 
which encrusted the whole must have been due to several centuries of burial 
in soil. There is, so they aver, no known chemical process by which it 
could be brought about artificially." The conservation is good and uniform, 
though some small parts are missing. These had at first been restored but 
were later removed. “The work of restoration was done with conscientious 
ease.” 2 

In appearance and makeup the chalice is somewhat singular. Above 
a rather low and small foot and a corresponding knob sits a truncated ovoidal 
cup of large capacity. The maximum diameter is 18 cm.; the height of the 
whole is 19 cm. The capacity is given as two and one-half liters or about 
2.65 quarts. The inner silver cup is distinct from the silver ornamentation 
and may not be of the same age. It may well be that it replaced an earlier 
cup of glass or of some other material. 

The glory of the chalice is in its outer ornamentation of silver. From the 
base of the bowl there spring up grape vines that rise nearly to the brim 
where a wreath of roses closes them off. Leaves and bunches of grapes show 
that it is near the time of vintage. On the branches are various animals— 
doves, an eagle, a hare, etc. On the ground stand baskets and some animals. 
But most interesting of all are two groups of six persons each seated on 
chairs or thrones. The central person of each is facing the onlooker, the 
others are all in profile. All are on medallions and are placed within the 
coils of the grape vines. In this manner nearly the whole outer surface of 
the chalice is covered with decorations of one form or another. As it is in 
the study of these ornaments that the main elements must be found for a 
decision regarding authenticity, age, and provenance, it is not surprising that 
opinions of great diversity should have been expressed. Criticism must be 
directed to technique, workmanship, artistic conceptions, and iconography. 
As yet the materials for a comparative study are few and these not yet com- 
pletely investigated. 





10G, de Jerphanion, S.J., Le Voix des Monuments, Il, 28-30. 
bid, p. 34. 
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According to L. Bréhier the decorative work was done by a process of 
chasing."* On the other hand, Father de Jerphanion describes it as made 
for the most part “by making an impression in a thin silver plate and 
finishing by a process of chiseling.” * It was gilded, as some remnants still 
show. The heads of the figures are inlaid. Bréhier distinguishes two schools 
of Syrian silversmiths who used gilding to finish off their work. In one the 
style is monumental, as shown by majestic figures symmetrically arranged 
and by an architectural background; the other, to which the chalice seems 
wo belong, is more free in treatment and spontaneous in movement, less con- 
cerned with symmetry than with the graceful play of fantasy." The work- 
manship displayed on this monument has aroused the enthusiastic praise of 
some critics. They speak of the precision and elegance with which the work 
isdone."® Yet Father de Jerphanion, after examining the original very care- 
fully, is more sober in his judgment. He says that the first impression is 
not 2 good one; some parts are carefully done, others show less attention.” 

The use of foliage as a framework for men and animals in artistic con- 
ception and usage is one of the points which merits special attention. It 
was this which Wilpert made use of in questioning the authenticity of the 
chalice.” Yet Bréhier points out that it is found on the sixth-century palace 
at Mishatta and much earlier in Syria. So also at Constantinople two capitals 
of pillars show a similar treatment. Here also a wide field of study and 
comparison remains to be investigated. Yet in iconography more than in 
anything else that pertains to this subject there is diversity of opinion and 
uncertainty. Who are the persons represented and what is their significance? 
Do they represent a real historical scene or are they symbolical? What is 
the history of the usage in this matter? These and other similar questions 
need to be settled before a complete study of this chalice can be made. 
Eisen was very positive in his identifications and found a simple answer 
to many questions. Yet already in 1918 Georg Stuhlfauth showed that 
these solutions could not stand in the face of well known facts in the history 
of Christian iconography. He showed that it was not till the fourth or 
fifth centuries that the types of Jesus and the Apostles reached standardi- 
zation.™* 

"L. Bréhier, “A propos du grand calice d’Antioche,” Riviste di Archeologia Cristiana, 
Il (1926), 270. 

18G. de Jerphanion, S.J., Le Voix des Monuments, Il, 31. 

ML. Bréhier, op. cit., p. 274. 

Ibid. p. 279. 

4G. de Jerphanion, S.J., op. cit., p. 28. 

"G. Wilpert, “Ristauri di sculture cristiane antiche e antichita moderne,” Riviste di 
Archeologia Cristiana, IV (1927), 313. 

"Georg Stublfauth, Die Aeltesten Portraits Christi und der Apostel (Berlin: 1928), 
quoted by Arnason, op. cit., p. 55. 
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There is a fair amount of agreement among experts that the central figure 
of each group is Christ, once unbearded, the other time bearded. This is noe 
surprising, as the two manners of representing Christ subsisted side by side 
in the Christian art of the Orient till the sixth century. As to the signifi 
cance of the other figures there is no agreement. Eisen himself was not 
consistent in his interpretation. His contention that they are portrait 
figures has no foundation in early Christian tradition, either literary o 
monumental. It remains to investigate whether the manner of representing 
the figures and their positions belongs to the earlier Hellenistic manner or to 
the Oriental which succeeded it. Father de Jerphanion finds a mixture of 
the two modes of treatment which complicates the study still further. In 
summing up whatever evidence there is for dating from iconographical data, 
Floyd V. Filson states that “in the present state of the investigation a date 
at least as late as the fourth century is highly probable.” ” 

Consequently, only on a few points can we be positive in the matter of 
this unique monument of Christian antiquity. Yet we must repeat the con- 
cluding paragraph of Mr. Arnason: “Through all the confusion that still 
exists, the importance of the chalice of Antioch is manifest. It remains one 
of the most significant pieces of early Christian silver in existence. The 
uniqueness for which it has been suspected is, it seems to me, one of the 
elements of its importance. When its date and provenance have been securely 
settled, as we hope one day they may be, it will become a key monument for 
the history of early Christian art in eastern Europe.” * 


St. Mary’s College AucustTinE C. Wann, S.]. 


THE PROSOPOGRAPHIA CHRISTIANA 


Any Prosopographia will naturally suggest the monumental work inspired 
by Theodor Mommsen. The undertaking launched at Fordham University 
on January 10 of this year is frankly following the lead of the Prosopo- 
grapbia Imperii Romani, and in every question of procedure and method 
follows the system adopted by that work insofar as the different objectives 
of the two permit. The enormous services of the P.I.R. to classical studies 
challenged a similar effort in the field of ancient Christian history. Hence 
it becomes apparent that the work envisaged is not just another Dictionary 
of Christian Biography but a Biographical Dictionary resting exclusively on 
primary sources. 

Over and above this, the similarity is principally one of method. For the 


19Floyd V. Filson, “Who Are the Figures on the Chalice of Antioch?”, Biblical Archaedlo- 
gist, V (1942), 9. 

20H, Harvard Arnason, “The History of the Chalice of Antioch,” Biblical Archeeologist, 
V (1942), 16. 
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scope and amplitude of Prosopographia Christiana extends both in time 
Tals chenssicls hendiod fer bepend the lenis of the modi. Chrono- 
logically, the new project extends from the Resurrection to the year 700, 
and the primary sources include every document which sheds light on the 
Christians who may have lived within those dates. Specifically, the docu- 
ments come under the following rubrics: The New Testament, pagan Greek 
and Latin literature, Christian authors, Martyrologies, Epigraphy (mostly 
Greek and Latin), Papyri and Hymnology. Obviously there are many sub- 
divisions to these captions, and other captions may have to be added in the 
light of the purpose to be achieved. Thus it is conceivable (as some col- 
laborators have already suggested) that art monuments of the Christian past 
and numismatics should find a place in the list of sources. With such a 
complete documentation of the widely scattered and diversified record of 
Ancient Christianity it is hoped that all materials of importance will be 
placed at the disposal of the Mommsen or Pastor who can use them with 
thoroughness and skill. That, to repeat, is the real incentive to the under- 
taking, viz., to make possible a history of Ancient Christianity of the sci- 
entific competence of the History of the Popes or of the works on ancient 
civilization by Rostovtzeff. 

A documentation so vast has dictated the following procedure. In the 
first place an inventory of all the possible sources had to be made. This 
inventory, i.e., bibliography, professes to give the author and title of every 
literary work appearing between the aforementioned dates, the Corpora 
where pertinent inscriptions are to be found, and papyri as well as the re- 
views where “non-incorporated” inscriptions or papyri may still lurk. In 
literary documents this bibliographical work also involves the mention of 
the latest critical text with the name of the editor and the generally accepted 
abbreviations—an imperative need if the citations are not to be cumbersome. 
At the present writing bibliographies on Christian authors, Greek Epigraphy, 
Papyrology, pagan Greek writers, and Martyrologies have been completed 
and entered on cards in the filing-case of the general office. Under Christian 
writers must also be included the special bibliography on Gaelic material. 
Finally the long list of learned reviews has been completed. Thus at a con- 
servative estimate four-fifths of the material to be handled has been classi- 
fied. It is anticipated that in the next three weeks all of it will have been 
completed, examined, and definitely checked. 

The second stage of the undertaking presumably had to wait until the 
foregoing was completed. Such, however, is not the case. The actual ex- 
amination of, and excerpts from, the New Testament, from Ennodius, from 
Suetonius and Saint Bede the Venerable are at this writing a reality. This 
fact bears witness to the extraordinary co-operativeness and energy of the 
collaborators, since the Bulletin issued at irregular intervals from the editorial 
offices carried a sample excerpt-card a mere three months ago, and excerpts 
could hardly be expected with only one tenth of the bibliography, at most, 
ready for consultation. The hopes, then, of speedy progress with the 
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machinery set up would seem to be well-founded. Some ninety collabora- 
tors have already offered their services, and the prospect of eventually secur- 
ing the services of two hundred more, all qualified scholars, is very bright, 
Barring the surprises and disappointments of an emergency, the year 1942-3 
should witness the complete collection of material. 

On the last phase of the work, the appraisal and final disposition of the 
evidence, a realistic outlook dictates extreme caution. Still, the past has 
brought extremely consoling accomplishments, and the cause of this con- 
solation endures. What has been done to date is almost totally the per- 
formance of a pusillus grex. Funds, time, experience were totally lacking 
at the outset. The dire financial situation of many institutions of learning 
all over the country was not less felt at Fordham than elsewhere. Conse- 
quently, every penny, even for the limited expenses of the initial work, had 
to be collected by the time-consuming efforts of one person. All of the 
contributors were overburdened with heavy teaching schedules. Finally, the 
first attempt at a task which is unique brought delays and perplexities. But 
the only prospect is one of alleviation of all these difficulties. Hence the 
future of the Prosopographia Christiana is, God willing, assured. 


Fordham University J. M. Marigug, §.J. 


Editor’s Note.—Readers are asked to note the following corrections in 
the article on “The Convalidation of Non-Catholic Marriages,” by William 
E. Donnelly, S.J., which appeared in the May issue. The author was in 
nowise responsible for the statements here corrected: 

1) On page 198, second paragraph, the second sentence should ‘read: 
“Hence, once the impediment had thus ceased, the question of convalidation 
referred to a marriage in which both non-Catholic parties had by that time 
been baptized.” 

2) On the same page, the third paragraph should begin: “But it seems 
just to go farther and to challenge, etc.” 

3) On page 202, third paragraph, after the first sentence, read: “The 
Holy Office, however, did not demand of Amalia merely an oath that after 
her baptism she and John had never lived together in any place where they 
were excused from the law of form. Yet marital cohabitation in such 2 
place is all that would have been needed for convalidation, if the prescribed 
renewal of consent were reducible to the form; etc.” 

4) On the same page, fourth paragraph, the last sentence should read: 
“Accordingly, the Holy Office also required that before the woman be de- 
clared free to marry again, ‘Archiepiscopus moraliter certus sit de asserta 
ignorantia sponsorum circa impedimentum disparitatis cultus.’” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
CRITICAL 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN EpiscopaAL CHURCH. By 
George E. DeMille, M.A. Philadelphia: The Church Historical Society 
(Publication No. 12), 1941. Pp. 130. 


As one who has known the Protestant Episcopal Church from within, the 
reviewer asks leave for this time to forego the conventional “we” and to 
express his judgment in the first person singular. For my part, then, I have 
found Mr. DeMille’s little book decidedly interesting. It shows discern- 
ment of significant events and epochs down to about fifty years ago. 
The author has read widely and with some historical taste for pertinent 
matter, and he writes in a clear and interesting style which easily leads 
one on. To a discriminating reader, who can be his own judge of pertinence, 
the book preserves some particulars of historical information which might 
not easily be discovered elsewhere. 

It is, however, inadequate as a continuous outline of the Catholic move- 
ment in the Protestant Episcopal Church. The pursuit of this theme is not 
consistently objective. After a good start the quest becomes sidetracked 
and then lost to view, like a stream absorbed by desert sands. This is trace- 
able to two chief causes. The first is a certain ambiguity attaching to 
familiar terms, always a drawback to the treatment of this particular sub- 
ject. The second—equally characteristic of the theme—is an apologetic at- 
titude which begins by neglecting to clarify its concepts, proceeds to dis- 
tort the author’s vision, and ends by blinding him. Phenomena of vital 
pertinence are passed by in silence, and irrelevant matters emphasized. In 
sum and substance the work is an effort to enlist selected facts in the 
service of defensive propaganda. As a contribution to theological history 
it is labor thrown away. 


I 


Mr. DeMille despairs of an appropriate name for the theological school 
or party responsible for the Catholic movement. Thus, in his Preface: 
“Some readers will be irritated by my persistent use of the terms ‘High’ 
and ‘Low Church.” They are unpleasant terms, question-begging terms. 
But I know of no satisfactory alternatives. Catholic is a word to describe 
the whole Church, and I refuse to use it as a party label. Anglo-Catholic 
is a misbegotten hybrid, and has come to be applied to a wing of a party 
only. But ‘High’ and ‘Low’ originated as party names; they have at least 
a vague significance to everyone; and since this is the history of a party, I 
use them perforce.” 

But this history of a party need not borrow the name of another party. 
I understand Mr. DeMille’s avoidance of “Anglo-Catholic,” since his own 
wing of the party that was once thus entitled now calls itself either 
“Liberal Catholic” or ‘Northern Catholic”—as though these names were 
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not equally “hybrid.” But most persons will wonder why a Catholic 
movement could not have been ascribed to a Catholic party. The author's 
stated reason might have set him thinking: “Catholic is a word to describe 
the whole Church, and I refuse to use it as a party label.” The worse for its 
application in the title of the book. No one can ascribe a Catholic move- 
ment to a Catholic church. The latter’s everyday life would be the con- 
stant expression of all that was Catholic, and no time would be wasted 
in making an objective of Catholicism as such. No society makes a con- 
scious issue of studying how to be itself. Only a non-Catholic church 
could experience a Catholic movement in the present admitted sense of 
the phrase. More specifically, if the church in question is some survival of 
the sixteenth century Reformation, its Catholic movement will be essen- 
tially solvent of that achievement, a conscious revulsion from it and ap- 
proach to what it repudiated. Mr. DeMille, however, is not the only per- 
son who appears to forget these obvious truths. 

Rightly he begins by segregating “‘pre-Tractarian High Churchmen.” 
Less happily he continues to designate the followers of the Tracts as “High 
Church,” as if the earlier school had at least prepared the way for the 
latter, if not been its prototype. This error in theological identities becomes 
a fruitful source of confusion, which his initial apology does not serve 
to clarify. The fancy that approximation to Catholic principles began 
with the High Churchmen was one of the tactics of the Tractarians them- 
selves, pardonable at a time when their own ideas had not yet crystallized, 
but ludicrous today. It has even deceived some Catholic students of 
Anglicanism, though it never deceived the Anglican rank and file. 

The reformed system established by Elizabeth’s first parliament in 1559 
was perhaps the most inclusive of all the national compromises between 
the old religion and the new. It was “the Holy Catholic Church” in Eng- 
land precisely as Lutheranism was in the German States and Calvinism in 
Geneva. This is clear from the Articles of 1562, from the “bidding 
prayer” in Elizabeth’s injunctions of 1559, and elsewhere. These national 
sects need not be in visible communion together; enough that each of them 
was “the Catholic Church” of its prince and its realm, as having become 
reformed to apostolical purity. What emerged in England was a Lutheran 
church with the un-Lutheran title of bishops for its chief ministers. The 
substitution of “the Lord’s Supper” for the Mass, the rejection of the invoca- 
tion of saints and of prayers for the dead, the abolition of reservation, Pen- 
ance and Extreme Unction, and the Ordinal’s conception of the functions 
of the ministry, were all as Lutheran as Cranmer himself. So were the 

i As an immemorial English institution, they should not be done 
away, go long as their title had lost its original meaning. 

This Evangelical, or Low Church, program might have had plain enough 
sailing but for the extravagances of English Calvinism. Even under James I 
the Puritans already threatened the existence of the new church. But their 
campaign to jettison kings along with bishops was not to England’s taste. 
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The rally around bishops became the High Church reaction. The divine 
right of kings threw its mantle over the “historic episcopate” as the king’s 
chief agency in the ecclesiastical sphere. Parliament, moreover, had estab- 
lished an episcopal church and no other—at least, south of the Scottish 
border. And the Preface to the Ordinal recalled that there had always 
been bishops since the Apostles’ time. The bishops, ranking highest in the 
church, most fitly expressed that sanctity of English institutions which the 
crown itself supremely embodied. It was all typically Anglican, and a con- 
scious rally to the English Reformation. Only Puritans saw prelacy as 
popery in disguise; and Puritanism had been made in Geneva, and not 
afterwards anglicized, like Lutheranism, by an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The High Church party always had its Anglican opponents, but both sides 
were normal parts of the original compromise. 

Quite otherwise the Oxford Movement of 1833 and the party whose 
history began with it. As the position of its leaders crystallized, both they 
and others realized that it looked away from the Reformation to what 
the Reformation had abjured. It is a sign of our muddled times that any- 
one should have to point out this commonplace today. The Oxford Move- 
ment was the only really Catholic movement that ever arose in Anglican 
circles, It shifted the basis of authority in belief by giving to apostolic 
tradition an equal place with Scripture as a doctrinal source and norm, 
and then announced that the episcopate was officially committed to this 
standard. It revolutionized public worship by asserting a real, not a sym- 
bolic, Eucharistic sacrifice (shade of the martyr Laud!), and therefore a 
sacerdotal ministry. It repudiated the royal supremacy in spiritual mat- 
ters as a usurpation forced upon the church, substituting for it the collec- 
tive episcopate, supposed to inherit a mission divinely attached to the 
historic sees and inalienable from them. It stressed seven Sacraments, 
regular confession to a priest, the anointing of the sick, prayer for the dead, 
and even revival of the religious state. All of which resulted in its 
ascribing to the name “Catholic” a meaning which was almost the historical 
one, dispensing only with Peter’s See as the keystone of the universal arch. 
In the Oxford scheme the Anglican Church was “Catholic” not as having 
accepted “the reform,” but as having managed to survive it. 

These doctrines (easily verifiable in Pusey’s Eirenicon and other authentic 
sources) were recognized at once as wholly at odds with Anglican thought. 
The winning of a High Churchman to their acceptance was quite as 
radical a conversion as that of any Evangelical. Yet the Tractarians at 
first sought High Church shelter from the storm of opposition. Unfolding 
a program already adopted in a few of the Tracts, they produced the lengthy 
(and valuable) “Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology,” in which the writers 
of the Stuart reigns were once more brought to public attention. Such 
prestige attaching to a loftier concept of the visible Church seemed to prove 
that the movement was only reviving the best in Anglican thought. But 
this gesture impressed only its employers. Even those who welcomed the 
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Tracts perceived that they marked innovation and not revival. The bishops 
who in 1841 providentially opened Newman’s eyes by their fulminations 
against Tract 90 were familiar enough with the views of Andrewes, Bram- 
hall, Thorndike, Laud, and the rest of the High Church galaxy. But their 
outlook had been Anglican, whereas that of the Tracts was Catholic. 

The same difference arose in America, where the scattered Anglican con- 
gregations had organized, after the Revolution, as the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Mr. DeMille in an interesting chapter sketches a line of American 
High Churchmen, such as Seabury, Hobart, Doane, Whittingham, and the 
three generations of Hopkins. To do him justice, he insists that the High 
Church movement over here was no mere “offshoot of the Oxford Move- 
ment.” But neither did the two really blend; their outlooks differed. The 
High Churchman might fast before his communion as a matter of devo- 
tion; the Anglo-Catholic did so as bound. The former might open his 
conscience in secret to “some minister of God’s Word” on a very special 
occasion, but never dreamt of repeating the experience. 

To indulge in a personal parenthesis, my own course at a well known 
Episcopalian seminary began, more than forty years ago, under the blessing 
of a Low Church bishop, 2 High Church dean, and an Anglo-Catholic 
confessor. All three were honest, earnest, spiritual men. The dean was 
just such a churchman as Seabury, Hobart, and many another recalled by 
Mr. DeMille. But as a student’s confessor he would have been quite as 
impossible as the bishop himself. There was no mistaking the theological dis- 
tinctness of the three types, and it went to the root. Equally deep was the 
same cleavage between later associates in the ministry. Even after the 
Oxford Movement had won a place and a following, it never absorbed 
the High Church party as an element. 


II 

Yet the bulk of this volume, from Chapters III to VIII inclusive, continues 
to suffer from treatment of the two elements as virtually one. In other re- 
spects this is the best part of the book. The American repercussions of 
the Oxford Movement, the two ritual agitations and the period of calm 
between them, and the development of religious communities are handled in 
good order and generally well exemplified from decisions of General Con- 
ventions, canonical proceedings, and occasional literature. But doctrinal 
issues and party lines are sometimes blurred, and the Catholic movement 
often made (no doubt, unconsciously) to appear more significant and 
representative than it really was. At first it is the High Church con- 
tingent that sometimes appears as Catholic, but later even this is not 
enough. When at length (p. 99) I find Professors Fosbroke and Easton, 
learned though they are, identified with “a phase of the movement,” I know 
the bars are down. Anything may be Catholic now. ey 

One passage in “The Coming of the Monks” (p. 90) reveals a similar 
adjustment of focus to astronomical vistas: “Both the Society of St. John the 
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Evangelist [the “Cowley Fathers”] and the Order of the Holy Cross have 
wisely kept their numbers comparatively small; thus they have avoided the 
cardinal error of the mediaeval orders, which, in their zeal for mere size, 
took in multitudes of people with no genuine monastic vocation.” This 
comment is a curious specimen of historical reflection. Can Mr. DeMille 
seriously believe that Episcopalians have to be prudently dissuaded from 
flocking into religious communities? He ought to know that the number 
of aspirants even to female institutes is pitifully small, and that among men 
it is infinitesimal. Nor is average piety to blame for this. Self-dedication 
is not inspired by wavering standards and dubious claims. 

Mr. DeMille continues his tracing of the Catholic movement to the end 
of his next chapter, on “the McGarvey Secession.” The name is appro- 
priate, and the treatment of the unpleasant subject shows an attempt to 
be fair. However, it contains errors, in some of which I confess to an 
advantage over the author (having been myself a member of the group), 
while in others his knowledge is at fault. He should have known that the 
Society of the Atonement never “joined the McGarvey exodus to Rome,” 
but made its decision later and alone. Twice he charges Monsignor Hawks 
(William McGarvey and the Open Pulpit) of unfaithfulness to facts, but 
fails to specify further. In another place, where Hawks remarks that 
the “Companions’” rule to recite the Prayer Book offices daily was “an 
obligation by which few American clergymen considered themselves to be 
bound,” Mr. DeMille comments: “A plain misstatement. Insistence on 
the obligation of the Daily Office had been a High Church trait ever since 
Hobart.” Nevertheless, I know that very few outside the Catholic party 
(who were not High Church) acknowledged such an obligation. Hobart’s 
opinion on the subject may have been enshrined in literature, but could 
hardly be met with in practice. Hawks’ description of the existing condi- 
tions (to which he confines himself) is perfectly correct. The average High 
Churchman allowed his Prayer Book to gather dust between Sundays, like 
any Evangelical. Again, when Mr. DeMille remarks, of the rule in ques- 
tion, “Apparently nothing could be more thoroughly Anglican,” he over- 
looks the fast before communion, the monthly confession, and the annual 
retreat. Nothing could have been less Anglican than these. 

As I look back now at the secession itself, it seems to me of little signifi- 
cance to any but ourselves. Its occasion, however, can never seem so. The 
fact that he cannot see the force of that official declaration of indifferentism 
gives Mr. DeMille no right to “suspect that the apparent cause was not 
the real cause.” He is again culpable in calling Mr. James B. Haslam “the 
spokesman of the McGarvey group” in “the paper attack on the canon” 
because of an article in The Living Church. Two of McGarvey’s trenchant 
pamphlets, containing public citations of the amendment’s operation, had 
gone all over the country, and attracted attention as nothing else could or 
did. The Living Church felt obliged to notice one of them editorially. 
The deliberate ignoring of these pamphlets is the more inexcusable since 
they are reproduced by Hawks, who tells their history as well. 
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Mr. DeMille is, however, in the right in rejecting Dr. Barry’s opinion 
that the secession was merely the miscarriage of an organized conspiracy of 
corporate reunion with Rome. That McGarvey had once hoped for such 
an outcome (as do some Anglicans today) I know from a conversation held 
with him in the summer of 1907. That he further hoped that the “Com- 
panions” might make some contribution to that end, I also acknowledge, 
But that he ever spent an hour in attempting to organize such a de 
parture is a figment of Barry’s imagination. This explains what McGarvey 
had meant a year before the end, by saying, “We are only waiting until 
Peter beckons. When he does, we will go.” That “we” included many more 
than the “Companions,” who at that time indulged a vague hope that the 
papal attitude might somewhat relax. When Mr. DeMille concludes, from 
the above remark, that “To them the ‘Open Pulpit’ canon was merely 
the occasion for a dramatic exit,” he fails to explain how that enactment 
could be taken for the beckoning of Peter. It merely showed that we 
might not wait for any sign from without. Individual submission had never 
seemed imperative before. 

Mr. DeMille offers his own explanation of the outcome: “McGarvey and 
his associates had ceased to have any real loyalty to the Episcopal Church 
as they saw it about them; they were more than doubtful of her 
Catholicity.” If the test of loyalty were practical devotion, we had given 
her everything, and sealed the gift by vows to God; and the pact was kept 
inviolate until our letters of deposition were in our hands. To have thought 
her Catholic was our mistake, not hers. She had been candid enough many 
times before, but never quite so explicit as now. 

Regarding loyalty, 1 would beg to repeat a testimony already published 
elsewhere (in The C. S. S. S., by the Rev. W. L. Hayward, p. 247): “Just 
after our formal resignation of St. Elizabeth’s Parish had been tendered, 
and nearly two weeks before it could take effect, there occurred a consulta- 
tion between the four remaining members of the Community. Mr. McGar- 
vey was advising us on the subject of our last communication with our 
people, and particularly on the need of reserve in making known to them 
our final resolution of individual submission to the Catholic Church and 
the reasons for it. He admitted our duty not to deceive them outright, 
nor to leave them in hopeless perplexity, if we were directly asked for 
counsel; but he emphasized on the contrary the strict obligation of abstain- 
ing from any positive persuasion of our parishioners to share our motives 
and prepare to imitate our action on them. We were still, he insisted, 
technically clergymen of the Episcopal Church, and must take no initiative 
in upsetting any one else’s loyalty to it, whatever we might be compelled 
to say in defense of our own attitude.” 

Men whose own ideals have never been worth enough to hang them upon 
such a gibbet may censure as they please. I offer no apologies for Mc- 


Garvey’s loyalty. 
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At this point Mr. DeMille’s interest in his task seems to lapse. One more 
chapter deals with the revision of the Prayer Book in 1928. An earlier state- 
ment that the events of 1907-8 were “the last great crisis” of the movement 
in America, seems to explain this lapse of twenty years by implying that all 
has proceeded normally except for that agitation. Such an implication 
would be misleading. Nearly twenty years earlier than 1907 occurred the 
gravest crisis since Newman’s loss, and its effect upon American Episco- 
pilians is distinct in memory as well as evident in the literature of the 
time. It was not a ritual crisis, but a doctrinal one, and it cut to the 
very root of Christianity. It arose in Anglo-Catholic circles, and has since 
so profoundly affected their theology that every serious historian of Angli- 
canism gives it the attention it deserves. Mr. DeMille takes no direct notice 
of it, alluding only to a few of its aspects indirectly and in scattered con- 
texts, whereas a whole chapter would scarcely tell the story well. As a 
history of the Catholic movement in the Episcopal Church, his book 
is worthless for the past fifty years. 

This crisis was created by Charles Gore’s christological heresy, known 
as “the kenosis,” sown in the germ in 1889, in the closing essay of Lux 
Mundi, and clearly expounded soon afterward in two works on the Incarna- 
tion, Anyone who has merely dipped into Anglican literature from 1890 
to 1900 must be aware of the upheaval that ensued. In the name of biblical 
criticism, Gore had launched a direct attack upon the human knowledge 
of Christ precisely in the sphere of religious truth, and thus on Christian 
revelation. Objection was instant and vigorous from Liddon (whose pupil 
Gore had been), Ellicott, and many others in England and America. Every- 
one saw that no minor theological dispute was at stake, but actually the 
question whether the Incarnate Word (as Gore still declared Him to have 
been) had shown us the way of eternal life, or only left us enough to 
increase our perplexities. But Gore had sounded a note that was not to die 
away in silence. He had asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, but 
could not check his own landslide there. Revelation itself must be subordi- 
nated to human research as a means to the knowledge of salvation. To 
this, in fact, the whole school of Gore has come, so that no matter of 
principle any longer distinguishes them from other rationalists. And yet 
the fact that this sheer apostasy began with Gore and his Oxford associates 
encourages the “Liberal” or ‘Northern Catholics” to insist that they are 
the true theological heirs of the Oxford Movement—though meanwhile 
they, with more candid Modernists, affirm that “Catholic” truly and ade- 
quately means comprehensive of all opinions alike. At present this school is 
the most influential in Anglican thought. When the report entitled 
Doctrine in the Church of England appeared in 1938, The Church Times 
itself remarked the dominance of Liberal Catholic influence over its pages. 

How the doctrines of this school stand related to those of Pusey and 
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rate the last great leaders of the original Oxford type, may be judged 
y any attentive reader of the New Commentary on Holy Scripture (1928), 
especially in its opening essay, “The Bible in the Church,” a popula 
hermeneutic manifesto by Gore himself, then still living. The reader is ip. 
formed that neither the Old Testament nor the New is divinely inspired 
Inspiration is human, of varying degrees, and cannot ensure veracity. Th 
Old Testament is not even historically credible in its opening chapters and 
much else. The New Testament may be accepted as human history whereve 
current criticism so attests it. Christ never intended to provide for th 
inerrant transmission of anything He may have told His Apostles abou 
the Kingdom of God. The religious teachings of Peter, Paul, and John ar 
of no more authority than “the reason and conscience of men” amoy 
ourselves. In particular, Paul’s conviction (from which he even begins 
to argue) that “by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” 
is worthless against Dr. N. P. Williams’ opinion to the contrary. What, 
then, is a Christian’s norm of Christianity? Happily for the Liberal Catholic, 
it will always be a sliding scale. It rests solely upon words of Christ recorded 
in the Gospels. And these may only be understood by recourse to th 
consensus of critical opinion from age to age. (I wish to repeat tha 
anyone may easily verify all this.) As might be expected, if Christ Himself 
was not immune from religious error, such immunity is beyond the reach 
of His followers, and the true Christian will never desist from his part in 
an eternal search for Christianity. 

Thus our religion, according to Liberal Catholics, is henceforth to kh 
drawn, not from divine revelation, but from human research. The Oxford 
Movement’s position was breached at the one point which could never k 
secured in a Protestant church—that of final religious authority. But th 
sappers went deep. It was the irony of fate that in fifty-five years th 
Oxford Movement should produce a man who was to leave it poorer and 
more astray than original Protestantism, with not even the Bible as a ruk 
of faith. As for the claim that the Liberal Catholic school is in any respect 
continuous with that of Pusey and Liddon, it does not merit serious com- 
ment. I would no more waste a word on its discussion than I should expect 
Mr. DeMille to agree with me that he and his like are half-baked rationalist. 
My point is, the obvious importance of the revolution in Anglican thought, 
whether for weal or woe. Mr. DeMille (on page 111) speaks of Anglican 
achievement in biblical critisism in terms which far exaggerate its W 
After this, he ought at least to have paid adequate attention to the 
and extent of its influence on Anglican belief. 

That he passes over this chief crisis in silence, I have ventured to ascribe 
to his apologetic aim. I believe he has persuaded himself that, once the 
ritual storms were quelled, the movement simply progressed according 
type. This is complete historical blindness, I confess; but I cannot other- 
wise explain the essential omission. 

Even ritual, however, expresses belief? Once it did so. From about 1880 
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wo 1900 the exact theological position of an Anglican rector (if not of his 
congregation) might be inferred from an attentive study of the chancel of 
his church. That day is a thing of the past. Vestments and altar candles 
now mean nothing except “churchly” or artistic taste. And this indifferent- 
ism now passes the bounds of mere ornament, and invades the precincts 
af theological interpretation. It makes Mr. DeMille’s chapter on the new 
Prayer Book (which, by the way, is American only) fall rather flat in im- 
pressiveness. What avail a few liturgical improvements in a rite entitled 
“The Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion”? What avails an official prayer 
for the dead, and that in very non-committal language, appearing for the 
first time after three hundred and seventy years? When the author speaks 
of “prayers for the unction of the sick,” he refers to a single prayer in which 
ae is made alternative with “Laying on of hands”; the quality of the 

oil is not specified; there is no hint that it should be previously consecrated 
or blessed; and nothing remotely suggests a sacramental rite. But Mr. 
DeMille does not mention some omissions in the new book. From the 
Office of Baptism and that of “Instruction” (an expansion of the official 
Catechism) every former allusion to the effects of Adam’s fall upon our- 
selves has been carefully expunged, in keeping with the Liberal Catholic sur- 
render to radical Pelagianism. Anglicans may no longer be reminded that 
“we were by nature the children of wrath”—that is Pauline, to be sure, but 
not “critical”—and their baptism of infants can no longer be imagined 
to remit any sin. I have recently met Anglicans who were unaware of 
these changes in the book they use every Sunday. Mr. DeMille has missed 
an opportunity to give them some contemporary history. 

But he has also missed many opportunities to celebrate the profound 
improvement (as he would view it) that has come over the Catholic 
movement in the Episcopal Church. There was the public expression of 
apprehension, in 1932, lest the Liberal Catholics might control the Centenary 
of the Oxford Movement. There was their eventual capture of that demon- 
stration, and their preponderance in the “Catholic Congresses” which the 
author values so highly. There was a whole Liberal Catholic symposium 
by promising American writers in The Living Church during 1933. There 
was the passing over, long before, of that outstanding periodical itself to 
the new ranks. And when The American Church Monthly had been openly 
dedicated to the same cause by an academic editor, there was even a Cowley 
Father found to act as his successor. 

If some of these, and many other, signs of triumph for the new teach- 
ing had found a place in Mr. DeMille’s history, they might have given 
support to his crowning act of faith: “We are entering, one hopes, upon 
the period when Catholic doctrine and Catholic devotion, nurtured within 
the Church, will find their true application in a2 whole-souled attempt to 
make over the United States of America into the Kingdom of God.” 
Woodstock College. Wi H. McCtetan, S.J. 
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THe LamMBetH ConrereNces. The Solution for Pan-Anglican Organiza. 
tion. By William Redmond Curtis, Ph.D. New York: Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 355. $4.00. 


This book, a doctoral dissertation, deals with the meetings of Anglican 
bishops that have been held at intervals of about ten years, since 1867, in 
Lambeth Palace, the London residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
It is not, as might be supposed, merely a compilation of extracts from official 
journals. The writer is evidently deeply interested in his subject and well- 
informed, although he does not always seem to be quite at home with all 
the strange complexities of Anglican belief and practice. This is more 
evident in the first chapter, which deals with “the framework of the 
Anglican Communion in 1867.” Here the details are verbally correct but 
the picture in which they are fitted together is idealized and at times almost 
contrary to fact. For example, the continuity of the Established Church 
with the Pre-Reformational Church of England was not generally accepted 
in 1867; and the so-called “Branch Theory,” as interpreted by the followers 
of Dr. Pusey, was hotly repudiated by many of the bishops. To them, the 
Church, as established, was rather a branch of Protestantism than a sister 
communion of Rome and Constantinople. After 1867 the writer is more 
reliable because he is better acquainted with his subject. 

The first Lambeth Conference marked a departure in the history of the 
Anglican Episcopate. It met with a cold reception in England. It was 
thought to be a dangerous experiment to bring Protestant bishops from all 
parts of the world to voice opinions that were not subject to any standard 
of authority, and that might even be a challenge to the civil laws. 

If the present Anglican Episcopate, which numbers about five hundred 
active members—to say nothing of almost another hundred living in retire- 
ment—is compared with that of one hundred years ago, the contrast is 
astonishing. At the earlier date Newman was hesitating at the threshold 
of the Catholic Church. He had been the champion of the bishops, whom 
he thought of through the imagery of his Patristic learning. He tried to 
endow the stiff be-wigged prelacy of the Establishment with the authority 
of the Episcopate of the Primitive Church, and to make it articulate. The 
only response he received was his own condemnation. The bishops of his 
day were few in number; indeed, this contributed to their importance in 
rank. In the public mind they were associated with state coaches, lackeys 
and princely palaces. They were exalted dignitaries, appointed by the Crown, 
with functions regulated by the British Constitution. It was only by the 
passing of an Act of Parliament that they were empowered to consecrate 
bishops for America after the Revolution. In the time of Newman they 
had provided the colonies with a few bishops by the authority of Letters 
Patent, but these colonial bishops were under the ultimate jurisdiction of 
the Privy Council. By 1867 the old order was changing under the growing 
influence of the Oxford Movement. The bishops had come out of thei 
sacred seclusion. They had begun to speak and even write to the newspapers. 
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Their emergence marked the end of uniformity in belief and practice. The 
Lambeth Conferences, which resulted from this episcopal activity, reveal 
the confusion that has been increasing in the Anglicar Church ever since. 

The book does more than record history. It defends a thesis which is 
suggested by the sub-title: The Solution of Pan-Anglican Organization. 
Pan-Anglicanism is the sum of the various Anglican bodies throughout the 
world, including the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, the Churches 
in various British Commonwealths and colonies, and the foreign missions. 
There is no doubt that these have been brought closely together, as far as 
organization is concerned, by the Lambeth Conferences. Despite the growth 
in confusion in matters of doctrine and practice, there is a real unity to be 
found in the use of a common language, in the inheritance of a common 
tradition of race and nationality, and in membership, for the most part, in 
what is called the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The writer, however, goes further. He argues that the Conferences have 
cleared the way, and in some sense anticipated, the Statute of Westminster 
which gave autonomy to most of the former colonies. The argument is 
attractive because these Conferences have developed in a typically British 
way. They have slowly set aside obsolete laws without repealing them; 
they have preferred concessions to coercion; in the popular phrase, they 
have “muddled through.” They have always declared that they possessed 
no authority to legislate on any subject; they were voluntary gatherings 
which met to discuss problems and suggest solutions; they could issue no 
commands and impose no sanctions. In this regard the Conferences do re- 
semble the way in which the British Commonwealth of Nations seems to 
function. But it must not be forgotten that the membership of the Con- 
ference has never been coterminous with that of the British Empire. The 
American Episcopalians, for instance, have from the first taken a very 
prominent part in the gatherings without any idea of being subordinated 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and much less to the Crown, which is 
still the supreme authority in the Church of England. Moreover, Angli- 
canism is not the majority religion of the English-speaking peoples. Even 
in England itself it cannot claim such a preponderance; in the colonial 
development it is very much in the minority, whilst in this country it is 
less than two per cent of the populaton. It is, therefore, not the religious 
representative of either the British world or the English-speaking world. 
Methodism is a close competitor, and the sum total of the Protestant sects 
is largely in the majority. There 2ze probably as many Catholics in the 
Empire as there are practicing Anglicans; and, of those who speak English, 
the Catholic Church must include throughout the world a very large 
percentage. 

The beginning of the Lambeth Conferences was due, according to. the 
writer, to two causes which were not unrelated. The first was the fear of 
the growing influence of Rome; the second was the spread of unbelief in 
the Anglican Church. As early as 1851 the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
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president of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, addressed a 
circular letter to the bishops of the United States suggesting that they send 
delegates to take part in a jubilee commemoration which, in a time of con- 
troversy and division, would manifest the close communion that bound the 
Anglican Churches together. To this the bishop of Vermont, John H. 
Hopkins, replied suggesting 2 Council of Bishops who should maintain the 
true Gospel “against the bold and false assumption of Rome.” 

Some years passed before anything was done. The promulgation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception revived the wish for a Conference, 
Bishop Fulford of Montreal sounded the tocsin, and his challenge was taken 
up by New York. But it was not until the publication of Essays and Re- 
views, and the consequent trouble that arose over them in South Africa, 
that the bishops of Canada made a formal request to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to call a Conference. 

There is no space to speak at length of Essays and Reviews. The matter 
is described in great detail in this book. It will be enough to say that the 
writers of this collection of essays attacked the whole structure of Chris- 
tianity. The Bishop of Natal who defended them was, in defiance of the 
Privy Council, excommunicated by the Bishop of Capetown. Many im- 
portant issues were at stake: What was the relation between the Crown and 
the colonial Churches? What position did the see of Canterbury occupy in 
the Anglican system? What authority did the bishops have in regard to 
heresy? And most important of all, what was the relation of the Angli- 
can Church to Rome on the one hand and Protestantism on the other? 

Archbishop Langley was in a quandary. He did not like to refuse 
hospitality to those who wished to consult at Lambeth, but he was fearful 
of legal consequences in regard to the South African conflict. The Arch- 
bishop of York refused all co-operation and the Dean of Westminster closed 
the Abbey. 

Despite opposition, seventy-six bishops met for four days. They set aside 
the egenda that the Archbishop had prepared, and in opposition to his wishes, 
plunged at once into the Natal problem, which occupied most of their time. 
They gave the bishop of Capetown their support, and thus, perhaps with- 
out knowing it, sounded the knell of the interference of the Privy Council 
in overseas religious issues. In matters of doctrine they were unable to 
agree, so that it was necessary to omit from the Introductory Resolution 
the number of the General Councils of the Church. Some of the bishops 
accepted four Councils, others six! An Encyclical Letter was published 
which Dean Stanley described as the most latitudinarian document ever 
issued from any assembly of bishops held in any part of the world. 

The second Conference was held in 1878 chiefly through the activities 
of Bishop Selwyn of Lichfield, who had previously been in New Zealand. 
He wished the Archbishop of Canterbury to be proclaimed as the Patriarch 
of the Anglican Church, but this met with strong opposition. In order to 
explain the activities of the second Conference, which was attended by one 
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hundred bishops and sat for one month, the writer introduces a number of 
interesting comments upon events that had taken place during the past 
ten years. These include the Vatican Council, the Old Catholic Schism, 
and the growth of Ritualism. On these matters he speaks with every in- 
tention of being fair and correct. 

The proceedings of the Second Conference were private because of dis- 
torted reporting of the first, but an Encyclical Letter was published em- 
bodying the reports of the various committees. In this it was asserted that 
a General Council of the Church was now an impossibility; it was even 
impossible to summon an authoritative Anglican Synod. Sympathy was 
offered to all who were “suffering from the pretensions of Rome and the 
assaults of unbelief.” The Bishop of Rome was said to have invaded the 
attributes of Christ when he asserted his supremacy over all men in matters 
of faith and morals. The bishops went home with a feeling that they had 
done something to bring Anglicans together. They arranged for other Con- 
ferences to be held each ten years. 

The writer deals with the later Conferences more briefly. The most im- 
portant matter of concern to non-Anglicans was the so-called Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, introduced in the Conference of 1888. It offered a basis of 
reunion to Protestants by an agreement on four articles: briefly, an ac- 
ceptance of the Holy Scriptures as containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; an acceptance 
of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; an acceptance of two Sacraments; and 
lastly an acceptance of the Historic Episcopate. The first three articles were 
thoroughly Protestant both in expression and content, but the fourth proved 
to be a stumbling-block. Disguise the matter how they will, the Angli- 
cans cannot explain how an episcopate is necessary for those Protestants 
who have never possessed it. They are asked to accept a principle that seems 
to unchurch them. Accepting an episcopate means becoming Episcopalians! 
With the exception of the Old Catholics no religious body of any im- 
portance has responded to the invitation; and the union with the Old Cath- 
olics was declared to be non-dogmatic! Later Conferences whittled down 
the wording of the Quadrilateral, but it remains unacceptable to Protestants. 

The writer honestly shows how the Conference has opened the way for 
Anglicans to obtain divorces without losing their status as communicants, 
and tells of the definite approval given to artificial methods of contracep- 
tion. In these and other cases they have followed Anglican tradition, which 
always discovers a means of blessing something that it is too weak to curse. 
Indeed, the book is a complete demonstration of the essential Protestantism 
of Anglicanism, and per contra of the need of the Catholic Church. 

Nevertheless, there is something admirable in Anglicanism; “it is the 
best of all the spotted kind.” It yearns in its pretensions. It has never 
quite lost the vision of Mother Church. The Conferences which were to 
combat Rome have become increasingly friendly to everyone. Their tech- 
nique is to hold people together by stretching the standards of faith—if 
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anyone disagrees with you, you adjust your position until he can accept it, 
at least verbally. 

Nevertheless, Anglicanism has principles of cohesion, or it could not be 
so distinctive. They are not strictly religious; they are, rather, cultural. 
They belong to a certain attitude towards life—almost a provincial attitude, 
but one possessing charm. People find their spiritual home in Anglicanism, 
not because of its distinctive spirituality but because of its gentle air of re- 
finement and moderation. They identify religion, to some extent, with 
tolerance and kindliness. The Lambeth Conferences meet to discover re- 
semblances, not to define truth; in this respect they are quite unlike the 
historic Synods and Councils of the Catholic Church with their fiery faith 
and dire anathemas. 

The author has written a book which will be of great interest to Catho- 
lics who wish to understand Anglicanism, and also the attempts which 
Anglicans have made for the past one hundred years at bringing some kind 
of order out of disintegrating Protestantism. The readers will easily find 
much to criticize, but also much to admire. The thesis that is defended 
might be widened. It may be true that the Lambeth Conferences have been 
path-finders towards the deeper unities of the British Nations, but have 
they not also pointed to the need of a united Christendom? The Historic 
Episcopate is only a reality when it is glued together by adherence to the 
Holy See. To this unity all honest men are unconsciously moving. We 
ought to make the way easier by sympathy and understanding. 

Philadel phia Epwarp Hawks 


EVALUATIVE 


CHIASMUs IN THE New TesTAMENT. A Study in Formgeschichte. By 
Nils Wilhelm Lund. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1942. Pp. xiv-+428. $4.00. 


The Greek letter Chi has given its name to that literary structure in 
which the terms of the first part of a thought-unit are repeated in inverse 
order in the second half: “Greek and Jew; circumcision and uncircum- 
cision.” In contrast to simple parallelism, whether cognate or antithetic 
(“Barbarian, Scythian; bond, free”), and differing also from alternating 
parallelism “Many are called; but few are chosen”), this thought-form 
may be termed inverted parallelism. In his study of its biblical use Dr. 
Lund has given us the fruit of over twenty-five years of industrious and 
thoughtful research. 

Convinced that Greek books written by men of Semitic literary tradition 
cannot be adequately interpreted in the light of the canons of Greek litera- 
ture, he proposes to trace the influence of Hebrew style, and particularly 
chiasmus, on the writing of the New Testament. The chiastic principle is 
here understood not merely of the ordering of lines or couplets or even 
longer strophes, but as an all-embracing thought-pattern which penetrates 
long sections and sometimes even an entire book. Rich in expression, it 
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includes not merely the basic inversion of chiasmus but a varied use of 
imple and alternating parallelism, much numerical subtlety (symbolic 
gumbers, stress of one thought in odd-numbered sections and another in 
those between), a delicate but emphatic distribution of such key thoughts 
as the divine names or references to the “body” (the Church), and, in 
general, an amazing flexibility of spirit in the most rigid of forms, both 
poetic and prose. All this, moreover, is not an unconscious mode of thought 
but a deliberately planned artistic symmetry. 

Though this last contention would seem to transfer the investigation 
from the field of Formgeschichte to that of literary criticism, the author 
partially justifies his sub-title by assigning a Sitz im Leben, or formative 
weial situation, for the chiastic structures of the New Testament. This he 
discerns in liturgical use: the early Christians, because of their Hebrew 
liturgical heritage, wrote in a chiastic manner when composing for public 
reading or recitation. It is in order to establish the chiastic mold of this 
liturgical heritage, that the author includes in his book some chapters on 
Old Testament material. 

The book begins with an historical survey of previous studies in the field. 
In regard to biblical forms in general, only the form-critical theories of 
Dibelius and Bultmann receive any adequate consideration, but concerning 
chiastic structures the author appraises the labors of Bengel, Lowth, Jebb, 
Boys, and Milligan. Seven general laws governing chiastic forms, such as 
the distribution of identical ideas at the centre and the extremes of a chiastic 
system, are formulated and well illustrated before the examination of biblical 
material is begun. 

Passages from the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms are analyzed for the 
chiastic thought-pattern and literary expression of the Old Testament. 
The monotony of legalistic repetition is shown to be at times a very delicate 
inverted parallelism (e.g., Lev. 14:49-53). Long excerpts from Isaias, 
chapters from the second book of Samuel, and many Psalms (e.g., Ps. 115) 
ae interestingly presented in a typographical form that emphasizes their 
chiastic subtleties. To this examination of Old Testament material are 
appended some brief comments on the origin of chiasmus as found in folk- 
lore, Homer, Ras Shamra inscriptions, and Babylonian poetry. 

Consideration of New’ Testament chiasmus begins with the epistles of St. 
Paul. Dr. Lund aims to prove that Paul’s writings are not deficient from a 
literary viewpoint but are merely the flowering of a new type of Greek 
style rooted culturally in the Old Testament. To this end, numerous 
passages from Paul’s letters, particularly First Corinthians, are analyzed, 
often most interestingly (e.g., 1 Cor. cc. 12-14). The Gospels themselves 
derive part of their Hebrew literary heritage through Paul, the author be- 
lieves. At any rate, chiasmus abounded in the primitive Gospel units and 
can still be discerned, especially in Matthew (e.g., the Sermon on the Mount). 
This offers a new approach to the Synoptic problem by comparison of the 
chiastic structures retained from the Common Source in our first and third 
Gospels. The author completes his research into New Testament chiasmus 
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by a long and detailed analysis of the chiastic symmetries of the entir 


ypse. 
In the preface to his book the author remarks: “In all study of fom 
much consideration must be given to the personal factor, which is abou 
equally distributed between the original writer of a passage and the student 
who attempts an analysis of its form” (p. x f.). In general, though no 
always, he has resisted the temptation to eliminate, interpolate, or rearrang 
texts in order to obtain a more symmetrical chiastic structure, not infre 
quently rejecting the conclusions of radical critics in this regard. His 
position concerning form-criticism is less clear. While accepting much 
from the theories of Bultmann and Dibelius, he yet maintains that the primi- 
tive Gospel units had a definite literary form, not Greek but Semitic. This 
postulates conscious artistic effort that can scarcely be reconciled with th 
community creation of form-criticism. Moreover, liturgical usage as 1 
Sitz im Leben for chiasmus is frequently asserted but never satisfactorily 
established. Indeed, Dr. Lund’s theory that the chiastic style is essentially 
for the ear leads him to suggest that the Apocalypse, because of its chiastic 
unity, was read in foto in liturgical assembly. In regard to Paul, both the 
obscurities of his style and the ease of their solution by the principle of 
chiasmus seem overstressed. The treatment of the Gospels would have been 
rendered still more valuable by a study of some passages from John; and 
comparison of the chiastic structures of Matthew with those of Mark would 
have shed light on the relative dates of the second Gospel and the original 
Aramaic (or Hebrew) Matthew—a document which the author admits a 
a satisfactory hypothesis. In many details (¢.g., the interpretation of 
1 Cor. 7:36 ff.) readers will disagree with the author of this book. In many 
passages they will discover that the chiastic arrangement reveals unsuspected 
nuances in the sacred text. The general thesis that both source criticism 
and exegesis can profit by application of the chiastic principle is established 
beyond cavil. 
Woodstock College. LaurENCE J. McGINLey, S.J. 


A Gospet Harmony. By John E. Steinmueller, $.T.D., S.Scr.L. New 
York, Chicago: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1941. Pp. xl+166. $2.50. 


An original feature of this latest Gospel Harmony is its use of the Con- 
fraternity Edition of the New Testament. The book consists of a General 
Introduction, a Chronological Index (which sets the Gospel events in order, 
disposing the texts after the usual manner of a synopsis, and giving the 
page whereon the texts are found), the harmony proper, and a Topical 
Index. 

The General Introduction is valuable. It contains, first, a concise pres 
entation of the Synoptic Problem, brief outlines of various solutions, and 4 
brief defense of the so-called “mixed hypothesis”; a useful bibliography is 
also given. Thereupon, preceded by another bibliographical note, the 
Chronology of the Life of Christ is discussed: the year, month, and day of 
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His birth; the beginning of His Public Ministry, its duration, His age at 
its close; the year, month, and day of His Death. 

Several points with regard to the author’s chronology may be noted. He 
argues well for the year 8-9 B.C. as the year of Christ’s birth. Following 
Clement of Alexandria, he thinks that November “seems probably to have 
been the month when Christ was born” (p. xx). He does not advert to 

’s insistence on the December date (cf. THEOLOGICAL SruprEs, 
Ill [1942], 140-4), or to the case made by P. Gaechter, S.J., for the spring 
date (cf. ibid., Il [1941], 145-70, 347-68). 

He maintains the view that the Public Life began in 28-9 B.C. and lasted 
three years and a fraction. His proof, however, for the latter point is not 
ws convincing as it might be. He does clearly show that John mentions 
three Passovers, including that of 33 A.D. when Christ, we suppose, died. 
But his use of Luke 6:1 as quite necessarily implying another Passover is not 
too suasive. It takes for granted that the much disputed “second first 
sabbath” of Luke “has some relation with the Feast of the Passover”; but 
this assumption is not necessarily correct, since there are five out of seven 
interpretations of that phrase which do not refer it to the Passover. The 
contention that Luke 6:1 does refer to a Passover Sabbath would be fortified 
if the “feast” mentioned in John 5:1 were considered the unnamed Pasch, 
the second Pasch of Christ’s public ministry as it frequently is. But the 
author considers John 5:1 to be the feast of Purim—a view which is most 
unsatisfactory, since Purim at the time of Christ was not regarded as a 
religious festival, much less one for which Jews went to Jerusalem. It would 
sem better to argue from John 5:1 in conjunction with Luke 6:1 than 
solely from the Synoptics for the second Pasch of Christ’s ministry. Then 
John 5:1 would be either that Pasch itself, or the Pentecost or the feast of 
Tabernacles which followed it. 

In computing the age of Christ at the beginning of His ministry the 
author developes his progressive proof for thirty-seven years from Luke 3:23 
and John 8:57, and from Irenaeus. He then logically puts the Crucifixion 
in the year 33 A.D., when Christ was about 41 years old. 

Granting that all the preceding computations are correct—although sev- 
eral other systems can be maintained with perhaps equally good arguments— 
the author must face the difficulty that Jesus ate the Pasch, not on the 
divinely prescribed 14 Nisan but on the day preceding. He solves it with 
the theory of a disagreement between the Pharisees and the priestly class as 
to the date: the former (with the common people) celebrated the Pasch on 
the 13 Nisan, the latter on the following day. The theory is clever, but 
hardly tenable until the following questions are satisfactorily answered: 
(1) Why did Christ yield to the Pharisaic error, made perhaps in bad faith? 
(2) Why do none of the evangelists hint at the disagreement, especially 
since all give some indication of the liturgical date of Christ’s Passion and 
Death (Matt. 26:17; Mark 14:12; Luke 22:7; John 13:1; 18:39)? (3) 
Why does John make no mention of the peculiar circumstance that he was 
sent to prepare the Pasch on the Pharisaic date, especially since he followed, 
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according to the theory, the correct dating of the Sadducees in his ows 
Gospel (John 19:14)? 

The harmony of the Gospels is very satisfactory, particularly in th 
dexterous disposition of the texts on the Resurrection and on the appari 
tions. In his preface the author signifies that he usually follows Lukes 
order. This, however, confuses the events of the Last Supper. Luke, who 
was not present, has this order: (a) consecration of the bread; (b) conse 
cration of the wine; (c) announcement of the betrayal; (d) dispute as w 
who is greater; (ec) prophecy of Peter’s denial; (f) the departure for Olivet, 
Matthew and John were present; and they, with Mark, follow an order mor 
in keeping with the description of the Paschal meal given in the Jewih 
Encyclopedia as well as with the Jewish ritual observed today. The dispute, 
mentioned by Luke alone, probably took place as the Apostles were taking 
their places for the meal. 

A suggestion for an order built up on Matthew, John, and Jewish custom 
would be as follows: (a) The dispute (Luke 22:24-30); (b) the washing 
of the feet, at the time of the ritual washing of hands (John 13:1-20); 
(c) announcement of the betrayal (John 13: 21-30; Matt. 26:21-25; Mark 
14:18-21; Luke 22:21-23); (d) supper finished, the Aficomen is conse- 
crated (Matt. 26:26; Mark 14:22; Luke 22:19); (e) consecration of the 
third cup (Matt. 26:27-29; Mark 14:23-25; Luke 22:20, 17, 18); (f) 
“the Son of Man glorified” (John 13:31-35); (g) Peter’s denial foretold 
(John 13:36-38; Matt. 26:31-35; Mark 14:27-31; Luke 22:31-34); (h) 
last discourse and prayer (John 14:1—17:26); (i) departure for Olivet 
(Matt. 26:30; Mark 14:26; Luke 22:39; John 18:1). The events under 
(g), (h), and (i) cannot be arranged with perfect precision; but the others 
follow the order of Matthew, Mark, and John much better than that of 
Luke. 

Father Steinmueller has given us a very practical book, which is: highly 
recommended to all who are interested in the study of the Gospels. The 
disagreements indicated in this review all concern questions which remain 
disputable through lack of data. The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the book’s excellent typography. 

West Baden College. E. J. Hopovs, §.J. 


Tue Seven Girts or THE Hoty Guost. By Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 135. $1.75. 


This slender volume, written largely from the devotional standpoint, 
makes available to the general reader a subject with which all Catholics 
should be familiar, but with which up to the present they have not been 
familiarized, owing to a lack of literature. Hence the book is opportune. 

It begins with a graphic and lucid explanation of the divine adoption 
that is the effect of sanctifying grace. This particular aspect of the work 
of the Holy Spirit in our souls is emphasized throughout, and the various 
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gifts explained accordingly. In general, this is remarkably well done. One 
might question at times whether it is not too well done: the description of 
the “uncomfortable” and “foreign” situation in which a soul in grace finds 
itself might seem a bit exaggerated, though, of course, effective in proving 
the necessity and distinctive workings of the gifts. 

An exact, concise, and trenchant definition is given of each gift. Its 
clear-cut distinction from the other gifts, its precise workings in the soul 
of the just, its exact function in the whole process of sanctification—all 
these things are well worked out, illustrated by striking examples, depicted 
in intensely interesting fashion. But again, one may wonder if they are not 
woo well worked out. The author makes no pretense of defending his various 
statements, other than by saying that he follows St. Thomas throughout. 
This, in the main, he undoubtedly does. But in view of the many divergent 
opinions concerning the nature and functions of the gifts that are tolerated 
in the Church and have been expounded by her theologians and are still 
accepted in the various schools, these water-tight compartments and divisions 
might seem a little too dogmatic. For example, would all agree that “there 
seems to be no reason for hesitation in asserting in this connection that every 
single act which is specifically an act of a child of God proceeds from the 
gifts”? (p. 24) 

According to the author, the gifts are infused with sanctifying grace, 
and therefore every baptized person has them and should learn to appre- 
ciate and use them. But should not mention (at least) be made of the strong 
tradition that the gifts are either conferred in Confirmation or at least 
augmented in a special way (cf. Umberg, “Confirmatione Baptismus ‘per- 
ficitur,” Eph. Theol. Lov., 1 [1924], 514-5). If “St. Thomas has been 
followed throughout,” might it not be wise, not simply to state the fact once 
in the Introduction, but also later to modify statements, divisions, etc., by 
some such phrases as: “According to a more common opinion,” or: “Ac- 
cording to St. Thomas,” or: “Although the tradition of the Church is not 
unanimous on this point, etc.” Perhaps for all practical intents and pur- 
poses, it is just as well to omit these seeming technicalities, but the author 
seems to indicate (e.g., p. 62) that his book purports to be a “scientific 
study of the gifts,” even before being “an ascetical one.” 

The volume will find special favor with those engaged in the care of 
souls, and with devout Christians who are in search of solid, practical 
spiritual reading. Moreover, it cannot but be generally approved by the 
more technical theological mind, notwithstanding its too decisive undertone. 

St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 


DocuMENTs OF THE Primitive CHuRCH. By Charles Cutler Torrey. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. viii + 309. $3.50. 


Professor Torrey of Yale has devoted much of his life to the defense of 
his theory of the Aramaic Gospels. This latest volume does credit to his 
powers as a Semitic scholar and manifests his enthusiasm for his cause. 
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Scholars will be grateful for detailed treatment of many New Testament 

texts and the work will be most valuable for reference in the controversy 
which still continues between the supporters of Aramaic and Greek original 
Gospels. 

Seven essays make up the book. The first has to do with the date of 
Mark, which is placed in the year 40, when Caligula threatened to have his 
statue erected in the Temple—that action being “the abomination of 
desolation.” Such an early date will surprise many. Furthermore, the author 
believes that the first century Roman Church knew nothing of any labor 
of the Prince of the Apostles in that city. In this matter archaeological 
evidence receives little consideration—a rather surprising fact in view of 
the studies of Lietzmann on Peter and Paul in Rome. Confirmatory of the 
archaeological evidence from the catacombs of St. Sebastian is the recent 
testimony of the Holy Father who made known to the whole world that 
excavations at the Confession of St. Peter in the Vatican had unearthed 
graffiti and coins which are strong evidence of the fact, otherwise well at- 
tested, that the Prince of the Apostles suffered martyrdom in the capital of 
the empire. 

Chapter Two, dealing with the biblical quotations in Matthew, will prove 
valuable for Catholics, since it shows the Aramaic substratum of the first 
Gospel. One part of the author’s conclusion is novel: The data, he thinks, 
show “that the Gospel of Matthew was composed in Aramaic; and that 
the direct quotations of Old Testament Scriptures were uniformly given 
in Hebrew.” 

Very important for his theory is the next chapter on “The Aramaic 
Gospels in the Synagogue.” Mere one many profitably cite the challenge 
of the author: “At the annua! meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis in New York City in December, 1934, I challenged my New 
Testament colleagues to designate even one passage from any of the four 
Gospels giving clear evidence of a date later than 50 A.D., or of origin 
outside Palestine. The challenge was not met, nor will it be, for there is 
no such passage.” Whether at that meeting silence gave consent or dis- 
sent, I cannot say, but more than one reviewer of the present volume has 
disagreed with Professor Torrey and claimed that many passages point to 
a date later than 50 A.D. Professor Torrey’s main argument for Aramaic 
Gospels in the synagogue is that about 70 A.D. the gospels were rejected 
by the rabbis as Scripture. Not Greek but only Aramaic writings could 
have been considered as having a claim to that honor. By the year 80 the 
curse of the Christians contained in the Shemone Esre definitely excluded 
the Christians from the synagogues. The theory thus presented has been 
supported by the rabbinical authority, George F. Moore, and in varying 
degrees has won acceptance among other scholars. Here two considerations 
are to be advanced. The first is that the interpretation supposes a long 
period of toleration on the part of the synagogue and the absence of per 
secution of the Christians; yet evidence in the Acts and in Paul does not 
confirm this postulate, particularly when one recalls the fundamental doc- 
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trine of Paul, that Jesus is God. Secondly, there is need of seeing this phase 
of history treated by Jewish scholars who can testify to the attitude of the 

and interpret the pertinent rabbinical passages, which do not 
sem perfectly convincing. 

For the origin of the Western Text, Torrey proposes the theory that the 
Greek Gospels and Acts were translated into Aramaic, then translated 
back into Greek, the Aramaic translation soon perishing. Parallels are cited 
in the case of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

A very interesting and lengthy treatment (100 pages) of the language 
and date of the Apocalypse reaches the conclusion that the original language 
was Aramaic and the date 68 A.D. Next comes a discussion of the Pales- 
tinian origin of the old Syriac Gospels, which aims to prove the men who 
translated the archetype from the Greek had come from Palestine, presum- 
ably in a northward migration at about the end of the first century. 

The concluding chapter proves that the four Gospels were in use in the 
Syrian Church before Tatian’s Diatesseron and continued always to have 
a great authority, even when the harmony enjoyed its greatest vogue. In 
this part of his volume, where there does not seem to be so much of his 
theory at stake, Professor Torrey is at his best, presenting the historical 
evidence with completeness and without distracting enthusiasm. 

The Catholic professor of apologetics may ask just what will be the 
value of the book for his work. If one desires to find a ready, brief proof 
for the traditional dates of the Gospels, or for other points of fundamental 
theology, he will not discover them in this volume. The subject of Aramaic 
Gospels is still disputed, and the majority of the critics unconvinced. On 
the other hand, the essay on the Aramaic Gospels in the synagogue will 
give a good presentation of a modern theory, and the final chapter on the 
relation of the Diatesseron and the separate Gospels will be most valuable 
for one who wishes to be informed about the spread and use of the four 
Gospels. And if one has a knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic, he cannot 
fail to find much valuable information in this scholarly production. 

Weston College. Joun J. Corus, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Robert H. Pfeiffer. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. xiii + 817. $4.00. 


The author puts at the head of his book this quotation from St. Jerome: 
“Sicut enim a perfecta scientia procul sumus, levioris culpae arbitramur 
saltem parum, quam omnino nihil dicere.” But in spite of this protesta- 
tion of his limitations, he has given us a book of encyclopedic proportions. 
No one, I think, has yet done such a thorough and scholarly work in English 
on the history and present status of the Critical School of biblical studies. 
True, as Professor Pfeiffer himself admits, it is impossible in the course of 
one lifetime, and much more impossible in the pages of one book, to cover 
everything that has been said in this field; but the author shows his mastery 
of the subject by citing and discussing all the works of greater importance. 
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Every page is a witness to long and intimate study of the literature per. 
tinent to the Old Testament. Moreover, in his bibliography and in his tex 
Professor Pfeiffer shows that he has given attention to the best of Catholic 
works. 

The first five chapters are devoted to what might be called “General 
Introduction”: they deal with the Religious Interest, the Literary Interest, 
The Historical and Critical Interest of the Old Testament, with the His- 
ory of the Canon, and with Texts and Versions. In the body of the book 
the parts of the Old Testament are discussed in detail. 

The author belongs to the Critical School—a circumstance which ac- 
counts for the fact that, while he is at one with the critics as to funda 
mental principles and postulates which deny the traditional conclusions 
with regard to the Old Testament, he feels free to choose from among the 
mass of opinions, and even to think out new ones of his own. Thus, he 
makes the final compilation of the Pentateuch post-Exilic, and the belief 
in its Mosaic authorship to date from about 400 B.C. But he finds a new 
document in the Pentateuch, the § (Southern or Seir) document. It is 
found in the mythical account of the origin and early development of man- 
kind (Gen. 1-11, omitting P) and the legendary account of origin of the 
peoples in Southern Palestine and Transjordania, concluding with a sum- 
mary of the history of the Edom before the time of David (parts of Gen. 
14-38; 38; 36). 

There are weaknesses in Professor Pfeiffer’s arguments on this question. 
First, he supposes that only a Southern source. can account for references 
to southern matters, whereas we know that history and myth and legend 
alike have always been known to occupy themselves with peoples and 
places apart from their own; moreover, they can be friendly at times 
towards other peoples, and on occasion say uncomplimentary things about 
their own people. Again, his argument that § is silent on Judah is weak 
on several scores: first, the argument from silence is in itself notoriously 
weak; then, Professor Pfeiffer himself asserts that S is fragmentary, so that 
we do not know all that was contained in this section; furthermore, 4 
redactor is postulated, who (if he existed) could be responsible both for 
additions and for omissions. However, the § document has basically a 
much in its favor as the other so-called documents, so that a quarrel on this 
point would extend to the whole of the “critical” method. 

It is interesting to note that the author does not follow the strong tide 
of extremely radical criticism of Ezechiel. Indeed, one feels that his argu- 
ments against the extremists could, mutatis mutandis, be applied to the 
critical stand on many other books of the Old Testament. 

This reviewer would like to do justice to Professor Pfeiffer’s valuable 
work by discussing in detail some of its chapters; but circumstances, and 
the encyclopedic character of the book, make such discussion impossible 
at the present moment. The book is recommended, as the best on the sub- 
ject, to the student who wishes to know the history of modern Old Testa- 
ment criticism. 


Lenox, Mass. James E. Coreran, S.J. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE MosLEM. By James Thayer Addison. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. x -+ 365. $3.75. 


Islam, the religion founded by Muhammad about the year 622 A.D., is 
the third largest of world religions. Its adherents, nearly 240 millions in 
aumber, are spread over many countries, the largest concentrations being 
in North Africa, the Middle East, India, and the Netherlands Indies. In 
the work under review, Dr. Addison, sometime Professor of the History of 
Religion and Missions in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, undertakes a broad historical survey of Christian missions to 
the Moslems up to the year 1939. The first seven chapters of the work are 
devoted to a rapid, and hence necessarily brief, account of the twelve cen- 
turies preceding the nineteenth. Dr. Addison dwells at some length on the 
fascinating figure of Ramon Lull, and on the interesting story of Akbar, 
ruler of the Mughal Empire, and his relations with the Jesuits. This first 
part of the book is entirely concerned with the Catholic effort, since, prior 
to the nineteenth century, there were no Protestant missions. It is well 
written, its defects being those naturally attendant on the effort to cover 
such a long period in such brief compass. 

The second part, nearly three-fourths of the entire work, is devoted solely 
to the history of Protestant missions to Moslems during approximately the 
last century. In eight chapters, Dr. Addison reviews the work of Protestant 
missionaries in Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Iran, Arabia, Northern India, the 
Netherlands Indies, and Negro Africa. Other countries in which Moslems 
are to be found, such as Iraq, China, the Balkans, etc., are treated briefly in 
nine short Appendices. This part, which constitutes the chief and most 
valuable part of the book, will naturally be of interest mainly to Protestant 
readers. But the Catholic reader will also find impressive the story of 
Protestant efforts to convert the Moslem. Here and there we find a sentence 
that will offend the ears of a Catholic missiologist, but for the most part 
it is a selective, straightforward account of men, methods, results, and 
evaluations. Since this second part is the chief portion of the book, we 
think that the book might more aptly have been titled, “The Protestant 
Approach to the Moslem.” 

In a final brief section Dr. Addison has a few words to say on problems 
and policies. The two topics mainly considered are: The Presentation of 
the Message, and The Care of the Convert. Both have been the subject of 
debate and present many difficulties. Naturally, our own conclusions would 
not coincide with those of Dr. Addison. A splendid 19-page Bibliography 
concludes Dr. Addison’s interesting and readable work. We are grateful to 

him for having gathered between the covers of a single volume much in- 
formation that might be otherwise difficult to find. We think, too, that his 
book might well be considered as a friendly challenge to some Catholic 
missiologist to produce a similar work on the Catholic approach to Islam. 
So far as we know, no such work exists in English. 

Weston College. Ricuarp J. McCartny, S.J. 
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THe THrone or Davm. A Study of the Fulfilment of the Old Testamen 
in Jesus Christ and His Church. By A. G. Hebert. New York: Mon 
house-Gorham Co., 1942. Pp. 277. $4.00. 


The author is alarmed at the way his fellow-Protestants have come w 
distrust or reject the Old Testament because of its real or imagined imper. 
fections, and he undertakes to explain why “our Bible consists of tw 
Testaments.” He does this by developing the idea that the institutions and 
doctrines of the ancient covenant are fulfilled in Jesus, the Messianic King 
and Savior of the world. Rightly understood, the Old Testament is sen 
as a necessary preparation for the New in the plans of God. 

The interest of the present work is that it applies this idea in orderly 
form to the chief features of the Old Testament, to the messianic hop 
with its center in Sion, to the blessings that are to come to all nation 
through Israel, the chosen people of God, to the inherent impotence of th 
Syrus, to the many testimonies of the Prophets. Having sketched these fea- 
Law and the sacrifices, and finally, in an extended citation from St. Ephrem 
tures in the first four chapters, the author works out the manner of their 
fulfilment in the succeeding five chapters, with emphasis on the regal charac- 
ter of Jesus as the heir to throne of David and on His eternal sacrifice. A 
final chapter is devoted to “the truth of the Bible.” The connecting link 
throughout is that in God’s plan Israel was endowed with wonderful pre- 
rogatives, which, however, were imperfect and looked forward to the com- 
ing of the Messias for their perfecting and for their full understanding, 
Imperfection is a necessary mark of the Old Testament, as is stressed in 
the opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This wide range of subjects made it necessary to touch many topics 
lightly, and this leaves a feeling of uncertainty about the author’s mean- 
ing in many places. He also labored under the difficulty of having to ad- 
dress an audience holding a great variety of beliefs and opinions. A desire 
not to antagonize anyone probably explains the haziness of many of the 
expressions used, but it does not entirely remove the impression that the 
author himself is hazy on many topics. 

Like the mass of Protestant scriptural scholars he thinks it scientific 
follow the liberal and rationalistic critics of the Bible. He clings to th 
documentary hypothesis on the Pentateuch, to the two-document theory 
as a solution of the synoptic problem, to the distinction between the first 
and second Isaias, to the refusal to see the Messias in the Suffering Servant 
or in the psalms held by Catholics to be messianic, to evolution in the re- 
ligious history of the Jews and their ascent from worship of Yahweh @ 
genuine monotheism through the influence of Amos and his successors, and 
in the Acts of the Apostles to an explaining away of the decisive authority 
of St. Peter in the matter of admitting Gentiles into the Church. 

But the chief weakness of the book is manifested in its final chapter, 
where revelation, inspiration, and inerrancy are considered. Errors are ad- 
mitted in matters not of faith or morals, and history, being one of thes 
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matters, is tossed readily into the discard. Remembering, however, that 
nationalism has gone to the extreme of undermining even the general fea- 
tures of the religious history of the Jews, the author puts in “the proviso 
that since the Revelation of God has come in history, there must be certain 
points at least where matters of great moment are involved,” and here the 
faithful “will believe that honest investigation will vindicate the truth of 
the Gospel message” (p. 245). Ome wonders why he restricts this to the 

: is he, after all, abandoning all historical truth in the Old Testa- 
ment? Much of his book is taken up with matters presented in the Old 
Testament as historical facts; if these matters are not true, there can be 
no question of their fulfilment in the New Testament. 

With surprising cloudiness of thought the author links the erroneous and 
the imperfect in an assertion about the guarantee of truth that comes from 
the divine character of the Old Testament: “‘to assert that because the Old 
Testament is Divine, therefore it is inerrant and perfect in every part, is 
to be the victim of a false logic” (p. 241). It is false logic, indeed, as it 
would be false logic to say that because John is a man, therefore he is mortal 
and omniscient. However, mortality can follow from the premise, even 
though omniscience cannot. So Catholics admit the imperfection of the 
Old Testament as not incompatible with inspiration, but they hold that in- 
spiration necessarily excludes all error from the sacred books. 

The inadequacy of the author’s understanding of God’s authorship of 
the Bible appears in his attempt to define inspiration: the Bible is inspired 
because in it God is speaking through the writers and explaining His revela- 
tion, and “‘to say that God is speaking through the writers implies that there 
is an initiative that rests with Him” (p. 251). That is as far as he is able 
to go; it is a long way short of the reality. 

Having opened the door to errors in the Bible, the author finds it hard 
to close it even against errors in doctrine, but his examples show that he 
is again confusing the erroneous and the imperfect. Yet he wishes to de- 
fend the truth of the Old Testament and tries to do so by insisting that 
it be viewed as a whole. Correctly understood, this is a Catholic principle of 
exegesis. But the recklessness with which the principle can be applied is 
seen in the author’s defense of the truth of Ecclesiastes; he assumes that 
this writer is a real sceptic in his teaching, but he makes him fit in with the 
truth of the Bible because Ecclesiastes shows “how every attempt of man to 
achieve salvation for himself must end in disillusionment” (p. 246, note). 
On this line, if there were a book in the Bible seeming to teach contempt 
for God or for one’s parents, it could be explained in the light of the whole 
by saying it merely showed how perverted the human mind can become 
when it turns away from God. Catholic exegetes find Ecclesiastes edifying 
because they see in it, not scepticism, but submission to God and gratitude 
for His blessings. 

Fulfilment is certainly had in the Church, but the author wanders off 
into generalities without defining what or where the Church is, and he con- 
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fesses that he cannot find the “deposit of faith” in any “apostolic form of 
words” nor anywhere else. Of the infallible teaching of the Pope he sayy 
“Even where it is believed that the Pope speaks infallibly, it is notoriously 
uncertain on what occasions he has spoken infallibly” (p. 246). There ar, 
it is true, some papal pronouncements from which it is not clear whether 
the Supreme Pontiff is exercising the full powers of his infallible authority, 
but on all major points of Catholic teaching the Church through Pope and 
Council has spoken with clearness and finality. 

In urging greater use of mystical interpretation the author is merely re. 
peating the ideas of Leo XIII, but he fails to distinguish between the typical 
sense and all those other meanings which in various ways may be found in 
a text. The typical sense, where it is clear, has the same argumentative 
value as the literal sense, but these other meanings shade off from the logical 
demonstration of theological conclusions to the pure fancy of remote ac 
commodations. Where the safeguards of clearly defined faith are maintained, 
great freedom may be allowed in spiritual applications of the words of 

, Scripture, but there is real risk in permitting persons of imperfect or littl 

faith to find their own meanings there, for as St. Peter warns us, they will 
end by distorting the Scripture to their own destruction (2 Peter 3:16). 

St. Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary WiruuaM §S. Down, §J. 


Tue BEARING OF ARCHAEOLOGY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By George 
Livingstone Robinson. New York: American Tract Society. Pp. 207. 
$1.75. 


The purpose of this book, written by a distinguished member of the 
Presbyterian ministry, is to describe the main archaeological discoveries of 
the Near East and to show how each corroborates or supplements or modi- 
fies our ideas of the Old Testament. It is a work, therefore, of special 
interest not only to students of history but also to theologians, who cannot 
afford to view these findings of archaeology with unconcern. An up-to- 
date book on this subject has long been a desideratum in the English speak- 
ing world. Dr. Robinson has made a praiseworthy and moderately success 
ful effort to supply the need. 

In appraising his effort, we must remember that it is intended primarily 
not for the specialist but for the general reader with a college education. 
It makes the data and conclusions of Near Eastern archaeology accessible 
and palatable to the educated public, without proffering anything that is 
altogether new. The scholar will regret the lack of references to the original 
sources; the select bibliography appended by the author is large and good 
but consists almost entirely of books dealing with the primary sources. In 
fact, an attentive perusal of Dr. Robinson’s book conveys the impression 
that it is largely dependent upon secondary sources. It is illustrated by 
thirty-five excellent photographs and equipped with two serviceable in- 
dexes, one of scriptural references, the other of topics treated in the book. 

In a series of five lectures the author discusses successively the archaeo- 
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logical discoveries made in Egypt, Babylon, Arabia, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Palestine. The presentation of the facts is clear, brief, attractive, and for 
the most part satisfactory. The author’s conclusions from his investigations 
manifest a laudable reverence for the truth of the Bible, which approaches, 
although it does not equal, the Catholic teaching on this subject. He is 
convinced that no explicit contradiction of Scripture of any moment what- 
ever has ever been found and that archaeologists less and less endorse the 
evolutionary hypothesis of Higher Criticism to explain the growth of law 
and religion in Israel (p. 12). 

Our interest in the book prompts us to indicate some defects which should 
be corrected in a subsequent edition. A comparison of the Hebrew and so- 
called Babylonian Sabbath should be added. The author’s assertion that 
the Hebrew word Ibri, the Babylonian term Habiry, and the Egyptian name 
Apiru denotes the same people is not so probable as he thinks. The articles 
on the Babylonian accounts of the Creation and the Flood are altogether 
too summary. The opinion that Woolley and Langdon have discovered 
evidences of the Deluge is not shared by most modern scholars. That 
Amraphel is Hammurabi can hardly be sustained in the light of the Mari 
tablets, of which the author apparently had not heard. In the section on 
the code of Hammurabi there should be some reference to the Sumerian 
laws upon which it is founded. We also miss an allusion to the Assyrian 
code and the Nuzi tablets. The Tiglath-pileser of whom the author speaks 
was not the fourth but the third of that name. He exaggerates the influ- 
ence of Arabia on the people of Israel. There is not the slightest evidence 
that Moses learned the cult of Yahweh from the Midianies or that mono- 
theism originated in Arabia. Job may scarcely be termed the author of the 
book bearing his name; there are sufficient indications that it was composed 
by a Hebrew. Tubal-Cain does not illustrate the spirit of revenge nor was 
he primarily a forger of implements of war. A special section should be 
devoted to the queen of Sheba and the Sabeans. The fact that the excava- 
tions at Eziongeber have been overlooked is truly amazing. The article on 
the Hittite nation and language is confused and inaccurate; it should be 
revised in some particulars. The discredited ““Negebite hypothesis” on the 
Legend of Keret should be eliminated. The book, however, has many other 
good qualities which to a large extent compensate for its defects and errors. 

Catholic University MicHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


MepievaL HuMaANIsM. By Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.J. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. ix+103. $1.00. 


This little book is the latest addition to “The Christendom Series,” vol- 
umes written by Catholic scholars and approved by Catholic authorities, 
yet in no way limited exclusively to the interests of a Catholic audience. 
They all deal with problems of fundamental importance and analyze these 
from the Catholic point of view. Father Walsh here bases what he has to 
say about medieval humanism on material he presented in a Fordham Uni- 
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versity extension course conducted some time ago at the College of New 
Rochelle. What he has written reflects throughout the spirit and enthusiasm 
with which he approached his task and which together surely charmed and 
held the attention of an appreciative audience. 

The theme he had to expound and develop is as old as cultivated man, 
but never more than now have times cried for a lucid explanation of all 
that humanism in general and Christian humanism in particular mean in 
a world of confusion and doubt. The vulgarian, the Philistine, the extreme 
materialist—and their embittered brothers—will find little to comfort them 
in these pages, and those ignorant of what only the cultivation of letters 
and learning can bring to life and man will find themselves in a foreign and 
strange world here. Intelligence, conscience, and taste form a trilogy that 
dominates the plan and thought of the book from beginning to end; and 
if these are not accepted as canons of value—yea, even as absolutes of a sort 
—what Father Walsh has to say loses much of its meaning. 

There are in all four chapters describing the long tradition of Christian 
humanism from St. Paul to Dante and the great Thomas. These are: The 
Tradition of Christian Humanism, The Roots of Christendom, Light in the 
Dark Ages, and Medieval Humanism. There is also a helpful bibliographical 
note to serve as a guide for further reading and a brief Abstract for Study 
and Review. 

The tradition described here is one that is continuous, rich and varied, 
and also very positive in character. If the author’s sane, yet fervent ex- 
position of the problem does not win over the scoffers, who will see no 
humanism in the Middle Ages, perhaps the array and abundance of the facts 
he presents may cause them to pause and wonder at their own stubborn- 
ness. The multiplicity of personal names and titles of works may confuse 
beginners; but one who has already found his bearings in the medieval scene 
will encounter these as landmarks along a familiar highway, and they will 
serve to conjure up in the reader’s mind so much that the author wished to 
imply when he had room to say but little. Even though Father Walsh is 
confined and unduly restricted by the limitations of space he gains much 
by the vigor and pith of his style. He writes no vapid nor indecisive sentence, 
but projects each idea and nails each point by the use of apt and forceful 
expression. What holds the reader’s attention is his obvious affection for 
the many of whom he must speak. For the reviewer the charming, some- 
what quaint and yet daring little Hrostwitha of Gandersheim for the first 
time here became alive, and even Lawrence of Durham, juris peritus, elo- 
quentia praeditus, divinis institutis sufficienter instructus, took on flesh 
and blood. But where Father Walsh is at his best is in the closing pages 
of his book when he writes of his beloved Dante. Here one almost sees his 
pen gliding along the page as he writes with admiration, deep knowledge 
and keen intuition of the poet he has come most to love, as must all who 
humbly ponder the profound meanings hidden in the exquisite melodies of 
his perfect verse. 

This brief survey should urge many readers to consider more seriously 
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than is often the case today the full implications of what humanism implies 
for the present and future world. The book will neither settle all their prob- 
lems nor answer all their queries, yet frustrated and dismayed as many are 
by the few standards, little belief, and defiant presumptions of their un- 
tutored world, they will discover here an author who, unashamed and un- 
afraid, still dares speak of the true, the good, the beautiful, as meaningful 
to man. And, who knows, perhaps they too, in time, will comprehend just 
what Dante meant when he could write: “Io sono a vedere lo principio de 
la ” 
eaten University Gray C, Boyce 


PasroraL PsycHoiocy. By Karl Ruf Stolz, Ph.D., D.D. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. Pp. 284. $2.50. 


While far from complete or normative from the Catholic standpoint, this 
yolume on pastoral psychology, by a professor of that subject in a Protestant 
seminary, can be of service to Catholic priests. The section that commends 
itself is that devoted to abnormal psychology and the psychotherapy in- 
dicated for maladjustments and mild neuroses. Stolz believes these to be 
within the competence of the pastor. Wisely, he would have the pastor 
invoke the clinician or psychiatrist for the more serious neuroses, especially 
hysteria, and the psychoses. 

Dr. Stolz shows himself a competent and sane psychologist by his dis- 
cerning choice of what is good in the depth psychologies of Freud, Adler, 
and Jung. With some exceptions, his diagnosis and treatment of the vari- 
ous abnormalities that come under pastoral care are both psychologically and 
morally orthodox. Some exceptions are the advice given to recidivist mastur- 
bators (p. 172), and the ambiguous statements on extra-marital intercourse. 
A sincere attempt is made to apply religion to normal and abnormal life. 
Where the recommendations strike the Catholic theologian as halting and 
incomplete, in view of the supernatural means available in the Church, it 
is the fault, not of insincerity, but of Protestant theology. But one is never 
sure that Dr. Stolz believes in the divinity of Christ. There is no reference 
to the sacraments. He does extol prayer, but it is avowedly anthropocentric. 
While deploring the rejection of Penance by the Reformers, Dr. Stolz urges 
its restoration as a real need but not as a sacrament. These defects introduce 
us to the real shortcoming of the book— its hazy notions of supernatural 
religion. 

A true pastoral psychology may regard man from the viewpoint of the 
psychologist and psychiatrist but it may never lose sight of the supernatural 
destiny of man or of the means to that end. Psychology can be invaluable 
to the pastoral psychologist in his understanding of personality and the im- 
pact of supernatural religion on man. But it may never set the norms for 
religion, which are given in revelation. 

Woodstock College Hucu J. BrHxer, S.J. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE Famity. By Ernest Groves. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


As he reads this book, the priest—or any well educated Catholic, for that 
matter—will find himself often enough with the classical “Utinam noster 
esset!” on his lips. The author is 2 man who desires to increase the modicum 
of human happiness in the world, and who eagerly spends himself in natural- 
ly intelligent efforts to better the understanding, and increase the motivation 
and skill, of young Americans who face marriage. When he speaks from 
his experience, he nearly always hits the nail on the head. 

But unfortunately, with his shrewd practical observations and his in- 
sights into the metaphysics of marital happiness, he mingles the most banal, 
forthright expression of all the Modernist heresies. He loses himself in the 
tangle of pseudo-theology and bad psychology which is all that is left of 
the dogmatic teaching on marriage among the theorists who still believe 
in a personal God, and who cling, tenderly, to the figure of Christ, but strip 
Him of His Godhead. He does not seem to understand that there can be a 
perfect pattern for marital happiness even before “experiment scientifically 
controlled” is willing to approve it. He is unaware of intrinsic spiritual 
values and demands experiential certification before a motive or plan is 
accredited by the one who uses it with real worth to himself. 

He cannot understand why Protestantism takes the stand it does on 
asceticism. He notes without animosity that the Protestant ascetic is almost 
always an intolerant and crusading reformer. He senses that the Catholic 
idea of asceticism is different from the Protestant distortion, but he does 
not really know what the Catholic teaching is. He traces the vagaries of 
the “Christian” reaction to the ascetic urge through the ages; but he is in 
a bewildered state since he is unable to discern the clear thread of positive, 
sound Catholic teaching that strode through history down the middle of 
the road, veering not though heresies sprang on every hand. I wish he would 
spend a day reading, and re-reading, the chapter on “Christianity and Sex” 
in Dawson’s Enquiries into Religion and Culture. 

He studies the family, as he considers that Christ would have the family 
be, against the background of the Old Testament, ideal family. But the 
authority of Christ does not register in his mind. The Old Testament and 
the New are just books to him, books to which reverence is due, but books 
that are not singular, unique, carrying a Voice that is more than human, 
that is, in fact, divine. Definitely he asserts for Christ nothing better than 
human wisdom. He is unable to glimpse the whole world of supernatural 
glory that comes to marriage through the sacramental largesse of Christ. 
He cannot, therefore, set up a standard of values that impresses the reader 
as solidly convincing, even to its author. Human happiness is attractive; 
but the efforts needed for its pursuit call for greater than human motiva- 
tion and greater than human strength. That point Groves misses; hence, he 
fumbles. He realizes that human beings have too little tendency to be wise, 

just because wisdom pays; but he is unaware of more solid motives than the 
secondary ones of altruism, of self-interest. 
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Fle is by no means Freudian; his experience has kept him from the wild- 
nes; of so many who have read Freud—or Rank. But, though he knows 
mo asserts that sex is not the whole of human love and human living, he 
gill fails to show effectively what does make life ultimately worth living; 
and he does not tell what makes married love so completely sacred. The 
gmbolism of marriage, the undying strength that Christ’s great Heart has 
made available for human hearts that love, the divine imagery of Union 
that results in Oneness all are unavailable for him. But in his practical wis- 
dom, in his details of discussion, for example, relative to the ““Hampering 
Conditions” that beset the venturer into matrimony, to the “Art of Do- 
mestic Counseling,” to the “Education for Family Life,” he is good. 

He was talking to Protestants—the lectures were given at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School in the spring of 1941 on the Rauschenbusch 
Foundation. Evidently attempting to be broad, he asserts that “some of us 
believe in contraceptives.” His acceptance of divorce, as a solution for other- 
wise insoluble situations—as he sees them—and his radical lack of a solid 
foundation for morality since he does not give credit to the Natural Moral 
Law, are not surprising when his “atmosphere” is understood. 

The unlearned Catholic and the Catholic with words, not ideas, in his 
head had better stay away from the book; already hazy notions of the super- 
natural might dwindle still more under the pervasive influence of amorphous 
and even seductive heresy. If one wants a complete illustration of the col- 
lapse of one type of Protestant Christianity, the book gives it. But, if one 
wants wholesome advice on the natural plane, and will not be confused, the 
book gives that, too, in stimulating fashion. And, therefore, we wish that 
he were wholly ours, and not just helpful, with qualifications! 

St. Louis University BAKEWELL Morrison, S.J. 


THe Destiny oF WESTERN MAN. By W. T. Stace. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. x+321. $3.00. 


This book has been highly praised by the judges who awarded the author 
the $2,500 prize offered by Reynal and Hitchcock for “the best non-fiction 
book written for the general reader by a member of the staff of an Ameri- 
can college or university.” It has been praised, too, by reviewers generally. 
For the present reviewer, the book and the comments upon it are sympto- 
matic of a rather sad condition in the world of thought. Mr. Stace makes 
an heroic effort to set up a philosophy of life. He means well, but the 
product is totally inadequate. The chorus of approval that greeted his feeble 
endeavor shows how little many people have to live for. 

Mr. Stace wants to get down to the root of the present world conflict; 
he wants to put a foundation under democracy. He analyzes our way of 
life, and finds that we must thank the Greeks for “Reason,” while from 
Christianity we accept the gift of “Sympathy.” All this is, of course, very 
good—up to a point. Mr. Stace is a very likable humanist, and in contrast 
to Nazi brutality and material force he preaches a noble philosophy. It will 
serve as a pleasant opiate for comfortable college men. But his half-truths 
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are not worth dying for, and his humanism is poor equipment for one who 
has to meet the storms of life. His “Reason” looks very much like Ration- 
alism, which never had the courage to face ultimate facts; his Christian 
“Sympathy” is altogether too sentimental. 

For readers living on a sub-human, or even a sub-Christian, level the book 
may have an elevating influence. The author condemns much of what we 
condemn, and approves much of what we approve. But the seeker of wis- 
dom will be disappointed; and the practical theologian will hardly get past 
the second chapter of the book. The author prefers Plato to Schopenhauer, 
as most sensible people do; but objectively his arguments carry little weight, 
He brackets Nietzsche with Christ, though no irreverence was intended. 
Maybe one should encourage humanists who are moving upward toward 
the light. But with the mess of secularism all around us, no amount of futile 
“sweetness and light” can accredit a writer who opens his second paragraph 
with the statement that religion is a “product of civilization,” and who, 
a few pages later, rejects “imposed” morality. We need more Christian 
Humanism. But without religion, which means dependence upon God, and 
without morality, which means submission to the moral law imposed by God 
upon His rational creatures, a2 dozen volumes like this one will not make a 
convincing case against Hitler. 

Saint Louis University R. Corrican, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 
A Stupy oF THE Passion oF Curist. By A. Fibiger. Translated from the 
Danish by Olaf Lysnes. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1941. 
Pp. 293. $2.00. 


The key-note of Christ’s character is His self-sacrificing love, and no- 
where is this love shown to greater advantage than in the Passion. Hence 
a devout study of the Passion must awaken in the soul of every believer 
a love of Christ that echoes the love which we nowise deserve. This lesson 
is driven home with consummate skill by the popular Danish Lutheran 
missionary in a series of fifty-six devotional considerations on Christ’s suffer- 
ings and death. Each scene of the Passion is treated historically, with just 
enough description of settings, customs, and persons to form an interest- 
ing background to the Gospel narrative. The author has the happy faculty 
of finding in the infinitely varied panorama of the world’s history, whether 
written in past records or daily unfolding itself, the material for enforcing 
and illustrating the one lesson—God’s service for God’s love—that he wishes 
to impress on young and old alike. Snatches of poetry and flashes of humor 
also help to enliven the discourses, without lessening their devotional tone 
or marring them with a pedantic air. We welcome a book that treats the 
sufferings of Christ so sympathetically, and wish it a wide-spread circulation. 

H. W., S.J. 
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Tue Mystery AND RoMANCE oF IsraEL. Judaism and Christianity, 
ts and Differences. By Dr. Max I. Reich. Grand Rapids: Wm. 


B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. 110. $1.00. 


The author of this book seeks to help his fellow Jews to understand the 
contents of the Christian message, and especially to see in Christ and 
Christianity the fulfilment of the Jewish Law and the Prophets. 

The first part, the “Mystery and Romance of Israel,” is a bit rhapsodical 
and naive. A more accurate knowledge of Jewish history in Christian times 
would have improved it. Just as under the Old Covenant, so under the 
New, the misfortunes of the Israelites are not wholly, or even in large part, 
due to Gentile opposition or hate, so much as to their refusal to obey the 
Will and Commandments of Almighty God. A casual reading of the Old 
Testament, a study of the Jews since the dispersal, indeed, the author’s own 
words regarding the need of “regeneration” among the present-day Jews 
bear out this judgment. 

He has little feeling for Reformed Judaism; and his sympathy for the 
Orthodox does not blind him to the fact that they, not the Christians, have 
departed from Old Testament ideals. In fact, he repeatedly asserts that the 
New Testament is the key to the Old, which without it is an enigma; 
and only in the acceptance of the New Testament and its Divine Messias, 
the Incarnate Son of God, can the Jews really hope to enter into their 
inheritance. “In the Old Testament we see God in profile. In the New 
Testament, in the person of the Incarnate Son, we see God face to face.” 
This second part of the book is by far the better. The author’s notion of 
Christianity is apparently more Protestant than Catholic, yet his argu- 
ments logically and vociferously call for the Catholic concept. 

The book will interest and heip Jews of good will; but The Heavenly 
Road by Rosalie Marie Levy, and David Goldstein’s writings are more to 
the point. Could the author come the whole way, as they have done, his 
sincere, earnest, and devout character would certainly make his work for 
the spiritual betterment of his racial brethren more effective, for he himself 
is “not far from the Kingdom of God.” J. F. X. M., S.J. 


PREACHING IN THE EarLy CHuRCH. By Hugh Thompson Kerr. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell and Company, 1942. Pp. 238. 
$2.50. 


In this competent survey of the preaching field from the day of Pente- 
cost to the days of Ambrose and Augustine, Dr. Kerr investigates the method 
and message that enabled the Apostles and Apologists, and the great Greek 
and Latin preachers, to win the world to Christ. He finds two types of 
preaching in the early Church: the kerygma and the didache—the former, 
doctrinal, and the latter, moral. The substance of the kerygma is stated in 
the famous text of Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians (15:3-6). Moral 
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instruction was always the practical application of the truths of faith. Is & 
this fact lies the significance of Chrysostom and other greater preachers of | 
earlier, and later, times. Dr. Kerr rightly measures the success or failure 
the successors of the Apostles by the standard of their conformity to this 
norm. When the didache is divorced from the kerygme, preaching become 
merely “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Dr. Kerr condemns thi 
divorce in the modern Bible preacher, though he fails to see its reason. Hig 
book is interesting and informative. H. X. F., Sie 


Books RECEIVED 


Apud Aedes Seminarii Mariae ad Lacum, Mundelein, Ill.: Doctrine Sancti 
Leonis Magni de Christo Restitutore et Sacerdote, a Damaso Mozeris (pp. 
85); De Sacrificio Coelesti secundum Sanctum Ambrosium, ab Eduardo 
Fitzgerald (pp. 90). 


Im Benziger Verlag: Die Zweckfrage der Ehe in neuer Beleuchtung, by 
Bernhardin Krempel (pp. 302, RM 7.60). 


Bruce Publishing Company: A Catholic Philosophy of Education, by John 
D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan (pp. xii + 605, $3.50). 
Cork University Press: The Burial of Christ, by Alfred O’Rahilly (pp. 61, 


2/-). 


Diocesan Guild Studios, Scranton, Pa.: With All Patience, Selected Addresses 
and Sermons of the Rt. Rev. Martin J. O'Connor (pp. xv + 310, $3.00), 


The Johns Hopkins Press: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, by 
William Foxwell Albright (pp. xii + 238, $2.25). 


Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md.: Good Works and Predestination 
according to Thomas of Strassburg, O.S.A., by Joseph L. Shannon, O.S.A> 
(pp. iv + 144). 

Princeton University Press: Education in New Jersey: 1630-1871, by Nee 
son R. Burr (pp. 355, $3.75). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: Jesus in the Light of History, by A. T. Olmstead 
(pp. xiv + 317, $2.75). 
University of Chicago Press: A History of Early Christian Literature, by 


Edgar Johnson Goodspeed (pp. 337, $2.50); Religion and the Present 
Crisis, edited by John Knox (pp. xi + 163, $1.50. 
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